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CONTROL OF CAR SUPPLY 


The expected has happened. The railroads are 
proving unable to govern themselves entirely in the 
matter of car supply under the war emergency rule 
of their own car supply commission, working under 
their committee on national defense. Perhaps too 
much should not be argued from the recalcitrancy 
or criticism of one road, but at least one important 
line—the Louisville & Nashville—has kicked over 
the traces and in a series of pamphlets, issued by 
its president and other officials, it seriously reflects 
on the manner in which the return of foreign cars 
to owner lines is being taken care of. 

It is not for us to say either that the complaints 
of the Louisville & Nashville are justified or that 
they are not. It may be that the railroad commit- 
tee is doing everything just as it should be done in 
the public interest and that the hardship suffered by 
the Louisville & Nashville is necessary in that in- 
terest. Even on the theory that everything was be- 
ing properly done, it would be inevitable that some 
one would complain of injustice and that, however 
Patriotic he might be, he could not see the neces- 
sity for the hardship visited upon him. He is just 
that much more likely not to see if his road is being 
regulated by representatives of competitor lines— 
especially if those lines are not undergoing the same 
hardship—and a shipper is just that more likely 
to be unable to understand the justice of hardship 
inflicted on him if the body that decides it to be 
necessary is made up exclusively of railroad men. 

All of which brings us back to the question we 
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asked in these columns last week. Was it neces- 
sary to take this matter of car supply out of the 
hands of the Interstate Commerce Commission— 
which was claiming the power to regulate it, and 
which, whether it had the legal power or not, was 
“setting by” with it.to some purpose—and place it 
under the control of a railroad committee? Would 
it not have been better to leave the control where 
it was—with the Commission—perhaps enforcing it 
by some legislation like that embodied in the Esch 
bill or by some arbitrary conferring of authority be- 
cause of war necessity? 


We must, we think, answer our own question in 
the affirmative. Perhaps the Commission was not 
satisfying everybody and perhaps it was not even 
adopting a proper policy. But it was at least as 
likely to see the necessities of the war situation as is 
the committee of railroad men, and its orders would, 
we believe, meet with more likelihood of general 
acquiescence for the very reason that there would 
be no suspicion of self interest or conscious unfair- 
ness. Its authority, as we have said, could have 
been provided by means of legislation settling the 
doubt that now exists, or by some arbitrary method. 
Even without that specific legal authority it would 
be not nearly as seriously handicapped in that re- 
spect as is the railroad committee—which has no 
authority whatever except that which the roads 
themselves are willing it should assume. There 
would be the same reason for obeying the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission even if its legal 
authority were not established, that there is for 
obeying the railroad committee—that if the roads 
are not operated efficiently with an eye to the ne- 
cessities of the war situation first and foremost, the 
government will mighty quick see that some un- 
questioned authority is established, and that author- 
ity would be likely to be military and arbitrary to 
the utmost limits, and much less to the liking of 
both carrier and shipper than that of either a rail- 
road committee or the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Added to that reason for obeying the Com- 
mission would be its established reputation for abil- 
ity and fairness and the fact that a road which re- 
fused to obey in this matter might find itself em- 
barrassed in other matters that are without ques- 
tion within the Commission’s jurisdiction. 





Moreover, car supply is a thing that logically 
should be under the supervision of the Commis- 
sion, whether it is now so or not. If that is ad- 
mitted, so much the more reason for putting the 
thing where it belongs now. If there were doubt as 
to the Commission’s right to handle the matter 
arbitrarily, basing its actions on war emergency 
reasons rather than on the usual traffic considera- 
tions, Congress, whose agent it is, could give it the 
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necessary instructions. The experiment of war con- 
trol of railroads by the railroads themselves is pre- 
carious, though perhaps worth trying where there 
is no other agency empowered or that can well be 
empowered to do the things that must be done; but 
where there is a phase of operation, like that of 
car supply, that belongs so logically to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, a tried and trusted govern- 
ment agency, for Heaven’s sake why not use that 
agency? 

How and why the matter of car supply was 
taken out of the hands of the Commission, which 
had been assuming the exercise of the authority 
that a majority of the body actually claimed in a 
formal decision, is stilla mystery. We do not know 
why it should be kept so, but it is. It had naturally 
been thought that the administration at Washing- 
ton, for reasons which seemed good to it, wanted 
things done this way and that the Commission 
acquiesced, either because it agreed or because it 
could hardly help itself. But there are indications 
now that this was not the case and that the admin- 
istration really did not desire—or at least had sig- 
nified no desire—that the railroads elect themselves 
controllers of car supply. It is hinted that by a 
change of mind on the part of one of the members 
of the Commission who had voted in the car supply 
report in support of the Commission’s authority in 
the matter, the majority in favor of that-assumption 
of authority became a minority and the new major- 
ity accepted the suggestion of the railroads that 
their own representatives should deal with the mat- 
ter, the Commission merely appointing one of its 
members to sit with the railroad car commission and 
co-operate with it. 

We do not know which theory is correct, or that 
either is, but we do know that the railroads are 
actually in control of car supply matters, though 
the Commission had been claiming the authority, 
and that this change has taken place at the very 
time of all times when the authority ought to be 
vested, if possible, in an unbiased body, representing 
the railroads—all the railroads—and shippers alike. 
We say, in the interest of both carriers and shippers, 
and the general public as well, pass the Esch bill, 
or some measure like it, and then, if there is any 
doubt as to the Commission’s willingness or author- 
ity to apply the war test to its orders and regula- 
tions, instruct it, through Congress, as to the policy 
it should pursue. Otherwise there will be many 
recurrences of the complaints of both shippers and 
carriers chronicled this week. There would prob- 
ably still be complaints, but once decided by the 
Commission they would be settled. 

As to the specific complaint of the Louisville & 
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Nashville that it is not fair for it to be deprived of 
cars it owns,.while the Southern, for instance, jg 
permitted to retain cars in large excess of its own. 
ership, we submit that there are emergency situa- 
tions—and this is one of them—when such <ondj- 
tions might justly prevail. But it is up to the con- 
trolling body to show the necessity for them, and, 
as we have tried to point out, it is difficult for one 
road to understand a hardship visited on it by « com- 
mittee of other roads, themselves not suffering from 
the same cause, but rather profiting by it. Aside 
from such war or other emergency necessity, there 
is, of course, no justice or good reason in depriving 
a road of its own cars that they may be used by 
other roads perhaps not so well supplied. A car 
pooling system would, perhaps, result beneficially, 
but no pooling system, of course, would be consid- 
ered that did not presuppose the same proportionate 
supply of cars on every road in the pool, or at 
least that every road would be dealt with on the 
basis of its own contribution to the general supply. 
No such condition as the Louisville & Nashville 
alleges with regard to its cars would or ought to 
exist. 


SPEEDING UP CAR REPAIRS 


The special committee on national defense of the 
American Railway Association in a recent circular 
called attention to the fact that car supply must be 
increased, and as one means of accomplishing this, 
it suggested speeding up repairs. In order to speed 
up repairs, however, there must be repair material 
at hand, and we are informed that this material— 
especially car lumber—is low. Unless the supply 
is increased there is not going to be very much caf 
repairing, speedy or slow, accomplished. We are 
told that efforts made by purchasing carriers to 
have empty cars sent to producing territory for 
loading car-repair material have failed, and it 1s 
perhaps proper that they should fail, for certainly 
it would not be efficiency of car movement for a 
northern road to have to send into the. South an 
empty car in order to obtain northbound loading 
of a particular commodity it needs. If we are cor 
rectly informed as to these facts, it would seem to 
us that the railroad commission on car service, 
which is subordinate to the national defense 
mittee, might properly make material for car repaif 
or building preferred loading for a time, just as 
coal and iron ore are now preferred. Unless the 
necessary material can be moved to the shops fot 
the repair of bad order cars, there is little se im 
‘suggesting speedy car repairing or even reas nably 
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prompt car repairing as a means of increasi'g Cat 
efficiency. 
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Current Topics 
in Washington 





Politics in Advanced Rate Case.— 
There is a larger mixture of politics 
in the fifteen per cent case than in 
any of its predecessors—not partisan 
politics, of course, but a suggestion 
that Congress itself deal with the ques- 
tion rather than let the Commission 
handle it. Shippers and their attor- 
neys have been going to the capitol 
in almost as great numbers as they 
went in 1905 and the following year 
and then again in 1909. The appeals to Congress in the 
first mentioned year resulted in the Hepburn law and 
those in 1909 in the amendment under which the Com- 
mission suspends tariffs. At present two main proposi- 
tions are before Congress. The first is that the law- 
makers make some provision to keep the necessities of 
the poorest roads from being made the measure of rea- 
sonable rates. The second is to empower the Commis- 
sion effectively to deal with car distribution. The Com- 
missioners have taken notice of the move to keep the 
necessities of the poor roads from being made the test 
by calling on representative opulent ones to furnish many 
more facts than they put into the record at the hearings 
begun on May 7. Long ago they asked Congress defi- 
nitely to confer power on it to see that cars are returned, 
with reasonable dispatch, to those who own them—not 
necessarily the identical cars owned by a given carrier, 
but any cars, so as to enable those who own adequate 
quantities to have the benefit thereof. While the ma- 
jority of the Commission voted that the Commission had 
jurisdiction and thereby made possible the car supply 
report and order, everybody knew and still knows that 
the question is close and that if the railroads took the 
Commission to court on the subject, it would probably 
lose, as it did in the tank car case, although the court 
might deem the matter of such vital importance as to 
follow the rule many lawyers believe it followed in the 
Adamson law case—namely, make it work, even if Con- 
gress did not. But what Congress will do even that body 
itself does not know. 





The Situation in Congress.—Congress has a grouch, tc 
use English that cannot be misunderstood. Therefore, no 
one having any regard for his reputation as a prophet 
can afford to guess what that branch of the government 
will ad It is full of peevishness because the White 
House | rought pressure upon it in the matter of declaring 
war an:! in everything relating to this most lackadaisical 


war, except incontributions, that history can probably 
exhibi It desires to growl at the executive branch, and 
it wo | if it could be assured that the people think as 
much «{ it as they do of the President and other mem- 
bers that branch. Things have got on its nerves. 
That why one day it forbade the use of anything that 
could © used as food in the making of alcohol and then, 
almos! in the next breath, undid what it had done. The 
business world is aghast at the tax law that has been 
Propo.-d and the publishers of the country, big and little, 


are \\-ndering why the lawmakers picked out their in- 
dust: for 
Burl: 


slaughter- by means of Postmaster-General 
n’s scheme to make second class mail rates under 
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the parcel post zone system. The House has passed the 
Esch bill, prepared at the Commission, giving the de- 
sired power over car distribution. When or whether the 
Senate will do likewise is still a question. Presumably 
it will, because no time has been even suggested for 
adjournment. A few senators are well advised as to 
the necessity for someone finding a way to make cars 
move, but exceptionally few have any idea how Congress 
or the Commission could handle the matter. Milton H. 
Smith, president of the Louisville & Nashville, in the 
hundreds of letters he has had to write on the subject 
in his efforts to keep the neighbors of that road from 
stealing all its cars, suggested that, in times of shortage 
or congestion, the rule be made “car for car,” which is 
the. fundamental rule in exchanging prisoners -of war. 
Such a rule would put a crimp in the manufacturing dis- _ 
tricts of the North and East. They are the ones that, 
by all reports, both language and figures, have had more 
than their share of the supply of cars, which, according 
to the L. & N. officials, was smaller on January 7 last 
than on June 30, 1914. 





Tax on Express Receipts.—While supposedly larger mat- 
ters have been to the fore, the express companies and 
their troubles have been somewhat overlooked. Congress 
proposes to put a tax of ten per cent on their receipts, 
to be paid by the shippers, while leaving parcel post 
rates undisturbed. Only two express companies escaped 
a deficit in January. A ten per cent disadvantage, such 
as would be created by the proposed war tax, it is rea- 
sonable to suppose, might put thenr out of business. There 
are men who think they should be abolished and that 
the government should do all that kind of work. That 
is ome way of bringing about government ownership and 
operation, which, of course, is a roundabout way of say- 
ing that the people shall pay more for the service—not 
now, perhaps, but ultimately, because the government 
never does anything as economically as the man who 
must show a profit on what he does. The proposal is 
attributed to Postmaster-General Burleson, just as the 
newspapers and magazines believe he is responsible for 
the scheme to bring the parcel post zone rate system 
into use for second class mail matter. Burleson, how 
ever, has denied any connection with this means of in- 
directly suppressing many publications. But for the fact 
there is war, both proposals, it is suspected, would have 
received more attention than has thus far been given 
them. “Nearly everybody is busy nursing his own wounds 
and is therefore too busy to think of what is happening 
to his neighbor. President Wilson is irritated over the 
dilatoriness of Congress and on May 15 began sending 
for Congress leaders to tell them about the folly of 
going to war as if any time within a century would be 
soon enough to make preparations for it. In the con- 
ferences resulting from the summonses, it is figured, the 
question will be decided whether the express companies 
shall’ be suppressed in the manner proposed, or whether 
they shall be abolished at all. 





Car Supply Problem.—Back of the whole car supply 
question, it is suggested, lies the query which must be 
made in every war, as to whether the communities that 
are suffering for lack of cars are producing anything 
that is really essential for the maintenance of the fight- 
ing man at the front. It is suggested that if they are, cars 
will be forthcoming, because the military leaders will see 
to it that they get what they need from the earest mar- 
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kets. It may be suggested that the car shortage and 
the car congestion have been troubles much older than 
the entry of the United States into the conflict. The 
answer to that is that, as a matter of economic fact, this 
country has been in the war as part of the entente alli- 
ance ever since the manufacturers and bankers of the 
country extended credit to the belligerents and did not 
require them to produce gold for what they were buying. 
It was to supply the allies that the cars of the South 
and West were drawn into the East and North and kept 
there to perform local work for the railroads that were 
supplying the men in the trenches with the commodities 
bought for them in this country—on credit. When they 
were hard put to it for credit, Congress extended the 
credit of the United States government, the resumption 
of unrestricted submarine warfare being merely the im- 
mediate reason for doing what many believe was in- 
evitable and would have come if the Germans were able 
to make it necessary for this country either to see its 
business with the allies sacrificed, or go as a government 
into the arrangements that were made before the United 
States became a party to the transactions whereby the 
allies were provided with what they need from this 
country’s mines, factories and storehouses. If it be held 
that the law of military necessity dictates the distribution 
of cars, then perhaps the southern and western lines 
really have no ground on which to found their objections 
against the present method of distribution. 





More Railroad Builders Needed in War.—Another draft 
on the supply of railroad track and machine shop men 
was ordered by Secretary of War Baker May 15. He 
wants four more regiments of engineers, about 5,000 men, 
for service in Europe. According to the declarations of 
railroad officials, made in the fifteen per cent case, one 
of their greatest difficulties has been to keep laborers 
in their machine shops and on the tracks. The fact that 
the total of railroad-owned freight cars declined 41,817 
between June 30, 1914, and Jan. 1, 1917, may be taken as 
corroboration of the assertion about a lack in that direc- 
tion. No one who knows the average railroad manager 
believes he would willingly allow his stock of cars to 
run down. Depletion of that kind means a loss of reve- 
nue. The fact that there has been a decrease in the 
number means that the repair and new construction forces 
have not been able to keep up with the destruction of 
cars by the ordinary wear and tear. Any other con- 
clusion would reflect on the honesty of American rail- 
road management in a way never suggested. Financiers 
have skinned railroads, have overloaded them with watered 
stock and bonds, but no operating official, unless con- 
strained by the financiers, has ever been accused of de- 
liberately allowing his rolling stock to disappear by the 
process of attrition without renewals that could be made 
if he used the means at his command. A. B. H. 


REPORT ON C. F. A. SCALE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

In a tentative report on the C. F. A. class scale case, 
ixaminer Disque recommends an increase on short hauls, 
increasing the first class rate of eleven cents for five 
miles proposed by the carriers to sixteen cents and mak- 
ing the five other classes the following percentages of the 
first: Eighty-five, sixty-seven, fifty, thirty-five and twenty- 
eight. At fifty miles the Disque scale becomes practically 
the same as that made by the carriers. The report says 
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the proposed scale, if allowed, would continue the pref. 
erence for short hauls. The report says the carriers 
must reduce the jumps in the mileage blocks and py 
additional basing points between junctions to make rates 
to points between junctions. The proposal is that there 
shall be jumps in rates for every five miles up to a hun. 
dred; for every ten up to three hundred; and for each 
twenty miles beyond beyond three hundred. - Examiner 
Disque holds with the carriers that Buffalo, Toledo, De. 
troit, Muskegon and Manitowoc must go on the mileage 
scale instead of being moved, for some rate purposes, 
into the interior. He disapproves the increases in first 
class of two cents per mileage block and limits the jp. 
creases to one cent per block. Inasmuch as the size of 
blocks or jumps is to be decreased before the scale can 
be accepted, the one-cent limitation is not important. 
The groups proposed by the carriers are left unchanged, 


N. I. T. L. MEETING 


A special meeting of the executive committee of the 
National Industrial Traffic League has been called at the 
New Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C., May 25, at ten 
o’clock a. m., for the purpose of considering transportation 
problems which have arisen as a result of the war, with 
special reference to co-operative efforts on the part of 
the League toward increasing the car supply and the 
efficiency of transportation facilities in general. 

The meeting is called in pursuance of a request from 
the executive committee of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation’s special committee on national defense, for co- 
operative action on the part of the League. 

Fairfax Harrison, chairman of the committee, has been 
invited to be present and lay before the League the plan 
of the carriers for co-ordinating the operation of all the 
railways as one system, and the various measures that 
have been suggested to secure greater efficiency, par- 
ticularly with reference to car service, also the methods 
by which the League and shippers generally may co 
operate in this movement. 

While the call is for meeting of the executive com- 
mittee, all members of the League are invited and re 
quested to be present and participate in the proceedings. 


RECONSIGNMENT HEARING 


It was not found possible to adhere to the Commission's 
tentative program for the reconsignment hearing which 
opened in Chicago May 7, and Examiner Burnside planned 
to adjourn Saturday, May 19, so that shippers interested in 
both cases might be able to attend the advanced rate hear 
ing which is to be resumed in Washington next week. 
A supplemental hearing in the reconsignment case will 
be held in Chicago June 14 and another in Washington 
June 25, the latter for the benefit of persons in the East 
who are not well able to come to Chicago. 

Little attempt was made to adhere to the tentative pro 
gram after the first few days. ‘The carriers had more 
testimony than had been expected and the cross-examina 
tion took even more time than usual. Persons who 4? 
peared according to the schedule that had been announced 
and who could not conveniently wait were heard as they 
appeared. No interest has fully presented its case. Some 
of the eastern and some. of the western carriers have been 
heard as well as some of the grain, some of the lumber 
and some of the coal shippers. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 
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ILLINOIS-SHREVEPORT CASE with East St. Louis and points similarly located in that 
the class and commodity rates between St. Louis and 
CASE NO. 8083 (44 I. C. C., 308-338) Illinois points 100 miles or more from St. Louis exceed 


BUSINESS MEN’S LEAGUE OF ST. LOUIS VS. ATCHI- 
SON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE RAILWAY COMPANY 
ET AL. 

Submitted Dec. 9, 1916. Opinion No. 4414. 


1, Present commodity rates, with certain exceptions, between 
St. Louis, Mo., and Keokuk, Iowa, and points in Illinois 
found just and reasonable in so far as they do not exceed 
class rates. 

2, Present commodity rates between St. Louis and Illinois 
points unduly prejudicial to St. Louis and unduly prefer- 
ential of East St. Louis to the extent that they exceed 
the commodity rates over the same routes between East 
St. Louis and the same Illinois points, where these Illinois 
points are 100 miles or more from St. Louis; and where the 
Illinois points are less than 100 miles from St. Louis, unduly 
prejudicial to St. Louis and unduly preferential of East 
St. Louis to the extent that they exceed the commodity 
rates over the same routes between East St. Louis and 
the same Illinois points by more than the differences which 
existed prior to Oct. 26, 1914. 

3, The same kind of undue prejudice found in respect to Keo- 
kuk, Iowa, and points in Illinois directly opposite. 

4, Commodity rates between St. Louis and points in Illinois 
unduly prejudicial to St. Louis and unduly preferential of 
Chicago to the extent that the St. Louis rates are on a 
a basis than the Chicago rates to the same Illinois 
points. 

j. The same kind of undue prejudice found in respect to Keo- 
kuk and preference in favor of Chicago. 

6. Maintenance of commodity rates between points in Illinois 
which, in combination with other commodity rates re- 
quired or permitted by the report, will produce the undue 
prejudice to interstate commerce and undue preference 
of intrastate commerce within Illinois condemned by the 

, report, unlawful. 

1. Commodity rates between points in Illinois 100 miles or 
more apart, where on a basis lower than the basis of the 
commodity rates between St. Louis and Illinois points for 
corresponding distances, are to that extent a burden on 
interstate commerce and unduly preferential of intrastate 
commerce. 


DANIELS, Commissioner: 


The original and first supplemental report in this case 
dealt only with passenger fares, the matter of freight 
rates being left for subsequent disposition. The Com- 
mission desired additional evidence on certain phases of 
the situation and in consequence a supplemental hearing 
was had “for the sole purpose of securing evidence to 
enable us to determine what are reasonable maximum 
class and commodity rates to apply between St. Louis, 
Mo., and Keokuk, Ia., on the one hand, and points in 
Illinois on the other.” 

From all the evidence submitted at the initial and sup- 
plemental hearings we still find ourselves unable to reach 
4 conclusion as to class rates, chiefly because insufficient 
data appeared to enable a convincfng comparison to be 
made as to actual charges upon the same traffic under 
the Illinois classification and under the Official Classifi- 
cation. An investigation into this phase of the situation 
is being conducted by us. Within Illinois and between 
St. Louis and Keokuk and points in Illinois commodity 
Tates are much more numerous than in surrounding ter- 
titories and materially lower than the ¢lass rates, In the 
Present report we shall deal only with commodity rates, 
7 shall treat particularly the more important commodi- 

It is alleged that St. Louis is subjected to undue and 
unreasonsble prejudice and disadvantage as compared 
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the rates between East St. Louis and those same Illinois 
stations; and in that the rates between St. Louis 
and points less than 100 miles from St. Louis exceed 
the rates between East St. Louis and the same points 
by more than a reasonable amount. It is also alleged that 
the rates between St. Louis and Illinois points are un- 
justly discriminatory in favor of Chicago and other Illinois 
points in that the rates between St. Louis and Illinois 
stations, distance considered, are on a basis in excess 
of that of the rates between Chicago and other Illinois 
points and those same Illinois stations. Keokuk as an 
intervener alleges that it is in a position similarly dis- 
advantageous and claims for itself whatever relief may 
be accorded to St. Louis. The positions of the other 
interveners are fully stated in the report dealing with 
passenger fares. 


History of the Rates. 


Within Official Classification territory, which is de- 
scribed in the Five Per Cent case, 31 I. C. C., 351 (The 
Traffic World, Aug. 3, 1914), there are included New 
England, Trunk Line and Central Freight Association ter- 
ritories. The last includes most of Illinois. One scale 
of rates prevails between stations in Illinois and points 
east of the Indiana-Illinois state line as far as a line 
running from Buffalo, N. Y., through Erie and Pittsburgh, 
Pa., to Wheeling, W. Va., called the line of the western 
termini. This scale also applies between points within 
Central Freight Association territory and is termed the 
Central Freight Association scale. Another, termed the 
Trunk Line scale, is applicable between all stations east 
of the western termini points and stations west of the 
western termini as far as the Mississippi River. Since 
1907 St. Louis has been included among these latter 
stations. 

This Trunk Line scale is constructed according to the 
following scheme: The basis is formed by the class 
rates between New York and Chicago, called unit rates. 
The region west of the western termini is portioned into 
groups determined substantially by distance. The rate 
to each of these groups is a definite percentage of the 
unit rate applicable to what are termed 100 per cent 
points. Saginaw Board of Trade vs. Grand Trunk Railway 
Co., 17 I. C. C., 128 (The Traffic World, July 31, 1909, p. 
177}. 

Prior to 1906 the Trunk Line scale was applied to East 
St. Louis on a 116 per cent basis. Between St. Louis 
and points east of the Mississippi River all the rates 
were constructed by adding to the rates of East St. Louis 
a varying charge for crossing the Mississippi River made 
by the several transfer and transportation lines. In the 
language of the complainant’s traffic manager, it thus 
resulted that— 

There were aS many schedules of rates as there were parties 
engaged in handling the traffic and there was no uniform classi- 
fications so that the rates varied with almost every shipment 
or with the institution handling it. These rates ran from 2 


cents to 10 cents per 100 pounds in less than carloads and % 
cent to 2% cents in carloads. 


As the result of the negotiations of the Municipal Bridge 
& Terminal Commission, created by the city of St. Louis, 
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the carriers established rates between St. Louis and all 
points east beyond the radius of 100 miles from St. Louis 
which were the same as the rates between East St. Louis 
and those same points. Both St. Louis and East St. Louis 
were put upon a basis of 117 per cent of the Trunk Line 
scale. Between St. Louis and Illinois points rates were 
made upon the basis of the Illinois state distance scale, 
governed by the Illinois classification. In other words, 
St. Louis was treated in respect to rates to Illinois points 
as a part of Illinois. But here also, when the haul was 
100 miles or more to or from St. Louis, there was a 
common rate for both St. Louis and East St. Louis; 
within the 100-mile radius St. Louis paid rates higher than 
East St. Louis, the spread in the class rates reaching the 
maximum at nearby points where it was— 


Classes os & & 8 9 10 
s 82a 2 2H 14 LS 126 

This new adjustment went into effect upon eastbound 
traffic in September, 1907, and upon westbound in Janu- 
ary, 1908. The arbitrary gradually decreased until it 
finally disappeared at the 100-mile point, beyond which 
the rates from St. Louis and East St. Louis continued 
the same. The Illinois classification governing Illinois 
state rates continued to apply upon the rates between 
St. Louis and Illinois points as it had done for a long 
time previous. 


By this readjustment, St. Louis, Mo., East St. Louis, 
Madison and Granite City, Ill., were treated as one com- 
munity. A substantially similar arrangement had been 
accomplished as to the rates from East St. Louis and St. 
Louis upon traffic into Missouri, whereby the rates be- 
tween East St. Louis and Missouri points were made 
equal to the rates between St. Louis and the same Mis- 
souri points beyond an irregular boundary line which 
varied on different carriers radiating from St. Louis be- 
tween 45 and 250 miles, the average falling somewhere 
in the neighborhood of 100 miles. The rate adjustment 
effected as between St. Louis and East St. Louis and 
Illinois points continued without dissatisfaction until Oct. 
26, 1914, when, following the Five Per Cent case, supra, 
the rates both class and commodity between St. Louis 
and eastern points, including Illinois, were generally in- 
creased 5 per cent. The carriers proposed on traffic 
between East St. Louis and Illinois points to increase 
the Illinois state rates by the same percentage, but these 
proposed increases in state rates were suspended by the 
State Public Utilities Commission of Illinois and the issue 
has not yet been determined. 


Accordingly, as to points in Illinois 100 miles or more 
distant, East St. Louis has a newly acquired advantage 
over St. Louis of 5 per cent; and as to points less than 
100 miles distant whatever advantage East St. Louis 
already possessed has been enlarged by the amount of 
the 5 per cent increase in the rates of St. Louis. This 
preference, the complainant avers, is undue; the defend- 
ants admit it is unlawful, but maintain that it should be 
remedied by increasing the state rates 5 per cent. This 
the complainant substantially concedes to be a proper 
remedy, but the Illinois interests, including the State 
Public Utilities Commission of Illinois, contend for the 
present Illinois state rates and suggest that if the pref- 
erence is found unlawful it should be remedied by re 
ducing the interstate rates. ne 


The basis for the class rate structure in Illinois is a 
distance tariff of the Illinois commission, established in 
1906. Each line is entitled to charge the full rate made 
under this scale and is not required to establish the 
rate jointly, but there are so many common points in 
Illinois served by more than one carrier that as a result 
the scale is joint for a large part of Illinois traffic. 


Iron and Steel Articles. 


Between St. Louis and Keokuk and Illinois points iron 
and steel articles move under group commodity rates, and 
are assembled in 11 lists. Beyond the 100-mile zone St. 
Louis and, East St. Louis, previous to the Five Per Cent 
case,- supra, were accorded the same rate; now there is 
a difference of 5 per cent. Within the 100-mile zone the 
rates formerly differed only by a bridge toll, now by 
5 per cent plus a bridge toll, The most important of these 
lists, as appears from an exhibit of the defendants, are 
No. 1, which includes agricultural implements, castings 
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and iron, and No. 5, which includes bolts, nuts, wire nails 
fencing, and like articles, called merchant iron }:st. 

Most of these articles are rated fifth class in Official 
Classification territory and are there generally Carried 
on the full classification basis. This is also true in Weg. 
ern Classification territory, except where the Chicago-g 
Paul adjustment is reflected, and in the Iowa Classifica. 
tion. Throughout the country fifth class is the general 
basis of movement. 

Below are tables illustrative of the relation jetwee, 
the commodity rates on certain iron and steel articles 
between St. Louis and Keokuk and points in Illinois ang 
the corresponding class rates: 


COMPARISON OF RATES ON IRON AND STEEL AitTICLEs 
CLASSIFIED IN LIST No. 1 (AGRICULTURAL IMPLE. 
MENTS, CASTINGS AND SHAPES, ETC.,) BleTWEEN 
ST. LOUIS, MO., AND POINTS IN ILLINOIS. WITH 
PRESENT FIFTH-CLASS RATES AND PRESEN’ CLASs§ 
RATES MOST NEARLY APPROACHING TI! COM. 
MODITY RATES. ; 

Fifth 


class 
rates, 
cents. 


Com- 
modity Nearest 
Class rate, 

cents. 

l0th— 8.7 
1Oth— 7.4 
10th—10.1 
iOth—10.1 
10th—10.1 

§th— 7.5 

(ith— 8.3 
10th— 9.8 
10th—10.1 


COMPARISON OF RATES ON IRON AND STEEL ARTICLES 
CLASSIFIED IN LIST NO. 5 (WIRE, NAILS, ETC.), BE- 
TWEEN ST. LOUIS, MO., AND POINTS IN ILLINOIS, 
WITH PRESENT FIFTH-CLASS RATES AND PRESENT 
CLASS RATES MOST NEARLY APPROACHING THE 
COMMODITY RATES. : 

Fifth 


class 

rates, 
cents. 
18.5 


Between 

St. Louis, Mo., and 
Galesburg, IIl. 
Quincy, Ill. 
Aurora, Ill. 
Rockford, IIl. 
Waukegan, Ill 
Springfield, Il. 
ME OE, gig. orc\e co he did tiew bea acta , 
Joliet, Il. 9.! 
Chicago, Il. 9. 


Com- 
modity Nearest 
Class rate, 

cents, 

§th—11.2 

9th—11.2 

%th—11.2 

%th—10.8 

9th—11.2 

Sth—12.1 

Sth—10.0 

Sth— 7.5 

Sth— 9.0 


Between 

St. Louis, Mo., and— 
Aurora, Ill. 
Rockford, Ill. 
Waukegan, IIl. 
ee ee eee 
Chicago, Ill. 
Galesburg, II. 
Quincey, Ill. 
Springfield, Ill. 
| Se: eee ares ee 


COMPARISON OF RATES ON IRON AND STEEL ARTICLES 
CLASSIFIED IN LIST NO. 1 (AGRICULTURAI, IMPLE- 
MENTS, CASTINGS AND SHAPES) BETWEEN KEOKUK, 
TOWA, AND POINTS IN ILLINOIS, WITH PRESENT 
FIFTH-CLASS RATES AND CLASS RATES _ MOST 
NEARLY APPROACHING THE COMMODITY RATES. 


Fifth 
class 
rates, 


eR STS STO 


fake pk ek et ek et 
CIN WAN=10D 0 
~—Lo 


Com- 
modity Nearest 
class rate, 
cents. cénts. 

16.9 10th— 9.2 
4 10th— 9.6 
.6 10th— 9.8 
.6 10th— 9.8 
10th— 9.8 
10th— 6.3 
9th— 5.3 
%th— 9.3 
9th— 7 


COMPARISON OF RATES ON IRON AND STEEL ARTICLES 
CLASSIFIED IN LIST NO. 5 (WIRE, NAILS, PTC.) BE- 
TWEEN KEOKUK, IOWA, AND POINTS IN_ ILLINOIS 
WITH, ERESENT FIFTH-CLASS RATES AND CLASS 

MOST NEARLY APPROACHIN = COMMOD- 
ITY RATES. a 
Fifth 


class 
Between rates, 

Keokuk, Iowa, and— cents. 

Aurora, Ill. .6 9 

Aurora, Ill. : 

Rockford, Ill. 

Waukegan, II. 

Joliet, Tl. 

Chicago, IIl. 

Galesburg, IIl. 

Quincey, Il. 

Springfield, Ill. 

Peoria, Ill. 

Se encarta tmrsig'e aices eden uaa 


Between 

Keokuk, Iowa, and— 
Aurora, IIl. 
Rockford, Ill. 
be oe, Sr 
Joliet, Ill. 
Chicago, b 
Galesburg, II], 
Quincy, IIl. 
Springfield, 
I: DIN ashe ia egs aleatSewige samen 


CIOISCI SID mM DOO 
i ee eee 
wWNSWwAIAss 


Com- 
modity Nearest 
class rate, 

cents. 

Sth—13 

9th—10.2 

oth—10.6 
9th—10.8 
9th—10.8 
9th—10.8 

Sth— 8.8 

5th— 8.8 
10th— 9.3 

Sth— 9.9 

9th— 7.9 


The district between Pittsburgh, Pa., and Cleveland, 0. 
and the Mahoning Valley, including such towns as Alliance, 
Youngstown, Warren and Sharon, produces mor: iron and 
steel articles than any other region in the Uniied States 
and has a higher density of traffic in these commodities, 
and generally, than between St. Louis and Keokuk and 
Illinois points. The following tables compare rates 
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St. Low 
Pittsbu 
st. Lot 
Pittsbu 
St, Lo 
Pittsbu 
St. Lo 
Pittsbu 
St. Lo 
Pittsbu 
St. Lot 
Pittsbu 
St. Lo 
Pittsbi 
St. Lo’ 
Clevel 
St. Lo! 
Clevelé 


Betwe 
From | 
Betwe 
From 

Betwe 
From 

Betwe 


Betwe 
From 
Betwe 
From 
Betwe 
From 


COMP 
CI 


May 19 


> &> 


NIsumoswcwc” 
wwwa 20 to : 


2 oe MMrDDmorts 


oO S BISeRreaeoooow: 


EB. § 


i) 


May 1! 1917 


certain iron and steel articles between St. Louis and 
Keokuk and Illinois points with interstate rates from 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Buffalo and Chicago, for approxi- 
mately equal distances: 


COMPARISON OF RATES ON IRON AND STEEL ARTICLES 
CLASSIFIED IN LIST NO, 1 (AGRICULTURAL IMPLE- 
MENTS, SHAPES AND CASTINGS, ETC.) BETWEEN 
ST. LOUIS, MO., AND ILLINOIS DESTINATIONS, WITH 
RATES FROM PITTSBURGH, PA., AND CLEVELAND, 
OHIO, TO POINTS OF APPROXIMATELY EQUAL DIS- 
TANCE. . 

Rate, 


cents. 
gt Louis, Mo., to Galesburg, Til. ......6 vesveccesecs 8.4 
Pittsburgh, Pa., to Columbus, Ohio .............. 12.6 
o Louis, Mo., to QUINCY, TE. 22. ccc wccccsesse 7 
Pittsburgh, Pa., to Zanesville, Ohio .............. 11. 
st Louis, Mo., to Aurora, Ill. ......cscccccescees é 
Pittsburgh, Pa., to Toledo, Ohio ..............45- 
a Tous, Mes, tO HOGCHEORG, TE, oicccee ccs ticiccs0 een 
Pittsburgh, Pa., to Cincinnati, Ohio.............. 
St, Louis, Mo., to Waukegan, II]. ..........eeeeee 
Pittsburgh, Pa., to Detroit, Mich. ......... see 
os Louis, Mo... 0 Sprimgueia, Th. ... 2... ccccwseee 
Pittsburgh, Pa., to Dennison, Ohio .............. 
m touis, Me., tO FOOT, TE. socscstcicccscceceee 
Pittsburgh, Pa., to Newark, Ohio ..........c2sese 
ee ee ee a ere 
(escland, Ohio, tO TaUchart, Tid. 2. isccceccccseves 
m Towle, BEO., Cp. COCR, Tile. 6656.060:0.000000.00i0'b'ee 
Cleveland, Ohio, to South Bend, Ind.............. 15. 


COMPARISON OF RATES ON IRON AND STEEL ARTICLES 
CLASSIFIED IN LIST NO. 5 (WIRE, NAILS, ETC.) BE- 
TWEEN ST. LOUIS, MO., AND POINTS IN ILLINOIS, 
WITH RATES FROM CHICAGO, ILL, CLEVELAND, 
OHIO, AND PITTSBURGH, PA., TO DESTINATIONS OF 
APPROXIMATELY EQUAL DISTANCE. 

Distance, 
miles. cents. 

Between St. Louis, Mo., and Aurora, Ill. ......... 57 pe ee 

From Cleveland, Ohio, to Rochester, N. Y........ : 2. 

Between St. Louis, Mo., and Rockford, Ill. ...... 

From Cleveland, Ohio, to Syracuse, N. Y......... 

Between St. Louis, Mo., and Waukegan, IIlL...... 

From Cleveland, Ohio, to Chicago, Ill............. 

Between St. Louis, Mo., and Joliet, Ill. .......... 

From Cleveland, Ohio, to South Bend, Ind........ 

Between St. Louis, Mo., and Chicago, IIll......... 

From Cleveland, Ohio, to Elkhart, Ind. .......... 

Between St. Louis, Mo., and Galesburg, Ill. ...... 

From Cleveland, Ohio, to Fort Wayne, Ind....... 

Between St. Louis, Mo., and Quincy, IIl........... 

From Cleveland, Ohio, to Pittsburgh, Pa.......... 

Between St. Louis, Mo., and Springfield, Ill...... 

From Chicago, Il., to South Bend, Ind........... 


COMPARISON OF RATES ON IRON AND STEEL ARTICLES 
CLASSIFIED IN LIST NO. 1 (AGRICULTURAL IMPLE- 
MENTS AND CASTINGS AND SHAPES) BETWEEN KEO- 
KUK, IOWA, AND POINTS IN_ ILLINOIS WITH RATES 
FROM CLEVELAND, OHIO, BUFFALO, N. Y., AND 
PITTSBURGH, PA., TO POINTS OF APPROXIMATELY 
EQUAL DISTANCE. 


Distance, 


— 


_ 


OTS AI HT OTS O'S CO 
ee OTH OTO2 He OTR 1 0100 O12 C1? 


—_ 


Rate, 


ROI RA EAWOON ONS 


corm Oo 


Distance, Rate, 
cents. 
Between Keokuk, Iowa, and Aurora, Ill.......... 2 . 
From Pittsburgh, Pa., to Van Wert, Ohio........ 15. 
Between Keokuk, Iowa, and Rockford, Ill........ é 

From Pittsburgh, Pa., to Toledo, Ohio............ 
3etween Keokuk, Iowa, and Waukegan, IIll...... 
From Pittsburgh, Pa., to Detroit, Mich. .......... 
Between Keokuk, Iowa, and Joliet, Ill. .......... 
From Cleveland, Ohio, to South Bend, Ind........ 
Between Keokuk, Iowa, and Chicago, Ill.......... 
From Buffalo, N. Y., te Fremont, Ohio........... 
Between Keokuk, Iowa, and Galesburg, Ill........ 
From Pittsburgh, Pa., to Alliance, Ohio.......... 
Between Keokuk, Iowa, and Springfield, Ill....... 
From Pittsburgh, Pa., to Canton, Ohio............ 
Between Keokuk, Iowa, and Quincy, Ill.......... 
From Pittsburgh, Pa., to Youngstown, Ohio ...... 
Between Keokuk, Iowa, and Peoria, Ill. ...... ‘ie 
From Pittsburgh, Pa., to Massillon, Ohio ........ < 


COMPARISON OF RATES ON IRON AND STEEL ARTICLES 
CLASSIFIED IN LIST NO. 5 (WIRE, NAILS, ETC.) BE- 
rw EtoN KEOKUK, IOWA, AND POINTS IN ILLINOIS 
WITii RATES FROM CLEVELAND, OHIO, BUFFALO, 
N. Y.. CHICAGO, ILL, AND PITTSBURGH, PA., TO 
POINTS OF APPROXIMATE EQUAL DISTANCE. 

Distance, Rate, 
cents. 


Between Keokuk, Iowa, and Aurora, Ill. ......... 11 
— Bulfalo, N. Y., to Fremont, Ohio .......... D 13. 
piween ,eokuk, Iowa, and Rockford, Ill. ....... 5 
om Ch eland, Ohio, to South Bend, Ind. ...... 
= ween J‘seokuk, Iowa, and Waukegan, Ill...... 
— Buffalo, N. ¥., to Peledo; OHIO 2.0.6.6 00.000 
bs ween Keokuk, Iowa, and Joliet, Ill........... 
— Cli veland, Ohio, to Hilkhart, Ind. ..........- 
= Ween xeokuk, Iowa, and Chicago, Ill. ........ 
a By falo. N. Y., to Sandusky, Ohio .......... 
etweer <eokuk, Iowa, and Galesburg, Ill. ...... 
From Chicago, Ill., to South Bend, Ind. ....:..... 
Between <eokuk, Iowa, and Springfield, Ill. ..... 
— Pi‘tsburgh, Pa., to Canton, Ohio .......... 
~ ga i<eokuk, Iowa, and Peoria, Ill. ......... 
om Pi'tsburgh, Pa., to Massillon, Ohio ........ 
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Iron and steel articles are grouped into the same 11 
lists for the application of commodity rates out of Chicago. 
From the latter city a few less-than-carload rates are in 
effect. From Gary and Hammond, Ind., to Illinois points 
the Chicago rates are applied; and the 5 per cent in- 
crease, although originally made in these rates, was not 
continued because, as defendants contend, of fourth sec- 
tion conditions, which would not exist were the 5 per 
cent increase in the Illinois state rates to go into effect. 


Fruits and Vegetables. 


The general basis of rates on fruits and vegetables be- 
tween St. Louis and Illinois points was formerly the same 
as the basis of rates between points in Illinois—the dis- 
tance tariff of the State Public Utilities Comimsison of 
Illinois—but because the carriers with the longer routes 
met the rates by the short routes, observing the rates 
of the short routes as maxima at intermediate points, 
the actual rates applied were considerably less than they 
would be were the distance tariff strictly adhered to. At 
present the rates are as described plus the 5 per cent 
increase. 

Though fruit and vegetables move in all directions in 
this territory, Chicago is the great receiving market. St. 
Louis obtains shipments of sweet potatoes, rhubarb, toma- 
toes, cucumbers, beans and berries from southern Illinois 
and apples from the northern part of the state. Irish 
potatoes are produced in western Illinois, and apples move 
from Calhoun county and the central part of the state. 

The great volume of the movement is in carload lots, 
but less-than-carload shipments are not uncommon. This - 
fruit and vegetable traffic is generally accorded expedited 
service, and not infrequently refrigerator cars are em- 
ployed. These, the defendants testify, involve a charge 
for maintenance of approximately 50 per cent more than 
bdx cars, and on the-~Illinois Central entail an empty 
movement of about 50 per cent. The damage claims on 
these commodities are considerable, in 1914 the Chicago 
& Alton paying out for this item 3.3 per cent of its 
entire revenue from the traffic; the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois, 4.06 per cent; the Illinois Central for 1915, 5.8 
per cent. 

From southern Illinois to Chicago there is considerable 
movement of fruits and vegetables in “pool” cars, loaded 
with less-than-carload shipments from various shippers, 
consolidated into carload lots by shipping associations 
and forwarded on the basis of carload rates. The defend- 
ants testify that they perform some extra terminal serv- 
ice at Chicago to facilitate the unloading of these pool 
cars. In 1914, on 13 specified railroads,* with 8,150 miles 


A. TT. & 8, PF: C. BB. & Oo C. T. H.. oS. Bs C. & A; Cc. G. 
Wi CCC &€ bt. is: Tt. Few. Cc. R. 2 o. P; C. & Bt. 
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in Illinois—two-thirds of the mileage of, the state—the 
average haul per ton of 20,652 carloads of fruit and vege- 
tables is given by the defendants as 154 miles; the av- 
erage loading 14.3 tons, the average rate 7.2 cents, the 
average car-mile revenue 10.5 cents, the average ton-mile 
revenue 9.4 mills. 

For 150 miles the present carload rate within [linois 
on berries is 18.1 cents; the present rate for that dis- 
tance from St. Louis to an Illinois point is 19 cents, 
which is less than the rate for a like distance in Indiana, 
Michigan, Missouri, Wisconsin, Iowa, Pennsylvania and 
New York. 

Below is a comparison for representative distances of 
the proposed carload rates on certain fruits and vege- 
tables between Illinois points with the present rates within 
Illinois and with rates in other localities, both state and 
interstate: . 


Distance 
100 150 200 300 400 


Commodity 
and where rates apply. 


Berries: 

Tilinoig, PTOPOKSE ....00000060 
FINO, SECRET .ccccecoscve 
Indiana 
pO ERP 
err rer rr 
ME sc icenw sestowenesens 
NE sins chips o.06G:0 keine owe 
PONMBVIVAMIA «2 ..cccccceccenee 
SS ere 29.4 37.8 44.1 ... 
Interstate, Chicago and Iowa® abel) ee 35 43 
Interstate, Kentucky to Chi- : 

So Rp er Sk BOA SRE”, REM steay “Gente <atee Aonesin-aee 6 


o 
o 


19 20.6 23.7 26 

18.1 19.6 22.6 24.8 
32.6 37.3 42 Saree 
21 26.3 32.6 34.7 
28 33. 39 42.5 
27.5 33 45 whet 
19.5 23 30 35 

37.8 39.3 41.3 47.3 


ee ee 


' RRR Hee bee 
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Apples, pears: 
Illinois, proposed 
Illinois, present* 
Indiana 
Michigan 
Missourit 
Wisconsin 
Iowa 
Pennsylvania 
New York ¥ 
Interstate, Chicago and Iowa® .... .se2 seve 25 
Interstate, Kentucky to Chi- - 


15.4 
14.7 
20 
20.9 
25 
18.9 


C1 OOO 
wr 


— 


NeEIPANe Ss 
Tie & MNO e& 


el al el el 
SCOoOnmooe 


om 


Potatoes: 


Illinois, proposed 

Illinois, present* 

Indiana 

Michigan 

Missouri 

Wisconsin 

Iowa 

Pennsylvania 

New York 

Interstate, Chicago and Iowa 
Interstate, Kentucky to Chi- 


15.4 
14.7 


ors co 


20 | 
18.9 


ee 
1 SSNSKSERyS 
on 


. ee 


Rhubarb, asparagus, onions with tops: 
Illinois, proposed 
Illinois, present* 
Indiana 
Michigan 
Missouri 
Wisconsin 
lowa 
Pennsylvania 
New York 
Interstate, Chicago and Iowa® 
Interstate, Kentucky and Chi- 

cago° 

Tomatoes: 
Illinois, proposed 
Illinois, present* 
Indiana 
Michigan 
Missouri 
Wisconsin 
Iowa 
Pennsylvania 
New York 
Interstate, Chicago and Iowa’ 
Interstate, Kentucky and Chi- 


*Illinois intrastate rates not filed. 

Berries, carload, third class, Morris’ I. C. C. 632. 

tApproved by Missouri. Public Utilities Commission as to 
apples. 

°Prescribed by Interstate Commerce Commission in Dockets 
Nos. 3068, 4447 and 3464, 29 I. C. C., 539. 


In Ponchatoula Farmers’ Assn. vs. I. C. R. R. Co., 19 
I. C. C., 513 (The Traffic World, Dec. 3, 1910, p. 817), a 
maximum carload rate on lettuce from Ponchatoula, La., 
to Chicago, Ill., of 55 cents per 100 pounds was prescribed. 
The distance is 870 miles and the ton-mile yield 12.6 mills. 
The rates on beans of 52 cents and on cabbage of 44 
cents were not disturbed: These yielded 11.9 mills and 
10 mills, respectively. 

In Fruits and Vegetables, 43 I. C. C., 291 (The Traffic 
World, April 7, 1917, p. 715), inter alia, certain carload 
rates on fruits and vegetables were approved from points 
in the South, east of the Mississippi River, to points 
North. The Illinois Central and the Louisville & Nash- 
ville carry large quantities of fruits and vegetables. Be- 
low are a few carload rates of these carriers, taken as 
representative of the rates of all the lines serving the 
east side territory: 

POTATOES. 
Revenue 
per ton- 
Rate, mile, 

From— Miles. cents. mills, 
New Orleans to Memphis 395 30 15.2 
Group 2 (Illinois Central) to Memphis 289 28 19.3 
Albany, Ga., to Chicago 898 53 11.8 
Ocala, Fla., to Baltimore 48.5 10.8 


TOMATOES. 
Revenue 
per ton- 


mile, 

From— Miles. mills. 
New Orleans to Memphis.............. 395 : 20.7 
Group 2 (Illinois Central) to Memphis - 19.2 


Albany, Ga., to Chicago 898 ‘ 18.4 
Ocala, Fla., to Baltimore ; 20.7 
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APPLES. 
Revenue 
ber ton- 
Rate, mile, 
From— cents. mills, 


New Orleans to Memphis 42 21.2 
Group 2 (Illinois Central) to Memphis 289 39 26.5 
Albany, Ga., to Chicago ne ; 
Ocala, Fla., to Baltimore — 


Comparing the earnings per ton-mile of the rates from 
New Orleans to Memphis, 395 miles, on potatoes, 15) 
mills; on tomatoes, 20.7 mills; and on apples, 21.2 mills 
with the earnings under the rates between St. Louis and 
Illinois points for 150 miles which are, on potatoes, 14) 
mills; on tomatoes, 14.2 mills; and on apples, 14.2 mills 
we find additional evidence bearing on the level of rates 
here involved. 


Packing-House Products and Fresh Meats. 


There are packing houses both in St. Louis and Ras 
St. Louis, and also many at Chicago. There is a heavy 
movement of packing-house products and fresh meats 
from East St. Louis to Chicago and a lesser movement 
to interior Illinois points, such as Decatur, Springfield 
and Jacksonville. St. Louis also ships to these desting. 
tions, though in smaller volume. There is no packing 
plant at Keokuk. 

These commodities generally move in private cars 
owned by the packers, for which the railroads pay by 
way of mileage three-fourths cent per mile for both loaded 
and empty movement—the empty movement of these pack- 
ers’ cars is nearly 100 per cent. There are commodity 
rates between St. Louis and Keokuk and practically the 
entire state of Illinois on a basis 5 per cent higher than 
the rate within Illinois. Between St. Louis and Chicago 
the rate on packing-house products is 10.5 cents and be 
tween East St. Louis and Chicago, 10 cents; on fresh 
meats 14.2 cents and 13.5 cents, respectively. The St. 
Louis rates, the defendants contend, are compelled by 
“fierce competition,’ and they allege that there are no 
lower rates in the country on these commodities, save 
only the Illinois state rates. 

Below is a comparison between rates on packing-house 
products and fresh meats from St. Louis to Chicago with 
rates in other territories: 


COMMODITY RATES ON PACKING-HOUSE PRODUCTS AND 
FRESH MEATS. 


Fresh Meat Rate. 
Commodity 
Miles. rate (cts). 


St. Louis to Chicago 
Kansas City to St. Louis 
Chicago to Cincinnati 
St. Louis to Albia 
Chicago to Detroit 

St. Louis to Monticello 
St. Louis to Moberly 


Packing-House Products Rate, 
Commodity 
Miles. rate (cts). 


St. Louis to Chicago 
Kansas City to St. Louis 
Chicago to Cincinnati 
St. Louis to Albia 
Chicago to Detroit ... 
St. Louis to Monticello. 
St. Louis to Moberly 


5th—17 

The defendants showed that the rates on packing-house 
products and the rates on fresh meats between St. Louis 
and Chicago are lower than the rates on packing-house 
products in Official Classification territory; lower thal 
the rates between Chicago and Cincinnati, or Louisville, 
or Detroit, lower than the rates between East St. Louis 
and Evansville, or Louisville, lower than those betweel 
Milwaukee and Indianapolis. Further, that the only rate 
that could be found lower was the rate of 9% cents o 
packing-house products from Chicago to Indianapolis, 4 
distance of 183.5 miles. The rates on fresh meats and 
packing-house products between St. Louis and Keokuk and 
Illinois points generally are lower than the rates for 
similar distances in Central Freight Association territory. 

Below the St. Louis-Chicago rates on packing-house 
products and fresh meats are compared with other inter- 
state rates on the same commodities: 
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COMPARISON OF RATES ON PACKING-HOUSE PRODUCTS. 


enue Minimum Earn- Earn- 
ton weight, ings per ings per 
_ Distance. Rate. pounds. Earnings. ton- mile. car-mile. 
nile, Chicago to— ; 
nills, a eR ee ee ordi nls, wna ai, simcaceleiale: «cigs s dom ewin wieine niern 290.5 10.5 26,000 $27.30 $0.0072 $0.0939 
212 NE ee ee ae ae SS ere err er 287.2 26,000 26.00 _ 0069 -0904 
26.5 MN 00rd, WOR WS WEES. «ais. sisch cigis'o wie 6ebis 015 Sa be ew eLOS 285.3 12.6 30,000 37.80 .0087 1325 
‘ Louisville (C. I. & L. R. R.) 324.3 13.6 30,000 40.80 .0083 .1258 
ie angie Cis, Ge IU. -eePR ENE BOGE) ove sc.0.60 os cccenccuneecees 266 12.6 30,000 F 37.80 -0094 .1421 
Detroit (N. Y. C. and M. C.) 283. 12.6 30,000 37.80 .0081 -1333 
rom Indianapolis (Monon) 183.5 9.5 30,000 33.30 -0103 .1714 
: East St. Louis to— 
15.2 Evansville (L. & N, Ry.) 162 12.6 30,000 37.80 .0155 -2333 
ills, Seasievilne Cha Ge DT SUE FLY.) 5 6 o.o:o.s:0 00.0.0: 000cecwscsecenarn 266 12.6 30,000 37.80 .0094 1421 
and Attica (C. & E. I.-Wabash) 208.7 12.6 30,000 37.80 .0121 .1811 
Indianapolis (Vandalia R. R.) 23 10.5 30,000 31.50 .0090 .1323 
- Milwaukee to Indianapolis (C. M. & St. P.-C. & E. 1. 268.5 11.6 30,000 41.76 -0086 .1518 
ills, ’ 


COMPARISON OF RATES ON FRESH MEATS. 

Minimum Earn- Tarn- 

weight, ings per ings per 

Distance. Rate. pounds. Earnings. ton-mile. car-mile. 

Chicago to Indianapolis (Monon) 183.5 16.8 20,000 $33.60 $0.0183 $0.1831 

East St. Louis to Indianapolis (Vandalia R. R.) 238 17.3 20,000 34.60 -0145 -1457 

Milwaukee to Indianapolis (C. M. & St. P.-C. & E, 268.5 20 20,000 42.00 -0156 .1564 

Indianapolis to East St. Louis (Big Four) 238 25.2 20,000 50.40 .0211 -2285 
Chicago to— 

ier ae? es I a a 5s suo arslsncaiain aca aunerern ea wean 290.5 20,000 28.40 .0097 .0977 

Se ee Ee ae eS ee SS ee ere 20,000 27.00 0091 -0912 

Pecans. Ga5, ae Ce Bh Ds ccc cesiasdtvsicdecbatcwwedcenae eae 285. 2 20,000 42.00 0146 .1472 

Louisville (C. I. & L. R. R.) 324. 2 20,000 44.00 .0134 .1356 

Detroit (N. Y. C. and M. C.) 283. 20,000 42.00 .0151 -1482 

East St. Louis to Louisville (L. & N.-Southern Ry.)............ 266 E 28,000 60.20 .0162 -2262 


ates 


Live Stock. Westville, Ind., to Chicago, Ill.... 55 7.9 48:7 
; f Lakeville, Ind., to Chicago, Ill.... 9.5 21 
There is some movement of live stock between St. a, Ind., + ee 26 11 26.3 
i s San tes A of ‘ iden, Jis., to Chicago, : 3 euate 
Louis and Illinois points, and the basis for the commodity Lodi, Wis.. to Chicago, Il “17.1 see 
rates is the Illinois scale of commodity rates plus 5 per Barton, Wis., to Chicago, 18.2 
cent, except for bridge tolls where these are not ab- Mendota, Wis., to Chicago, Ill.... 13¢ 5 SBAe 
sorbed. The defendants showed that forthe year ended Walcott, Iowa, to Chicago, Ill.... 19% 415 
0, 1914, on the 13 roads referred to above the 2lcott, Iowa, to Chicago, Ill.... 16 
June 20, 1914, r Malcolm, Iowa, to Chicago, Ill.... 
average weight of the load per car of live stock was 11.46 Malcolm, Iowa, to Chicago, Ill.... 25 *21 
ions within Illinois, the average haul per car 124 miles, Mitchell, Iowa, to Chicago, Ill.... $22. 
; Mitchell r $ wae * 
the average haul per ton 114.6 miles, the average revenue + ae ret “ihe be ‘token — 18 
per ton-mile 15 mills, and per car-mile 15.87 cents. The Farber, Mo., to Chicago, Ill....... 
average rate in Illinois for the average haul was 8.6 cents, 
as compared with 11.6 cents on cattle and 11.8 cents on tahoe 
hogs for the same haul in Iowa. The general basis of }Gattic. 
all live stock rates in Central Freight Association terri- ; 
tory, except for horses, is fifth class—sometimes fourth From points on the Missouri River it is usual to make 
class—but the rates used are higher than those within the same rates on live stock to East St. Louis as to St. 
Illinois. The following table gives certain interstate rates Louis, but from points in Missouri 100 to 150 miles dis- 
in this general territory: tant from St. Louis the rates to St. Louis are lower than 
" Cattle, ™ to East St. Louis, due, the defendants allege, to the 
, sheep, hogs, orseS, Missouri state rates 
-= Miles. cents. s. Bi a — 
7 ™ — Below are shown live stock scales within several west- 


Napol Ohio, Toledo, Ohio.. 36 7.4 10 ‘ “ : ‘ibe 
ne Teg , og “Toledo, Ohio 88.5 8.9 21 ern states offered in comparison with the Illinois rates: 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF LIVE STOCK RATES.-: 
Western states scales, ; 
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ET a Ra, ee ee 275 20.1 18.2 19.4 28.47 21.6 
eT eee eee ee 300 19.8 17.0 19.25 23.3 23.3 
SE Na dk awleannee aes 300 15.9 15.4 18.5 23.37 19.0 
BE Maes becdacer enced * 300 20.1 19.0 19.8 23.92 22.0 
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24.7 22.1 24.75 15.9 ats 20.0 19.0 17.4 249 
$4.5 20.6 eee 16.1 iis 26.5 15.2 18.0 975 
22.0 19.0 22.5 14.7 17.25 17.5 16.0 14.7 959 
25.7 21.8 25.75 16.2 aS 20.5 20.2 18.0 95.9 


*St. Louis-Illinois rates generally 5 per cent over these rates. 


+Distance scale, single line, on cattle, calves d. d., hogs d.d., sheep, lambs and goats d. d., between points in C. F. A 
territory, prescribed in Eastern Live Stock Case, 36 I. C. C., 675. i 

Old rates in Missouri were in effect prior to July, 1914, and carriers are seeking their restoration. 

Present rates in Missouri are published under protest by the carriers as confiscatory. 


Below the Illinois state rate from Champaign to Chi- 
cago is compared with rates from Champaign to Indi- 
anapolis and from Indiana points to Indianapolis: 


Cat- 
Miles. tle. Sheep. Hogs. Horses. 


From— 
*126 10.7 17.3 13.2 11.8 


Champaign, Ill., to Chicago... 
Champaign, Ill., to Indianapo- 


Fey ee re ee t118 $11.6 11.6 $11.6 $27.9 
Lebanon, Ind., to Indianapolis 30 8 (°) "9 .o 
Clark’s Hill., Ind., to Indian- 

OM A Ar eeaaes 50 11.1 () cD 
La Fayette, Ind., to Indian- 

ESSER SS a aaa 65 15 (°) ©) ¢*) 
Raub, Ind., to Indianapolis... 105 15 c*) (°) (°) 


*Illinois Central. 
tCleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis. 
tUsed class rates. 
°Interstate class rates: 
Cattle, sheep 


and hogs. Horses. 
Lebanon, InG., to InGiaMAMONS 2 oo. cceccciccses 7.4 11.6 
Coase EE.. BRG., CO TRBIGMEDOUS..2 2. cvccevcvseces 9.5 21 
La Fayette, Ind., to Indianapolis ............... 9.5 21 
rr ee. 2 er ccacatcews dns eean wanes 11 26.3 


Special equipment is necessary for live stock, and the 
return loading is light. Within Illinois the 36-foot car is 
chiefly used for handling live stock and the minima pre- 
scribed are: Cattle and _ horses, -22,000 pounds; hogs, 
single deck, 17,000 pounds, double deck, 22,000 pounds; 
sheep, single deck, 14,000 pounds, double deck, 19,000 
pounds. Caretakers of live stock are given free trans- 
. portation. 

Grain and Grain Products. 


St. Louis and East St. Louis for a number of years past, 
with regard to grain and grain products, have been 
treated as one market, and the rates to St. Louis and 
East St. Louis from points in Illinois outside the radius 
of approximately 100 miles were the same. The two cities 
have one grain exchange. 

In the early part of 1914 there: was a general increase 
of about 1 cent per 100 pounds in the rates on grain 
and grain products from points in Illinois to ali of the 
primary markets, both in Illinois, where the traffic was 
interstate, and outside, including St. Louis. Succeeding 
the action of the Commission in Grain Rates in Central 
Freight Association Territory, 28 I. C. C., 549 (The Traffic 
World, Dec. 27, 1913, p. 1192), holding the increase inter- 
state justified, this same increase was denied as. to East 
St. Louis by the State Public Utilities Commission of 
Illinois, but an appeal now lies in the Supreme Court 
of Illinois. Following the Five Per cent case, supra, an 
increase of 5 per cent was made in all the commodity 
rates on grain and grain products into St. Louis. The 
bulk of the traffic—about 80 per cent, say the defendants 
—in grain and grain products in Illinois moves on spe- 
cific commodity rates. ‘For shorter hauls and to the mills 
the Illinois distance scale is the basis. Also, for very 
short hauls into St. Louis and East St. Louis this scale 
is applied; but as the distance increases large rate groups 
are made to all primary markets in Illinois and to St. 
Louis. Grain in Illinois is divided into wheat and com- 
modities taking wheat rates, coarse grain and grain prod- 
ucts taking coarse grain rates. Grain, as a rule, loads 
-more heavily than grain products. The defendants con- 
tend that to avoid discriminations St. Louis and East St. 
Louis should still be grouped together for grain as for- 


merly. 

The average haul of grain to the St. Louis and East 
St. Louis market was given as 145 miles, the ‘average 
rates for the distance 7 cents per 100 pounds to St. Louis 
and 6 cents per 100 pounds to East St. Louis, while for 
corresponding distance the -rate into Indianapolis is 8 
cents; from Iowa City, Ia., to Peoria, Ill, 11 cents; from 
Cedar Point, Kan., to Kansas City, Mo., 12 cents; from 
Boyd, Minn., to Minneapolis, 94% cents; from Muscoda, 
Wis., to Milwaukee, 914 cents; all indicating that the 
average general level of rates on grain from Illinois points 
into St. Louis and East St. Louis is below that of rates 
into other primary markets in the same general territory 








Following is a table taken from one of the defendants’ 
exhibits, which illustrates the existing differences jn the 
corn and wheat rates on eight roads as between Si. Louis 
and East St. Louis and points in Illinois for distances 
approximating the average haul: 


- Rate Rate to 

x Distance, to St. ast St 
Corn and wheat from— miles. Louis, cts. Louis, cts. 
C. & A: si 
IN IN . 6:dioig darsiwre arse. gidiarenc 138 es té 
EE cs nniocceaeace 143 *7 +6 
EE iindiceeenscrineesens 152 *7 is 
C., P. & St. L: ‘ : 
re re er ee 149 £7 t6 
eas co 145 $7 +4 
I aa oe 141 47 if 





*I. C. C. A-550. 
fill. Pub. Util. Com. 118. 
$I. C. C. 1006. 


The following table illustrates rates on grain and grain 
products made under the Illinois distance tariff in com. 
parison with the commodity rates from St. Louis and East 
St. Louis to Illinois points: 


Other 
grain 
prod- 
Wheat, Flour ucts, 
af - . Miles. cents. cents. cents 
Illinois distance tariff ............ 30 5.1 5.1 4.6 
ast St. Louis and Godfrey, lll.... 26 4 4 " 
St. Louis and Godfrey, Ill........ a 5 5 "5 
Illinois distance tariff............. 40 5.6 5.6 5 
East St. Louis and Shipman, Ill... 40 4.8 1.8 4.8 
St, Louis and Shipman, Ill........ a 6 6 6 
Illinois distance tariff............. 80 7.4 74 6.8 
East St. Louis and Upton, Ill..... 79 6 6 6 
St, Louis and Upton, Ill........... te 7.9 7.9 7.9 
Illinois distance tariff ............ 100 8 8 7.3 
East St. Louis and Sherman, Ill... 100 6 6 6 
St. Louis and Sherman, Ill........ 7 7 7 7 
Illinois distance tariff............. 150 9.2 9.2 8.4 
East St. Louis and Pekin, Ill...... 148 6 6 6 
St. Louis and Pekin, Ill. .......... ve 7 7 7 
Illinois distance: tariff............. 200 10.4 10.4 9.5 
East St. Louis and Odell, Ill...... 198 7 7 7 
St. Louis and Odell, Ill........... wc 8 8 8 
Illinois distance tarlff ...........ee 275 13..9 13.7 10.6 
East St. Louis and Brighton Park, 
ere ee 273 8 N § 
St. Louis and Brighton Park, Ill.. .. 9 y 9 


The def€ndants submitted statistics on grain within 
Illinois as to the 13 roads referred to above. They showed 
that for the year ended June 30, 1914, the average haul 
per car was 103.5 miles; the average net weight per car, 
33.2 tons; the car-mile revenue, 32 cents; the net ton-mile 
revenue, 10.9 mills; the revenue per 100 pounds on the 
weight of freight, 4.98 cents. As to flour and other grain 
products for this period, the average haul per car was 
91 miles; the average net weight per car, 20 tons; the 
revenue per car-mile, 19.5 ceints; the revenue per net 
ton-mile, 8.9 mills; and the revenue per 100 pounds on 
weight of freight, 4.43 cents, From this it appears that 
the returns from this grain traffic in Illinois are low. 


Petroleum and Its Products. 


The general basis of commodity rates on petroleum and 
its products from St. Louis to points in Illinois is in re 
lation to that of the rates out of Wood River, Ill. Be 
tween points in Indiana, between points in Ohio, between 
points in Ohio and points in Indiana, and between points 
in these states and points in Illinois the general basis on 
this commodity and its products is 90 per cent of fifth 
class, Official Classification, which is the general basis 
in Official Classification territory. The St. Louis and 
Keokuk-Illinois rates are on the same basis as the rates 
between points in Illinois, save for the additional 5 per 
cent. The commodity rates in Illinois bear no fixed rela 
tion to the Illinois class rates. The defendants’ witness 


stated that they were from 60 to 80 per cent of the % 
per cent of the fifth class Official Classification scale. 
Petroleum generally moves in privately owned cars upon 


which a mileage of three-fourths of a cent a mil* on poth 
owners. 


petroleum 


the loaded and empty movements is paid to th 
Below is a table showing the present rates on 
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and iis products from St. Louis to points in Illinois com- 
pared with the rates on the same commodities between 
points within Illinois and from and to points in Central 
Freight Association territory: 


POR mn ~— 
ileag’ stance, ates, 
a From— miles. cents. 
f St. Louis, Mo., to Nameoki, Ill............ 10.8 ee 
10 + Wood River, Ill., to Dorseys, Ill........... 8.2 5.2 
| Toledo, Ohio, to Lime City, Ohio.......... 9 5.2 
{ St. Louis, Mo., to Bunker Hill, Ill......... 47.6 5.2 
50 Wood River, Ill., to Litchfield, Ill......... 49.8 5.3 
|\vhiting, Ind., to Union Center, Ind..:.... 47 8.6 
St. Louis, Mo., to Shelbyville, Ill......... 98 7.4 
100 Wood River, Ill., to Middlesworth, Ill..... 97 7.7 
Lima, Ohio, to Alexandria, Ind........... 101 9.5 
St. Touts, Mo., to Dudiey,. Tl... esccess 150 7.8 
150 +4 Wood River, Ill., to Conlogue, Ill.......... 148 7.8 
|Lima, Ohio, to Frankfort, Ind............. 145 10.9 
St. Louis, Mo., to Chrisman, Tl. .... <<. 173 - 9.2 
175 4 Lawrenceville, Ill., to Schneider, Ind...... 177 9.5 
| Whiting, Ind., to Stanley, Ohio........... 174 11.3 
St. Louis, Mo.,. te Danville, Bl... secs 198 9.3 
90 « Lawrenceville, Ill., to Hartsdale, Ind..... 200 9.5 
“| oledo, Ohio, to Lockland, Ohio........... 201 11.8 
St. Louis, Mo., to Momence, Ill............ 271 10.5 
915 Wood River, TL, to Morris, Tl... ..ccccwress 278 10.5 
Cleveland, Ohio, to Daleville, Ind......... 274 2.4 


The rates on petroleum from Lawrenceville and Wood 
River to points in Illinois are lower than the rates pre- 
scribed by the Railroad and Warehouse Commission of 
Illinois, the predecessor of the public utilities commission. 

Agricultural Implements. 

Agricultural implements between St. Louis and Keokuk 
and Illinois points move chiefly on commodity rates, and 
the St. Louis rates, distance considered, are generally 
5 per cent in excess of the rates between Illinois points. 
Under Illinois classification these articles are rated sixth 
class with a carload minimum of 20,000 pounds. In Offi- 
cial Classification the rating is fifth class with a minimum 
of 24,000 pounds, and in Western and Iowa classification 
the rating is class A, with minimum of 24,000 pounds. In 
Official and Central Freight Association territories these 
articles are handled almost entirely on a class basis, 
while within Illinois the defendants estimate that from 
90 to 95 per cent of the movement is on commodity rates 
lower than fifth class. For agricultural implements and 
buggies shippers frequently order large specially prepared 
equipment, such as furniture or high vehicle cars, more 
expensive than the ordinary box car. 
high vehicle cars have a large empty return movement. 

On all of the carload traffic in this commodity in Illinois 
on the 13 roads for 1914, the average haul per car was 
given as 101.9 miles; the average load per car, 14.35 tons; 
the loaded car-mile revenue, 18.8 cents; and the net ton- 
mile revenue, 13 mills. On the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy system in 1914, the average haul on agricultural 
implements was given as 285.8 miles, and the average 
car-mile earnings for that distance were 19.27 cents. The 
Tate between St. Louis and Chicago on these commodities 
is 16.3 cents. If they moved under the Illinois class rate 
it would be 16.5 cents. 

Below is a table compiled from one of the defendants’ 
exhibits of rates on agricultural implements between St. 
Louis and Mlinois points compared with other state and 
intersta‘e rates and the earnings under those rates. Here 
are also compared rates obtained by an average of the 
tates o1 these commodities under the distance tariff in 
lowa, Missouri, Minnesota and Wisconsin: 
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These furniture or 
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n i Increase in rate and 
7 3 per car earnings is 
= average of state rates 
fe shown in Patterson's 
: a fe Exhibit No. 4, p. 378, 
2 a Carriers’ Topical Ab- 
S Lo stract of Evidence 
§ Big 2 in I. P. U. C. 2996 used. 
Ss S .- 
o 5 32 ° Lea 
3 eR be 3 £88 & 
~~ oS o > = a 
3 ; n® o f nS Geo 
~ uw © Qe D = o nace oF 
2 v @ oN Of + ot S50 
3 = 2 gr a 3 aEL A, 
= A Ay c) o a 0 = 
Between 
Chicago and— 
St. Louis .. 281 16.3 $39.12 13.9 24 $57.60 $18.48 
E. St. Louis 278 15.5 37.20 13.3 24 57.60 20.40 
Quincy* ... 263 13.7 31.20 11.9 24 57.60 16.40 
Keokuk* .. 249 13.7 32.88 13.2 21.5 51.60 18.72 
Hamilton* . 272 13.7 31.20 9.2 24 57.60 26.40 
Burlington*, 206 13.7 32.88 15.9 20.3 48.72 15.84 
Between 
Peoria and— 
St. Louis .. 173 13% 26.40 15.2 17.2 41,28 14.88 
E. St. Louis 170 11 25.20 14.8 17.2 41.28 14.88 
Quincy .... 153 11 25.20 16.4 17.2 41.28 16.08 
Hamilton .. 112 11 25.20 22.5 13.8 33.12 7.92 
Keokuk 113 11 26.40 1 - 13.8 33.12 6.72 
Burlington... 96 11 26.40 27.4 13.1 31.44 5.04 
Between 
Ottawa and— 
St. Louis .. 251 16.3 39.12 12.1 24 57.60 18.48 
E, St. Louis 249 15.5 37.20 12.4 21.5 51.60 14.40 
Quincy .... 217 13.7 25.20 11.6 20.3 48.72 23.52 
Hamilton .. 189 11 25.20 13.3 18.9 45.36 20.16 
Keokuk ... 191 13:7 26.40 13 20.3 48.72 11.32 
Burlington., 160 13.7 26.40 16.5 17.2 41.28 14.85 
Between 
Canton and— 
St. Louisf.. 168 13.7 32.88 16.5 18.9 57.60 12.50 
E. St. Louist 165 13.7 31.20 18.9 17.2 41.28 10.08 
Quincy .... 122 11 25.20 20.6 13.8 33.12 7.92 
Hamilton .. 83 11 25.20 30.3 13.1 31.44 6.24 
Keokuk ... 85 11 26.40 20.9 13.1 31.44 5.04 
Burlington.. 8&3 11 26.40 31.8 13.1 31.44 5.04 
Between Rock 
Island and Mo- 
line and— ; 
St. Louis .. 237 13.7 32.88 11.4 21.5 51.60 18.72 
E. St. Louis 234 13.7 31.2 13.3 F1.5 51.60 20.40 
Quincy .... 152 11 25.2 16.5 17.2 41.28 16.08 
Hamilton .. 133 11 25.20 18.9 15.3 36.72 11.52 
Keokuk 130 11 26.40 20.3 15.3 36.72 10.32 
Burlingten.. 87 11 26.40 30.3 13.1 31.44 5.04 
. 
*Eastbound. 
tWestbound. 


It will be noted that the rate on agricultural imple- 
ments from St. Louis to Chicago is 16.3 cents, and for 
about the same distance from St. Louis to Kansas City, 
22% cents. 

In the 1915 Western Rate Advance case—Part II, 37 
I. C. C., 114 (The Traffic World, Jan. 1, 1916, p. 17), at 
page 128, it was said: 

The carriers are attempting to place agricultural implements, 
as far as possible, on the class basis, and as machinery, which 
is fairly representative of the entire class A list and moves in 
greater quantities than the agricultural implement mixture, 


takes class A rates, no reason appears why the implement mix- 
ture should not be placed on the same basis, 


The present rates on agricultural implements between 
St. Louis and Keokuk and Illinois points are below the 
class basis under the Illinois classification. 


Glass Bottles. 


The rates on glass bottles and fruit jars between St. 
Louis and Keokuk and points in Illinois are 105 per cent 
of the rates on the same commodities within Illinois, 
where they are carried on commodity rates lower than 
the Illinois distance scale, and adjusted with respect to 
rates from producing points elsewhere. Since no bottles 
are made in St. Louis and Keokuk, the movement is 
largely into these cities. 

Below are shown carload rates on glass bottles from 
Illinois producing points to St. Louis and Keokuk as 
compared with rates from Indiana producing points for 
equal distances: : 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF RATES ON GLASS BOTTLES, CARLOAD, FROM ILLINOIS PRODUCING POIN's Loui 
TO SF. LOUIS, MO., AND KEOKUK, VERSUS RATES FROM INDIANA PRODUCING POINTS TO POINTS EQUL st. I 
i yp i East 
Rate. Miles. From— = 2 iles iti 
To St. Louis, Mo., from ; sa — Miles = 
Terre Haute, Ind Conlogue, Ill. 8.9 9 n 
Alton, Ill. 5.2 24 | indiamapols, Ind Reno, Ind. 8.4 95 Traff 
Terre Haute, Ind Reelsville, Ind. 9.5 24 lumb 
; Indianapolis, Ind Kokomo, Ind. 7.9 54 
Hillsboro, Ill. . 58 Evansville, Ind Smith, Ind. 0 57 kee, 
ar me Frankfort, Ind. 8.4 61 fied. 
: ianapolis, In¢ Shelby, Ohio 2.7 216 
Streator, Il, : 216 1 Evansville, Ind II MIN acs. “6 class 5% areca ale ee aS 37 218 _. 
Muncie, Ind Westview, Ohio 4.2 214 
oe : { Indianapolis, Ind Berea, Ohio 5.2 271 basec 
Chicago Heights, IIl. Indianapolis, Ind Sandusky, Ohio 3.7 970 In 
Keokuk, Iowa, from— eens ee Springfield, Ill. 5.3 : ritory 
: as City, Ind Chicagz 5 . 67 
Alton, Ill. { Muncie, "ind meee ogy 377 sea 
Indianapolis, Ind Altamont, Ill. 2.6 to C 
; Evansville, Ind Morocco, Ind. 3.7 
Hillsboro, IIl. Muncie, Ind : Akron, Ohio 4.2 the « 
Serre, — SS ERS es Marsh, Ohio 4.7 this 
: uncie, In Ww ellington, Ohio 3.7 
Streator, Ill. Evansville, Ind Winthrop, Ind. 2.1 — 
Indianapolis, OS See ere Martel, Ohio o.7 A 
~~ : terre Haute, Ind Keokuk, Iowa distal 
Chicago Heights, Ill. ae. ana 8 Ata Seem Centralia, Tl. 7 and i 
ndianapolis, Ind 4t. Louis, Mo 2 
, : be lo 
Brick, Clay and Tile. FROM EAST ST. LOUIS.* 
: , 7 sy.98 , ar Rate, Ton-mile, Car-mile, 
__ Rate groups on all building and paving brick are large. To— i. i eae oe Th 
The St. Louis group extends west as far as Vandalia; Springfield ¢ 7 6 24.8 from 
Mo., and east as far as Altamont, Ill. St. Louis and Hast —eoria. - : 15 yond. 
St. Louis both took the same group rates from Illinois Rock Islend 5 be ville, 
points from 1902 until 5 per cent was added to the St. Rockford 32! 4.1 $9 From 
Louis rates, with no change in the East St. Louis rates. canis Sis J ‘ cents 
Canton, O., produces a large amount of this commodity fron Se Pee OW? rates from East St. Louls same as Ill, t 
and is typical of Ohio producing points. For substantially a cla: 
equal distances to points in Ohio, Pennsylvania and Wis- The ton-mile earnings under these rates from St. Louis, testif 
consin, the rates from St. Louis are.less than the Canton higher as they are than the ton-mile earnings from East shipn 
rates for the shorter hauls and for the longer hauls about St. Louis, is a reversal of the normal relationship, whereby India: 
the same. — earnings ought to decrease with the increase in ment 
‘ Rate istance. 
From— Miles. per ton. F : : * * 
, ete. “ollowing is a table in which are compared lumber ; 
St. Louis to Plainview, Ill. $0.84 ’ e so . Sin 
Canton, Ohio, to Lakeville, Ohio : § "34 rates and earnings from St. Louis to Illinois points with to cel 
St. Louis to Springfield, Il 9 .95 certain other interstate rates and earnings for similar 
Canton, Ohio, to Pittsburgh, Pa. 1.05 “~ : ie aoe + Slelill the 
at Cake te Peaste, oh 116 distances; 34,000 pounds is used as the loading: passe 
Canton, Ohio, to Lima, Ohio 1.21 i : , 
St. Louis to Cayuga, Ill. ¢ 136 a mee. a. Car-mile, 
Ps WLILeES, cents. mills. 
pe Ng A Rg my Log St. aa agg os : 2 Evi 
: : ° 0 J ; 
Galesburg, IIl., to Chicago, Ill iF 1.00 Sones Weta. ted. 75 3 sag 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. ... 9.5 5 
; Stone, Sand and Gravel. Galesburg, Ill. 8.5 2 entire 
The St. Louis rates are 105 per cent of the East St. Farmington, Iowa *8.5 . freigt 
Louis rates from and to Illinois points. There is a con- eee dee, “is <e 9 illust: 
siderable movement of stone to St. Louis, generally from Cairoto— ~~" — ite in comm 
nearby points, such as Stolle and Falling Springs, IIl1., Indianapolis, 10.5 2 than 
and of flint grinding pebbles from Chicago to St. Louis. Seunneiie ten” 9.5 ‘ most 
Upon the 13 roads for the year 1914 within Illinois the Chicago, Il. 10.5 The 
average haul on stone and gravel, as given by the de- _ Danville, Ml. 7 of the 
fendants, was 48.2 miles; the average loading, 44.7 tons; pate om tec 7 of m 
the average rating, 33.8 cents per ton; the average reve- Detroit, Mich. .. —. 
nue per ton-mile, 7.2 mills, and per car-mile, 31.4 cents. Sturgis, Mich. _ *Thi 
The rate within Illinois upon sand and gravel under the — ; — 
schedule of the State Public Utilities Commission of *Applies southbound only. tank 
eiiall 2 mi ‘ : , : Acid, 
Illinois for 48.2 miles is 76 cents a ton. Below is a table of rates and their earnings from St. — 
Lumber. Louis to Illinois points compared with the rates from Proce 
: . Chicago to Illinois points ere the di es are similar: mmc 
The commodity rate on lumber from St. Louis and East _ P Whee The Senne ae Ashes 
St. Louis to Chicago was for a long time 2 cents less ; Rate, Ton-mile, Car-mile, Ashes 
than the rate to the same destinations from the Ohio - ee ; Miles. mills. veer Bags" 
River, taking Cairo as an example. The rate from both nS ves a 9.3 i Bakin 
St. Louis and East St. Louis was formerly 8 cents, and _ St. Louis to Danville, Tll.... 187 J 8 3.6 Bedet. 
from Cairo 10 cents. The 5 per cent increase made the Chicago to Springfield, ll... 185 J 9.2 15.6 bras 
St.Louis rate 814 cents, while the East St. Louis rate - aaidihinds a? Beer. 
: * nterstate rate, 7.4. er, 
remains at 8 cents. tInterstate rate, 8.9. Binde 
" ‘ . ue 1 
* $ » ag 
PO a aye Rig cen a gy oe eae Sh, Sees te Cone In Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis vs. A. & S. RB Suites 
. : R. R. Co., 24 I. CG. C., 220 (The Traffic World, July 6, 1912, Bottor 
Below is a table of commodity rates on lumber from  p. 25), at page 221, it was remarked: otto 
St. Louis and East St. Louis to certain Illinois points and ; es ridge 
the ton-mile and car-mile revenue based on a loading of The orisival adi ist non pp Rg age Rigg . a= Bore 
34,000 pounds, illustrating the rate relationship of these sradually disappeared. East St. Louis became an important Bottle 
two cities: commercial and industrial center, the two cities wer in effect Bottle 
FROM ST. LOUIS. the same, and carriers in recognition of this fact gradually Bottle 
Rate, Ton-mile, Car-mile, ¢Stablished the same rates to these two localities. P r 1910 it 0x b 
T ae — cents. had come to pass that rates upon nearly all commo ities Boxes, 
i ee A 15 B.1 «95 nearly all directions, except certain territory, were the same t0 rims 
Springfield : “ & 9 St. Louis and East St. Louis. Garpe' 
arc, 
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Louis, effected by an increase of 1 cent in the rate to 
st. Louis and a reduction of one-half cent in the rate to 
East St. Louis, and sanctioned the putting of these two 
cities on the same basis as to this commodity. 

In Lumber to Western Points, 37 I. C. C., 198 (The 
Trafic World, Jan. 8, 1916, p. 66), proposed _rates on 
lumber from points in Missouri and Arkansas to Milwau- 
kee, Wis., and points immediately south, were found justi- 
fed. For example, the rate from Leeper, Mo., to Mil- 
waukee approved was 21.2 cents. For the distance of 
501 miles this yielded ton-mile earnings of 8.5 cents and, 
pased on 45,000-pound loading, car-mile earning of 19 cents. 

In Lumber Between Points in Western Trunk Line Ter- 
ritory, 38 I. C. C., 370 (The Traffic World, April 1, 1916, 
p. 676), a proposed rate of 12 cents from St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis, Duluth, Minnesota Transfer and Stillwater, Minn., 
to Chicago and Chicago rate points was justified. For 
the distance of 408 miles from Minneapolis to Chicago 
this yielded 5.8 mills per ton-mile, and, using a loading 
of 48,000 pounds, 13.9 cents per car-mile. 

It will be observed that the comparisons cited involve 
distances materially greater than those here involved, 
and in consequence the earnings per mile normally should 
be lower. 

Powder and High Explosives. 


There seems to be no movement of these commodities 
from St. Louis to Illinois except of shipments going be- 
yond. The principal producing points in Illinois are Fay- 
ville, East Alton, Phoenixville, Edwardsville and Pollard. 
From Fayville to St. Louis the rate on powder is 24.2 
cents; on high explosives, 31.5 cents; from East Alton, 
Il., to St. Louis the powder rate is 14.2 cents, but only 
a class rate on high explosives. The defendants’ witness 
testified that the carriers were earning less money on 
shipments of these commodities within Illinois than within 
Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania and on their interstate move- 
ment generally. 

Cement. 


Since we are now engaged in a general investigation as 
to cement rates, which includes the St. Louis-Illinois rates, 
the commodity rates upon this commodity will not be 
passed upon in this proceeding. 


Miscellaneous Commodities. 


Evidence was introduced as to the rates between St. 
Louis and Illinois points on a large number of commodi- 
ties other than those-already dealt with, and moved almost 
entirely upon the basis of commodity rates within Illinois 
freight committee territory. That already adduced is 
illustrative of the situation as to these miscellaneous 
commodities. The commodity rates are all of them less 
than the class rates which would otherwise apply and in 
most instances are materially less. 

The defendants showed revenue results and other data 
of the movement of 153,956 cars of all carload shipments 
of miscellaneous commodities at commodity rates,* ex- 


—__.. 


wane list of miscellaneous commodities moving in carloads 

includes: 

Acid, sulphuric in 
tank cars. 

Acid, phosphate in 
bulk 


Cotton linters. 
Cotton ashes. 
Cottonseed cake. 


Paper stock. 
Paper (wall). 
Peas and _. beans, 


4 Cottonseed hulls. dried. 
Alumina, sulphate. Cottonseed meal. Pickles. 
Ammonia, sulphate. Cullet. Putty. 
Ashes, brass, Demijohns. Refuse fertilizing 
Ashes, lead. Dross, lead. hail. 
Ashes, zine, Dross, spelter. Rope, wire. 


Dross, zinc. 
Dry plates. 


Bags and bagging. 


- Rosin, 
Baking powder, 


Salts, Epsom. 


Barytes, Endless chain -grate Scrap waste leather. 
Bedsteads (iron and _ fuel stokers. Shells, ground. 
brass). Engines. Soap. 
eer, Furniture, school. Soap powder. 
Beer, tonic. Glass, plate. Soap stock, cotton- 
Inder board. Glass, skylight. seed. 
Blue vitriol, Glauber’s salts. Soap, lye. 
Bottoms, spelter Glucose. Soda, bicarbonate. 
dross, Handles, wooden. Soda, ash. 
Bottoms, ine, Hair, plastering. Soda, coustre. 
pottoms, ine dross. Hop tonic. Soda, sal. 
ridge bu‘iders’ out- -Hop tea. Soda, sulphate. 
pi Jellies, Soda, silicate. 
ae blacix, Kegs. Spelter. 
petles, iss. Lead. Spring beds. 
Bottle carriers, Lead, paste. Starch. 
pate caps. Lead, scrap. Sublimed lead. 
Bex boat Lead, wool. Sugar. 
na fiber, k. d, Lime, phosphate. Table sauces. 
Canston: Leather. Tan bark. 
oe cork, Leather heels and Tanners’ offal. 
arcoal, animal. soles. Tile roofing. 
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Cable. Linoleum. : Tin articles. 
Cans, Lime sulphur solu- Tin foil. 
Canned goods. tion. Tin plate. 
Canned stock, Machinery. Tobacco. 

Cars, street. Malt Tobacco stems. 


Cars (chair, parlor, Metal couch frames. Tripate. 
dining, sleeping, Mucilage. Trout. 
coach, baggage, Nitre cake. Vinegar. 
express, mail, box, Nuts, peanuts or Washing compounds. 
refrigerator, ca- pecans, Waching machines. 
boose, coal, flat.) Oilcloth, floor. Water, mineral. 
Castings, school fur- Oil, cocoanut. Window shades. 


niture. » Oil, creosote. Window-shade cloth. 
Clay. Oil, cottonseed. White lead. 
Crude chocolate. Oil, linseed. Whiting. 
Crude glycerine. Pails. Wood-pulp board. 
Core. Paint, dry earth. Zine flue dust. 
Cordage. Paints. Zine, sulphate. 
Coal tar. Paper and paper ar- Zinc, oxide. 
Cotton, ticles. 


clusive of the commodities hitherto dealt with and some 
few others, such as coal, between Illinois points for the 
year ended June 20, 1914, on the 13 railroads. The aver- 
age car loading of these was 21.7 tons; the average haul’ 
per ton and per car, 86 miles; the average revenue per 
100 pounds on the weight of the freight, 3.8 cents. If 
the revenue were increased 5 per cent it would represent 
approximately the results upon the same traffic between 
St. Louis and Illinois points. Another of the defendants’ 
exhibits compares the average rate per 100 pounds for 
the average ton haul of these miscellaneous commodities 
with the average of carload class rates of classes 5, 6, 7, 8,9 
and 10 of .the State Public Utilities Commission of Illinois 
present distance scale for like distances and with rates 
for similar distances in other localities. Thus, the simple 
average of these sixth class rates for the average haul 
of 86 miles is showr as 9.07 cents per 100 pounds. The 
simple average rate of 3.8 cents per 100 pounds on all 
the cars included in the calculation is equal te about 
42 per cent of the average carload class rate of 9.07 cents 
for 86 miles. Still another exhibit of the defendants 
is offered to show that the commodity rates between the 
St. Louis and East St. Louis group and the Chicago 
group are generally lower than the commodity rates 
throughout Central Freight Association and Western Clas- 
sification territories. For example: 


Com- Com- 
mod- mod- 
ity ity 
rate, rate, 
Miles. cts Miles cts 
Sulphuric acid: Glucose: 
Chicago and— Chicago and— 
St. Louis... 290 7.4 ae 10.5 
E. St. Louis... 287 7 a. BE, LOU... 500% 10 
Evansville .... 286.3 14.2 Malt: 
Louisville ..... 306.4 15.1 Chicago and— 
Cincinnati, O.. .... 14.2 Gs SE aces de sme 7.9 
DOOROUEE nxessecs B000% 43.3 ) oe ee ee 7. 
Beer: Soap: 
Chicago and— Chicago and— 
St. Me cases Khas « 28:2 i See 15.8 
B. St. Louis*.. .... . , Be. Tee. 0050 15 
Canned goods: 
Chicago and— 
ee ee re 
2. Se Sass. crea 15 





*Interstate rates as appear in tariff filed with the Commis- 
sion to and from East St. Louis same as to and from St, Louis. 

There is specific complaint that Chicago and other 
Illinois points which compete with St. Louis have their 
commodities carried to consuming points in Illinois at 
rates so much less than those applicable from St. Louis 
to the same consuming points, especially when the dis- 
tances are similar, as to amount to undue preference. 
Likewise for equal distances out of Chicago and Keokuk 
into Illinois. - Many industries in St. Louis are in com- 
petition with those in Chicago for Illinois trade. Because 
of the increase in interstate rates from St. Louis, with 
no corresponding increase from Chicago, the complainants 
contend that their Chicago competitors are forcing St. 
Louis industries from trade in Illinois towns which were 
formerly their field, on the score of distance, and are 
compelling St. Louis merchants to absorb the increased 
freight charges, with consequent reduction of profits. 

One of the complainant’s witnesses testified that his 
grocery firm at St. Louis was in competition for the trade 
to Illinois points with grocery houses at East St: Louis, 
Alton, Litchfield, Pana, Benton, Centralia, Jacksonville, 
Springfield and Chicago. When the St. Louis rates were 
increased, this firm was compelled to “equalize the 
freight” with its competitors to absorb the increase. 
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Another of the complainant’s witnesses whose company 
at St. Louis manufactures steel castings, testified that 
its chief competitors were at East St. Louis, Granite City 
and Chicago; that it, too, was compelled to absorb the 
increase in the St. Louis rate to points in Illinois when 
it met this Illinois competition. 

The defendant maintains that St. Louis and East St. 
Louis were properly grouped together so as generally to 
accord them the same group rates on long-haul traffic in 
all directions; that the grouping has been equitable and 
for the most part has given satisfaction; that when St. 
Louis was placed upon the same basis as East St. Louis 
on traffic to and from the East the circle was simply 
completed, because these cities had been on one rate 
basis as to traffic to certain Ohio River crossings, such 
as Louisville, the Southeast, the Southwest, the West, 
the Northwest, and a large part of the North; and that 
in determining the group basis the railroads dealt with 
St. Louis and East St. Louis in a manner similar to that 
which they had treated points outside of Chicago in the 
switching zone. 

The Chicago switching district is between 35 and 45 
miles from north to south and 8 or 10 miles wide. It 
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crimination as between St. Louis and the east side arises 
regardless of the expense of crossing the Missicssippj 
River, and only because of an increase in the St. Louis 
rates wherein the expense of the river crossing was 
already considered with no corresponding increase in the 
rates of the Illinois side of that industrial communi‘y. 

The defendants point out that the expense of bridging 
the river at St. Louis is more than counterbalanc:d at 
Chicago by the cost of track elevation. From 151 to 
1914 the steam railroads in Chicago had, according to a 
witness for the defendants, spent $73,320,293.11 in sep. 
arating the grades of their tracks and of the sireets, 
This included 985 subways under the streets. To finish 
the work now under ordinance will require abou $16, 
000,000 more. The Illinois Central had spent upon track 
elevation in Chicago up to the end of 1914 on its main 
line from Chicago toward Cairo $3,561,000, and on its 
line between Chicago and East Dubuque $309,000. There 
is now under construction for the Illinois Central work 
of track elevation which will cost to complete $2,325,000, 

The following table gives a statement introduced by 
the defendants showing the expense to all roads in Chi- 
cago in elevating their tracks: 





CONSTRUCTION AT END OF YEAR 1914, 


Estimatedamount 
to complete 











Railroad. eliminated and Amount spent to work under or- 
subways con- end of calen- dinance at that 

. structed. dar year 1914. date. Total amount. 

re. rer ak COR TS. BE. oss.0-«0.c wine bciewe ee sane eee eos 23 ne \ Remdedawecaee $554,604.36 
ian 6s de a wlan onda 6 ake o has Nene en aaa ees 10 ae ‘ve . «teeeerwnnes 1,691,062.02 
Se ON BU ka kaa scence decweeesa ee ee ee ae 58 3,900,000.00 $1,225,000.00 5,125,000.00 
ccna. teereeenem & Guimer Ry. ...<..ccccivcecsccvavescescene 45 ase 6=63)—<S—S—s«s RD 4,463,148.70 
a ina eek @ 4:66 when ada aaa a hake gm eew ce eines 57 1,535,000.00 120,000.00 1,655,000.00 
Comme, Demnumee & BL Paul By. 22... csscnccdccccccccccvceses 47 3,705,653.74 844,346.26 4,550,000.00 
Cope, Teeee Tere B POC Ry. ccc cdcccccceccsccccccscceecs 59 3,223,900.69 499,887.84 3, 723,788.53 
I ie ss edn ch be CM eS aR ES be Meas CRERON OS S.08 35 1,275,237.09 118,000.00 1,393,237.09 
Cee Ge Se WEUONEUN TE. Th. occ ccctcctdcecedscccccecscacececs 4 [a =3—<C—S™Ss*—™SC Cn a 2,000,000.00 
ee ee ee rere 226 14, 447,300.00 2,000,000.00 16,447,300.00 
Chicago & Western Indiana and Belt Ry. of Chicago............ 95 11,844,733.00 8§,000,000.00 19,844,733.00 
I. a Vien d oes oe OLS A hae ahs oA EES OR 25 ee 8=——<“—*t*ésS Swe 452,665.00 
EG. an .5 5:4: 4)aks eeu midi rae Rl oe Sere aera caelws ake 24 3,561,311.34 2,325,000.00 5,886,311.34 
ES Si ain a die a dak <x waa aiake ob-dhaida dajndae sew eae ate ane neewabink 23 . i. i geeendensnes 309,000.00 
IE Rb bala 516: Wk a alee epee Tare 4 bs a Webha es sda O 0d Meee eo eEb Oe .06 23 eee. § =—sdi“*“‘(WRicéNaw es Ke 309,000.00 
i i Ms 7 55 6 ond Ae Eb ch aaa ee tabeeee eer newade 22 are )3—-t—“‘(ié‘« RS lw 597,000.00 
I 2 hee, 5 a4 Ribi'n a nisi Wisk Seid Sb Srp we WAKO bs 1 300,000.00 EPO AR RIE 300,000.00 
Lene Shore & Michigan Gouthern RY. .....ccccccccccccccccccces 70 7,298,315.17 465,600.00 7,763,315.17 
Be, Re eS Se eS ae 5 1,144,563.00 387,000.00 1,531,563.00 
Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Ry............cccee0- 62  .., —aaa eee 3,094,666.00 
Peeeeoaurenm, Bt. Wayme & Ciicage Ry... ccccccccccccvcscccccvcces 78 0 8 | eee 6,040,133.00 
OI a a 0 kaa We keane phi bia 9 & ea eas Dio wk imo 6 eo oe Saba 11 214,000.00 150,000.00 364,000.00 
ey I oaks. oo aidg wana eek arn nem ee saewee badweas 5 1,668,000.00 25,000.00 1,693,000.00 
pK paca neheee de Mew AaDhe ie Obs boa cee wnda eae ane atwase 985 $73,320,293.11 $16,159,234.10 $89,479,527.21 





includes from 3,200 to 3,500 industries. Its boundary be- 
gins just east of Deering, Ind., proceeds generally south, 
then west just north of Chicago Heights, and then north- 
westwardly in a zigzag way to Waukegan, Ill. The Chi- 
cago rate is carried for nearly the entire district, provided 
a certain minimum revenue is received for the transporta- 
tion. That is, to obtain the flat Chicago rate a minimum 
rate of 2 to 2% cents per 100 pounds must be paid upon 
a minimum weight of 60,000 pounds, and further, the 
revenue from the car must equal or exceed $15. Out of 
the rate when this minimum of revenue is returned the 
termina] or switching line receives, as a rule, 1 cent per 
100 pounds, with a minimum of $6 per car. The situation 
at St. Louis, as has been indicated prev‘ous to Oct. 26, 
1914, the date of the 5 per cent advance was similar in 
effect to that {n Chicago, though the result was arrived 
at by a different method. St. Louis and East St. Louis 
were treated as one switching district, which extends 
from east to west 14 to 16 miles and from north to south 
15 to 20 miles. In this were included about 1,700 indus- 
tries. As at Chicago, a common rate was applied to this 
district, provided a minimum in earnings was secured. 
That this minimum was determined in the St. Louis dis- 
trict by inquiring whether in a particular instance the 
traffic moved at least 100 miles is immaterial. 


The carriers deemed that between what might be 
termed the St. Louis-East St. Louis group and Illinois 
points, reasonable rates were 5 per cent in advance of 
those existing before Oct. 26, 1914. We found the in- 
creased rates to have been justified as to that part of 
this group which lay in Missouri, but the Illinois, com- 
mission, as already related, suspended the proposed rates 
as applying to the portion of the district lying in Illinois, 
and has not yet decided the issue. The question of dis- 











The total amount of $73,320,293.11 represents the cost 
of elevating the tracks, building subways, filling and 
paving streets, and collateral costs of elevation. The 
cost of the tracks is not included, nor of the depots. Both 
freight and passengers move over .these elevated tracks 
into Chicago. The witness who gave the data was for 
several years the engineer of bridges of the Illinois Cet- 
tral. He estimated the approximate cost of reproducilg 
the two railroad bridges over the Mississippi River at St. 
Louis at from $3,000,000 to $3,500,000 each. 

Beyond the two great terminals the traffic conditions 
between St. Louis-East St. Louis and Illinois stations are 
substantially the same as between Illinois points such 
as Chicago and the same Illinois stations; also between 
Illinois points generally. From the elaborate statistics 
introduced by the defendants we may perhaps safely 
assume that the terminal expense per car at Chicago 18 
greater than the average for the state of Illinois. 

While the complainant technically attacked the present 
commodity rates between St. Louis and Illinois points a 
unreasonable, it substantially conceded that the quantity 
of the rates was not excessive, and the main contention 
is that these rates are unduly preferential. The carries 
admit a discrimination which is unlawful against St. Louls: 
The interveners, however, assert, in the first place, that 
the present advances in rates as between the two citles 
works no unlawful discrimination against St. Louis be 
cause as to this locality a haul across.a bridge is involved 
which increases the service rendered by the carriers, and, 
in the second place, that if discrimination be {ound it 
should not be remedied by increasing the Illinvis state 
rates, which, they insist, are reasonable. ; 

Previous to the altered relationship between Si. Lows 
and East St. Louis effected by the 5 per cent increase 
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in the rates of St. Louis, these two cities on the opposite 
sides Of the Mississippi River were as to hauls into 
Illinois 100 miles or more treated as one community. 
Commercial conditions had become adjusted to this rate 
situation and little dissatisfaction had shown itself either 
on the part of carrier or shipper. The increasing of the 
rates as to St. Louis with no attendant increase as to 
East St. Louis disrupted this satisfactory rate adjustment, 
and as a Whole has brought to pass undue prejudice to 
St, Louis. If the rate parity eastbound should be dis- 
rupted, consistency would seemingly permit a similar dis- 
ruption westbound, and thus require East St. Louis to 
destinations west of the irregular ring boundary to the 
west of St. Louis to pay rates higher than the St. Louis 
rates. ‘ 

This record, as a whole, points to the conclusion that 
the interstate commodity rates to the west of the region 
here involved are higher than in Illinois; that the com- 
modity rates between points without the state, such as 
St, Louis and Keokuk, and points within Illinois are 
generally upon a higher basis than the commodity rates 
within Illinois; and that the commodity rates in the 
western part of Official Classification territory are gen- 
erally, and apart from state commodity rates within IIli- 
nois, on a level higher than the commodity state rates. 

That there is a barrier against interstate commerce 
into and out of Illinois at the state line, particularly in 
respect to traffic between St. Louis and Illinois points, is 
apparent from rate comparisons in evidence. Traffic 
within Illinois is accorded commodity rates generally 
lower than when the movement is interstate. In so far 
as this works unlawful discrimination against interstate 
commerce, and in so far as the rates for traffic within 
the state constitute a burden upon interstate commerce, 
itis a violation of the act. 

The interveners sought to differentiate the case at bar 
fom the Shreveport case, 23 I. C. C., 31 (The Traffic 
World, March 30, 1912, p. 599), pointing out that the car- 
riers had effected the discrimination by their own act 
in increasing the St. Louis rates by 5 per cent. The 
increase in freight rates, however, was brought about 


following a finding of this Commission which justified, in ~ 


general, a 5 per cent increase in a territory of which 
the greater portion of Illinois was a part. At the sup- 
plemental hearing neither the complainants nor inter- 
veners offered any evidence against the existing com- 
modity rates, between St. Louis and Illinois points or 
between Keokuk and Illinois points, to demonstrate that 
they were intrinsically unreasonable. 

Upon the reasonableness of commodity rates on bitu- 
minous coal, coke, stone, sand or gravel, powder and high 
explosives, pig iron and blooms, and cement, we will not 
pass in this proceeding, and these are’ not included in 
our general finding. These commodities were either ex- 
Pressly excepted—cement because of the cement inves- 
tigation—or as to them the evidence was insufficient. 


Findings. 


We are of opinion and find, for the purpose of ending 
the discrimination found herein— 

(1) That the present commodity rates, with the excep- 
tions above noted, between St. Louis and Illinois points 
and between Keokuk, Ia., and Illinois points, in so far 
as they are no greater than the class rates which would 
apply to the same traffic were no commodity rates in 
— are no greater than just and reasonable maximum 
rates, ; 

(2) That the commodity rates between St. Louis and 
Illinois points are unduly and unreasonably prejudicial 
against St. Louis and unduly preferential to East St. Louis 
to the extent that they exceed the commodity rates by 
the same routes between East St. Louis and the same 
lllinois points where these Illinois points are 100 miles 
or more from St. Louis; and where the Illinois points 
are less than 100 miles from St. Louis are unduly and 
unreasonably prejudicial as against St. Louis and unduly 
Preferential as to East St. Louis to the extent that they 
exceed the commodity rates by the same routes between 
East St. Louis and these same Illinois points by more 
than the differences which existed prior to Oct. 26, 1914. 

(3) That the present commodity rates between Keokuk, 
la, and ‘‘linois points are unduly and unreasonably preju- 
dicial as against Keokuk and unduly preferential as to 
Points ir Illinois directly opposite to Keokuk to the ex- 
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tent that they exceed the commodity rates by the same 
route between such points in Illinois directly opposite to 
Keokuk and the same Illinois points where the points 
are 100 miles or more from Keokuk; and where the IIli- 
nois points are less than 100 miles from Keokuk, are 
unduly and unreasonably prejudicial as against Keokuk 
and unduly preferential as to points in Illinois directly 
opposite to Keokuk to the extent that they exceed the com- 
modity rates by the same routes between such points in 
Illinois directly opposite Keokuk and these same Illinois 
points by more than the differences which existed prior 
to Oct. 26, 1914. 

(4) That the commodity rates between St. Louis and 
Illinois points are unduly and unreasonably prejudicial as 
against St. Louis and unduly preferential as to Chicago 
to the extent that the commodity rates between St. Louis 
and Illinois points are on a basis, distance considered, 
higher than the commodity rates between Chicago and 
those sathe Illinois points. 

(5) That the commodity rates between Keokuk and 
points in Illinois are unduly and unreasonably prejudicial 
as against Keokuk and unduly preferential as to Chicago 
to the extent that the commodity rates between Keokuk 
and Illinois points are on a basis, distance considered, 
higher than the commodity rates between Chicago and 
those same Illinois points. 

(6) That the maintenance by the defendants -of com- 
modity rates between points in Illinois which in combina- 
tion with other commodity rates required or permitted by 
this report will produce the undue and unreasonable prej- 
udice against interstate commerce and the undue pref- 
erence in favor of intrastate commerce within Illinois con- 
demned in this report of the Commission, is unlawful. 

(7) That the commodity rates of these defendants be- 
tween points within Illinois 100 miles or more apart 
where they are on a basis lower than the basis of the 
commodity rates between St. Louis and Illinois points 
for corresponding distances are a burden upon interstate 
commerce and unduly preferential to intrastate commerce. 


Order. ; 

The orders require the carriers to cease and desist from 
maintaining the unduly preferential rates. They command 
the railroads on or before July I6 to establish commodity 
rates to points in Illinois, one hundred or more miles dis- 
tant from St. Louis, which do not exceed the commodity 
rates contemporaneously maintained by the same routes 
between East St. Louis and the Illinois points. They are 
further ordered to establish, on or before July 16, com- 
modity rates between St. Louis and points in Illinois less 
than 100 miles distant from St. Louis no greater than the 
rates contemporaneously maintained by the same routes 
between East St. Louis and these same Illinois points by 
more than the differences which existed prior to Oct. 
26, 1914. 

In as few words as possible the order of the Commission, 
it is believed, may be stated to be: Give St. Louis and 
Keokuk rates no higher than you give East St. Louis and 
Chicago, for like distances over the same routes. How 
the carriers are to do that, theoretically, is within their 
option. They may lower their interstate rates or in- 
crease their state rates—if they can. The discrimination, 
according to the Daniels report, was brought about by the 
refusal of the Illinois Commission to allow a five per cent 
advance on hauls within the state after the federal body 
had made its report in the Five Per Cent case. That re- 
fusal, the Commission holds, places an undue burden on 
interstate traffic and gave an undue preference to state 
traffic. 

The order is broader than the original Shreveport order 
in that it requires the carriers to cease and desist from 
giving Chicago and other points in Illinois rates on traffic 
within the state on a lower basis than’ they accord traffic 
from points just beyond the state to points within the 
state lines. 
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The railroads at the hearing insisted that the state rates 
were too low, so, of course, they will raise them as soon 


as they can get the case into the situation in which the- 


original Shreveport matter now stands, unless, of course, 
some court or congressional action has the result of limit- 
ing the power of the Interstate Commerce Commission as 
declared by it in its decisions in the Minnesota and Shreve- 
port cases. 


SHIPMENT OF POTATOES 


Dealing with the question of proper rates and charges 
for transporting potatoes in insulated or refrigerator cars, 
the Commission, in No. 8641, Northern Potato Traffic Assn. 
vs. Chicago & Alton et al., Opinion No. 4431, 44 I. C. C. 
426-38, has held that the rates from producing points in 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, on the Great Northern, Northern 
Pacific and Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie to 
Western Trunk Line destinations had not been shown to be 
unreasonable. It held, however, that a rental charge of 
$5 per car per trip on refrigerator or other insulated cars, 
during the summer months is a new charge which had 
not been justified. It was imposed in April, 1916. In that 
month the rental charge of $5 per special car was made 
applicable throughout the year instead of only in the win- 
ter months. It has been further held that the charges for 
the protective service furnished by the carriers, such as 
the furnishing of heaters, the running of the potato cars 
into roundhouses and other warming places during cold 
weather, had not been shown to be unreasonable. It was 
also held that the tariff provision which seeks to limit the 
carriers’ liability for loss or damage due to cold or heat, 
not the direct result of the negligence of the carrier, is not 
a violation of the Cummins amendment to section 20 of 
the act to regulate commerce. 


Commissioner Clark, author of the report, pointed out 
that that tariff provided for additional service and limited 
the liability thereunder. It did not constitute a limitation 
upon the liability of the carriers under the ordinary method 
of transporting the potatoes. Mr. Clark made the point 
that the allegations ignored the fact that the classification 
rule (No. 9 of Western Classification), which provides for 
the addition of ten per cent to the ordinary rate, if the 
shipper elects not to ship under the uniform bill of lading 
can have no bearing on a charge for a protective service, 
such as the carriers were offering in lieu of the ordinary 
transportation service to which undoubtedly the alterna- 
tive feature provided by rule No. 9 would apply if the 
service rendered was merely the ordinary one. 

The Commission, while holding that the rental of $5 per 
car had not been shown to be unreasonable, pointed out 
that while that charge is applied on shipments originating 
in Minnesota north of St. Paul by the Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific, and west of St. Paul by the Soo Line, it 
is not imposed on shipments originating in Wisconsin, nor 
is it applied locally within Minnesota or Wisconsin. The 
defendant roads admitted that the rental charge formerly 
existed on the Wisconsin lines; that there has been a dis- 
continuance of it in various parts of the country and that 
officials of lines operating in Wisconsin discontinued it be- 
cause they thought it was discriminatory. 

The Commission held that the carriers were discrimi- 
nating against Minnesota shippers in favor of Wisconsin 
shippers, because they joined in the tariffs which provide 
for imposing the $5 charge from Minnesota. while con- 
temporaneously allowing shippers from Wisconsin to ship 
without such a charge. The order of the Commission 
therefore is that the carriers cease and desist from such 
discrimination, on or before August 1, 1917. A further 
order is that they cease and desist from charging the 
rental from both Wisconsin and Minnesota during the 
period each year from April 14 to October 14. On all 
other phases of the complaint the Commission held with 


the carriers. 
\ 


OIL CITY RAIL-AND-LAKE 


In a report by Commissioner Clark on I. and S. No. 964, 
Oil City Rail-Lake Rates, opinion No. 4432, 44 I. C. C. 
439-41, the Commission has held that the carriers have 
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not justified a proposed change in the class rate phages 
whereby Oil City, Franklin McClintock, River Ridze ang 
South Oil City, Pa., were to be placed on the Ba timore 
bases in lieu of the Rochester bases on traffic destined ty 
Lake Michigan and Lake Superior ports, to Minneapolis 
and points taking the same rates, in connection with the 
Great Lakes Transit Corporation. The schedules itvolveq 
are to be canceled on or before August 1. This decision 
follows the ideas of the Commission expressed in lake 
and rail class rates from Pennsylvania points, 26 I. C. ¢, 
669. 


COTTON TO.NEW ENGLAND POINTS 


The Commission has forbidden an increase in rates op 
cotton and cotton linters from Norfolk via water to New 
York and thence by rail or water to northern and easter 
destinations, and the schedules must be canceled on or 
before August 1, 1917. That is the substance of the re 
port made by Chairman Hall in I. and S. No. 986, opinion 
No. 4438, 44 I. C. C 441-2. R. Walton Moore, attorney for 
the Old Dominion S. S. Co., is the only person who took 
part in the hearing. He said the cancellation schedules 
were filed because the connections of the Old Dominion re- 
fused to give reasonable divisions to the southern carriers 
out of the through rates it was supposed to eliminate. The 
elimination would have the effect of increasing the through 
rates by from 2 to 11.5 cents per 100 lbs. 


RATES ON LUMBER 


An award of reparation has been made in No. 8689, 
Prairie Oil & Gas Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., Opinion No. 
4440, 44 I. C. C. 493-4, on account of an unreasonable rate 
on lumber from Bridgeport, Ill., to Ramona, Okla. The 
rate was held to be unreasonable because the component 
charged for that part of the haul between St. Louis and 
Ramona exceeded the rate subsequently put into effect. 
The railroads did not contest the case, admitting that the 
combination was unreasonable. 


WANT OF PROSECUTION 


The Commission has dismissed No. 8791, National Pickle 
and Canning Co. vs. Pere Marquette et al., opinion No. 
4444, 44 I. C. C., 502-3, for want of prosecution. The com- 
plainant asked for reparation on a carload of pickles from 
West Olive, Mich., to Chicago, on the ground that it 
was unreasonable and exceeded a rate of 9 cents con 
temporaneously applicable from Muskegon, a farther dis- 
tant point. The assailed rate was the fifth class pre 
scribed for pickles. The nine-cent rate was a commodity 
rate which would have been applied at the intermediate 
point of origin upon reasonable request therefor. No 
such application was made, so far as the Commission 
knows, because no testimony was offered in the com- 
plainant’s behalf. 


RATES ON TOILET PAPER 


An award of reparation has been made in No. 8697, 
Scott Paper Co. vs. Atlantic City R. R. Co. et al., opinion 
No. 4445, 44 I. C. C. 503-5, on account of an unreasonable 
rate on toilet paper in less than carloads from Chester, 
Pa., to Hammonton and other points in New Jersey. The 
unreasonableness consisted in that the through rate 
charged exceeded the aggregate of the intermediate. I 
connection with the case the Commission considered por 
tions of fourth section application, No. 1774, but the de- 
partures from the fourth section desired by the railroads 
in that application have been corrected, and no finding 
thereon was necessary. The correction was made by lt 
creasing the intermediates so as to equal the through rate. 
Reparation will be awarded for the difference between the 
combination and the through rate. 


CLASS RATES SUSTAINED 


An order of dismissal has been entered in No. 7248, La 
Crosse Shippers’ Association et al. vs. Chicago « North 
Western et al., opinion No. 4448, 44 I. C. C. 512-13, Commis 
sioner Daniels reporting that class rates maintained by 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul from La Cross° to des 
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tinations on its lines in Minnesota had not been shown to 
be unduly prejudicial. The report says the testimony sub- 
mitted was not materially different from that considered 
and reported in 38 I. C. C., 453. Mr. Daniels said the testi- 
mony of one witness was reiteration and that of another 
merely cumulative. The complainants, he said, were put 
on notice by the original report that the’ evidence they 
might subsequently proffer to support the allegation of 
ynjust discrimination against La Crosse must be clear, con- 
yincing and definite. An analysis of it, he said, failed to 
disclose proof of the character required. 


RATE ON BRICK 


The complaint in No. 8776, Coffeyville Vitrified Brick 
and Tile Co. vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, opinion 
No. 4449, 44 I. C. C., 518-14, has been dismissed. The re- 
port is that the rate on brick shipped over an interstate 
route from Collinsville to Stillwater, Okla., had not been 
shown to be unreasonable or otherwise in violation of 
the act. A rate of 7 cents was applied over that route, 
964 miles long. The short-line distance is over a state 
route 97.1 miles. Over it a combination rate of 12.5 cents 
should have been made. The Corporation Commission of 
Oklahoma, prior to the shipment, had prescribed a rate 
of 5.5 cents over the intrastate route, but at the time 
the shipment moved that rate was suspended by the court. 
The Commission’s report said there was no showing that 
the 12-cent rate was unreasonable per se. No contention 
of misrouting was made. 


RATES ON FIRE BRICK 


CASE NO. 8483 (44 I. C. C., 448-455) 
A. P. GREEN FIRE BRICK COMPANY VS. CHICAGO & 
ALTON RAILROAD COMPANY ET AL. 
Submitted April 8, 1916. Opinion No. 4435. 


Present relation of rates on fire brick in carloads from Mexico 
and St. Louis, Mo., found to be unduly prejudicial to com- 
plainant and preferential of shippers at St. Louis; defend- 
ants required to revise rates to territory relatively near, 
giving recognition to substantial differences in distance. 





































HARLAN, Commissioner: * 

In this complaint it is alleged that the carload rates on 
fire brick and fire clay products from Mexico, in the state 
of Missouri, to a large number of destinations in the sev- 
eral classification territories are unreasonable and unjustly 
discriminatory to the extent that they exceed the rates on 
— commodities from St. Louis to the same destina- 
ions. 

Mexico is served by three railroad lines, the Wabash 
Railroad, hereinafter termed the Wabash; the Chicago & 
Alton Railroad, hereinafter termed the Alton; and the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the Burlington. The Wabash affords rail 
facilities southeast to St. Louis and points beyond and 
northwest to Ottumwa and Des Moines, both in the state 
of Iowa; the short-line distance to St. Louis, 110 miles, is 
over the rails of this carrier. At Moberly, about 40 miles 
northwest of Mexico and in the same state, it intersects 
the main line of the Wabash extending west to Kansas 
City and Omaha and east to Chicago and beyond, crossing 
the Mississippi at Hannibal. Eastbound traffic from Mex- 
1c0 Moves principally through Moberly and Hannibal. The 
Alton affords an outlet west to Kansas City and beyond, 
east to the territory beyond the Mississippi, crossing the 
Tiver ai Louisiana, 51 miles from Mexico, and southeast 
to East St. Louis and beyond. The distance from Mexico 
to Easi St. Louis over the rails of this carrier is 155 miles. 
The Burlington reaches Mexico by means of a branch line 
which connects with the main line at Old Monroe, 64 miles 
from Mexico, from which point it extends southward to 
St. Louis and East St. Louis and northward to the general 
territory reached by the Burlington system, including 
Points in the states of Illinois, Iowa and Nebraska. 


The testimony offered upon the hearing related to rates 

















on fir brick only. Broadly speaking, the rates on this 
on lity from Mexico to the North and Northwest, in- 
: udiz | northern Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
; _— Dakota and a portion of Nebraska, are the same as 
€ rates from St. Louis. To southern Illinois and the 


ae "y east of the Indiana-Illinois jine the rates from 
xico, with some exceptions, are 3 cents higher than from 
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St. Louis; to territory south of the Ohio River and east 
of the Mississippi the rates from Mexico are either 3 cents 
or 4 cents higher than from St. Louis, depending upon the 
routing of the traffic, the lower rate applying over the 
Alton and the higher in connection with the Wabash; to 
points in Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas the rates from 
Mexico and St. Louis are equal. Although to most of the 
points in Oklahoma and Kansas and to some points in 
Nebraska the rates from Mexico are lower than from St. 
Louis, the complainant contends that there is no traffic to 
such lower rated points and that to nearly all points where 
there is an actual movement Mexico has no advantage in 
rates, although its distance is materially less. It is the 
contention of the complainant that the present rate ad- 
justment in effect from Mexico is unduly prejudicial to 
that city; it urges that if. St. Louis in its rates to the 
East and Southeast is given the advantage of the 110 miles 
difference in distance, Mexico should have a similar ad- 
vantage in rates where it has the advantage in distance 
over St. Louis. The complaint therefore prays: (1) That 
Mexico be placed on the St. Louis basis as to rates in all 
directions; or (2) that Mexico, where it has the advantage 
of St. Louis in distance, be given rates lower than from 
St. Louis. While the complaint specifies the territory to 
which a differential of 3 cents under St. Louis is desired, 
this request was modified on the hearing and on its briefs, 
and the desires of the complainant are now understood to 
be in substance as above stated. 

The president of the complainant corporation testified 
that it is able to do a general business in all of the sur- 
rounding territory excepting the “quadrant” to the east 
and southeast of St. Louis, but that from this section it is 
barred by its disadvantage in rates. The complaint as 
filed is directed only against the competition of St. Louis 
shippers, but at the hearing it developed that the com- 
plainant has competitors also at Vandalia, Fulton and New 
Florence, in the state of Missouri; at Granite City, Alsea, 
Ottawa, Streator and La Salle, in the state of Illinois; and 
in the Ashland and Portsmouth districts of Kentucky and 
Ohio. It was also urged upon the hearing that the rates 
en brick from Vandalia and from some of the Illinois points 
are unduly prejudicial to complainant. The accompanying 
statement showing the rates from Mexico and St. Louis to 
representative points, grouped for convenience as _ north- 
west, northeast, southeast and southwest, will illustrate 
the general rate situation. The short-line distances and 
ton-mile earnings are also given to indicate the earnings 
under the rates. To points in the southeast distances from 
Mexico are given over both the Wabash and Alton, corre- 
sponding to the rates applicable. - 


St. Louis, Mo. 





| 


Mexico, Mo.—— 
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Northwest: 
Des Moines, I[a...... 230 7.5 6.52 339 7.6 4.42 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. .. 259 9 6.95 307 § 5.86 
Ottumwa, fa. ...... 169 7.5 8.85 247 7.5 6.07 
Omaha, Neb. ...... 304 7.5 4.93 413 7.5 3.63 
Lincoln, Neb. ...... 359 10.5 5.85 468 10.5 4.49 
Sioux Falls, S. D... 465 12 5.16 57d 12 4.17 
Albert Lea, Minn.... 367 10.5 5.72 462 10.5 4.55 
St. Paul Minn...... 486 10.5 4.32 563 10.5 3.73 
Northeast: 
La Crosse, Wis..... 464 8 3.45 441 8 3.63 
Madison, Wis. ..... 404 9.5 4.70 370 9.5 5.13 
Chiceso, Th. .ixvecs. 320 7.4 4.62 283 7m 5.23 
Pee 191 5.8 6.07 162 5.8 7.16 
Springfield, Ill. 135 4.75 7.04 98 4.75 9.69 
Fort Wayne, Ind. .. 402 *11.4 5.67 342 8.4 4.91 
Terre Haute, Ind... 279 ¢ 9.05 6.49 169 6.05 7.16 
Columbua, O. ...... 59 32d 5.27 423 10.5 4.96 
Southeast: 
475 12 5.05 
Nashville, Tenn. ... §433 13 6.00 323 9 5.57 
463 13 5.62 
Memphis, Tenn..... §415 14 6.75 305 10 6.56 
626° 15 4.79 
Chattanooga, Tenn.. §584 16 5.48 474 12 5.06 
$763 18 4.72 
pT | a §721 19 5.27 611 15 4.91 
1637 17 5.34 
Birmingham, Ala... §595 18 6.05 485 14 5.77 
£733 22 6.00 
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Montgomery, Ala... §691 23 6.66 581 19 6.54 
$675 24 7.11 

Jackson, Miss. ..... §627 24 7.66 517 17 6.58 
t683 18 5.27 

Vicksburg, Miss. ... §635 18 5.67 525 15 5.71 

Southwest: 

Alexandria, La, .... 709 22 6.21 599 22 7.35 

Shreveport, La. .... 664 22 6.63 563 22 7.82 

Re, JROR, oc cecce 606 24 7.92 686 24 7.00 

Little Rock, Ark. .. 459 17 7.41 349 17 9.74 

Muskogee, Okla..... 376 12 6.38 457 12 5.25 

Oklahoma City, Ok. 465 16.5 7.10 542 18.5 6.83 

Kansas City, Kan.. 167 5 5.99 282 7.5 5.32 

Wichita, Kan. ..... 390 12 6.15 479 12 5.01 


a hy Wabash R. R. rate is 8.9 cents; revenue per ton per 
ile, 4.43, 

. t Via the Wabash R. R. rate is 7.1 cents; revenue per ton per 
Thee Pilea & Alton. 

§ Via Wabash. 

It was stated in behalf of the lines serving Central 
Freight Association territory that in general the rates 
from Mexico to destinations in that territory are con- 
structed on the usual basis; that is, by combination on the 
Mississippi River. When commodity rates on fire brick 
were first established from St. Louis that city was prac- 
tically the only point in the west producing that com- 
modity. Later a plant was established at Vandalia, and, 
because of its proximity to the river, that point was given 
the St. Louis rate to a large part of Central Freight Asso- 
ciation and eastern territories. When plants were suc- 
cessively established at Mexico, 2314 miles west of Van- 
dalia, and at Fulton and Versailles, still farther west, 
they were given differentials above Vandalia correspond- 
ing to the increasing distance from the river. The defend- 
ants contend that if this general rule for the construction 
of rates on the Mississippi River is departed from in the 
ease of fire brick, manufacturers and dealers in other com- 
modities will ask for and be entitled to a similar readjust- 
ment. The lines east of the Mississippi, it is contended, 
now receive but a low revenue from the traffic and cannot 
afford an abatement, while the carriers originating the 
traffic at Mexico and delivering it to connections at St. 
Louis or East St. Louis have a short haul for which the 
present earning of 3 cents or 4 cents is no more than is 
reasonable. The Wabash, the short line from Mexico to 
St. Louis, has an expensive service through the St. Louis 
and East St. Louis terminals, and on traffic over this 
route must pay a bridge toll in crossing the Mississippi. 
The Alton has its own bridge at Louisiana, but its line 
from Mexico to East St. Louis is about 155 miles in length 
as compared with 110 miles from Mexico to St. Louis over 
the Wabash. On June 26, 1915, the Wabash reduced its 
rates on fire brick from Mexico to certain stations in Cen- 
tral Freight Association territory when the traffic moves 
through junction points that give the Wabash a relatively 
long haul. Under such routing its present rates to those 
points are about 1 cent higher than the St. Louis rates. 
These rates were established upon the request of the Chi- 
cago Fire Brick Company, which had recently opened a 
plant for the manufacture of brick at New Florence, in 
the state of Missouri. The traffic from New Florence 
moves through Mexico, and the latter point is therefore 
given the benefit of the reduced rates. Upon the hearing, 
the representative of the Alton expressed the opinion that 
his company would follow the example of the Wabash in 
establishing lower rates from Mexico, but the Commis- 
sion’s files do not show that any such action has yet been 
taken. 

The representative of the Frisco, who testified with re- 
spect to the territory served by that carrier, including the 
general territory east of the Mississippi and south of the 
Ohio, made a similar defense of the adjustment to the 
Southeast based upon the full Mississippi River combina- 
tion. In Ashland Fire Brick Co. vs. S. Ry. Co., 22 I. C. C., 
115, the Commission considered the rates from St. Louis 
to this territory when compared with rates from the pro- 
ducing districts in Kentucky and Ohio to the same terri- 
tory. The question at issue in that proceeding was one of 
discrimination as well as of the reasonableness of the 
rates. It was there shown that the rates from St. Louis 
to Birmingham had been reduced from 17 cents to 14 cents, 
and the general testimony of the carriers was that in 
view of the switching and bridge charges at St. Louis the 
rate of 14 cents was unreasonably low. After deducting 
such charges the revenue per ton per mile of the four lines 
publishing this rate was shown to average less than 5 mills. 
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To the eight representative points shown in our stat« lent 
the average revenue per ton per mile is 5.84 mills. The 
present record supports the conclusion that the present 
rates from St. Louis to the territory south of the Ohig 
and east of the Mississippi are not excessive, and that the 
local rates of the’ Wabash and Alton, 4 cents and 3 cents 
respectively, from Mexico to St. Louis or East St. uis 
used as factors in the through charges to that te itory, 
in view of the relatively short haul, are not unreasonable. 

As to points in Arkansas and Louisiana to which the 
rates from Mexico are the same as from St. Louis, the 
record indicates that the short-line distance from \lexicg 
in most instances is made through St. Louis. To these 
points, therefore, St. Louis has the advantage of 110 miles 
in distance, with no advantage in rates. To points ip 
Texas the advantage in distance is in favor of Mexico. In 
behalf of the defendants it was stated that it is the prac. 
tice of the carriers in establishing rates west of the Missis. 
sippi River to observe larger groupings, both of origin and 
of destination, than in the territory east of the Mississippi, 
where the traffic is more dense and the rates lower. Qn 
general classes and commodities Mexico is in St. Louis ter. 
ritory, which embraces practically all the territory on the 
line of the Burlington across the northern part of Missouri 
and generally all the points on both the Wabash and Alton 
between St. Louis and Kansas City.- Therefore, in -the 
adjustment which gives Mexico lower rates than St. Louis 
to points in Oklahoma, it is asserted that Mexico is favored 
to a greater extent than is justified by the small difference 
in distance from that point. An examination of the tariffs 
indicates a somewhat confused condition of rates to that 
territory. Certain stations in Oklahoma, such as Tulsa, 
Muskogee, Sapulpa and Bartlesville, have lower rates than 
other points equally distant, the reason for which being, 
as stated of record, that they are the locations of glass 
manufactories. These industries were formerly located at 
points in Kansas, much nearer to St. Louis and Mexico, 
and were given correspondingly low rates; when upon the 
exhaustion of gas in Kansas they were removed to Okla- 
homa the low rates were also applied to the new locations, 
In further explanation of the inconsistencies it is stated 
that the carriers do not establish commodity rates to par- 
ticular points in this territory until there is a demand 
based upon a prospective movement. This is true, hovw- 
ever, only as to certain lines. 

But little testimony was offered by the carriers with 
respect to the present rates to territory north and north- 
west of St. Louis and Mexico. By reference to the table 
shown above it will be seen that the average distances from 
either Mexico or St. Louis to points of consumption in 
that territory are much less than to most southwestern 
points to which rates from both points of origin are equal. 
Whatever justification there may have been for the orig: 
inal grouping of Mexico and St. Louis as to traffic destined 
to the relatively nearby points in northern Illinois, Iowa, 
southern Minnesoto and Nebraska when the rates were 
established, there appears to be no sufficient justification 
now for a continuance of that policy. The differences in 
conditions east and west of the Mississippi, which are relied 
upon to justify the difference in the methods of rate con 
struction, are disappearing. By reference to the state 
ment it will be noted that the rate of 7% cents from 
Mexico is spread over a territory extending from Ottumwa, 
169 miles, to Omaha, 304 miles, and that the same rates 
are also maintained from St. Louis, which is about 100 
miles more distant. The ton-mile revenue on such rates 
from St. Louis to Ottumwa and Omaha is 6.07 mills and 
3.63 mills, respectively. To St. Paul, 486 miles distant from 
Mexico, and 563 miles from St. Louis, the rate is 10% 
cents, yielding from Mexico 4.32 mills and from St. Louls 
3.73 mills per ton-mile. Comparing distances and rates 
from Mexico to Omaha and Lincoln, we find that for 4 
difference in distance of 18.1 per cent the rate increases 40 
per cent. To these points from St. Louis the ton-mile 
earnings are 3.63 mills and 4.49 mills, respectively, 4% 
against 4.93 mills and 5.85 mills from Mexico. This record 
is bare of evidence explaining the origin and reason of 
this adjustment, the result of which apparently gives to 
St. Louis rates which are low and unduly preferential 
when compared with the rates from Mexico. The general 
rates from St. Louis have long borne a relationship to 
rates from Chicago, and we are aware that to question the 
present adjustment on brick from St. Louis and Mexico to 
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this territory is in effect to question other adjustments 
not now before us. This, however, is not a controlling 
consideraiion. We have seen that these groupings are 
peing al indoned in connection with rates on brick to 
Kansas, Oklahoma, and a portion of Nebraska, which ter- 
ritory, on account of its greater distance, affords a better 
justification for their continuance than here. We con- 
clude and find that the present relationship between rates 
on fire brick in carloads from Mexico and from St. Louis, 
respectively, is unduly prejudicial to the complainant and 
unduly preferential of shippers at St. Louis. We do not 
find, however, that the 8-cent differential between the 
rates from Mexico and.St. Louis to eastern and south- 
eastern points may properly be used as a measure of the 
differential to be applied to traffic to the west. We have 
already pointed out the fact that the lines delivering ship- 
ments from Mexico, to connections at St. Louis or East 
“gt. Louis have a very short haul and assert that they can- 
not reasonably expect relief from their eastern connections 
in case of a readjustment of through rates upon a lower 


basis. 

The Laclede-Christy Clay Products Company, intervener, 
a manufacturer of fire brick at St. Louis, joins in the com- 
plainant’s request that rates to all points be made the same 
from Mexico as from St. Louis, and contends that the 
present rates to Oklahoma points unduly favor Mexico. 
We are unable to agree with this view. We are of the 
opinion that the readjustment of rates to Oklahoma, Kan- 
sas and Nebraska, recognizing substantial differences in 
distance, should be completed and should be extended to 
other territory. With the multiplication of shipping and 
consuming points throughout the territory west of the 
Mississippi large groupings cannot consistently be main- 
tained. 

The alleged discrimination against Mexico and in favor 
of Vandalia and producing points in Illinois was not placed 
in issue by the complaint as filed, and the present record 
does not therefore permit a finding as to this situation. 
It appears, however, that Vandalia, as to most points both 
east and west, is given the St. Louis basis of rates. We 
are unable to find in the explanation of its origin as al- 
ready stated any justification for this arrangement. Van- 
dalia is 27 miles from the Mississippi River and only 23% 
miles from Mexico. If points of production are to be 
grouped it is apparently more equitable to group Vandalia 
with Mexico than with St. Louis or any other Mississippi 
crossing. 

The record before us, while justifying the conclusion 
that the present grouping of the points of origin and des- 
tination is improper, does not afford a satisfactory basis 
for prescribing reasonable rates from these points to the 
territory involved. The representatives of the defendants 
at the hearing practically admitted the justness of com- 
Plainant’s request for a differential under St. Louis where 
the distance favors Mexico, and for the establishment of a 
proper relation between the rates from Mexico and from 
Illinois points based upon distance and other transporta- 
tion conditions. They will therefore be expected to sub- 
mit within 90 days from the service of this report for our 
examination and approval a readjustment of the rates 
here found unduly prejudicial, and the record will be held 
open for such further proceedings as may be necessary or 
desirable. 

By the Commission. 


RICHMOND SWITCHING CHARGES 


CASE NO. 4611 (44 I. C. C. 455-480) 
RICHMOND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE VS. SEABOARD 
AIR LINE RAILWAY ET AL. 

Submitted May 6, 1915. Opinion No. 4436. 


Upon rel ring in Richmond Chamber of Commerce vs. S. A. 
L. Ry., 30 I. C. C., §52, Held: 

1, That | carriers’ practice of uniformly absorbing switching 
chare:s on carload traffic to or from industries located on 
the Norfolk & Portsmouth Belt Line R. R. at Norfolk, while 
refusing to absorb switching charges on like traffic at Rich- 
monc| S not unduly preferential of Norfolk or unduly 
Prejudicial to Richmond shippers. 

2. That practice of certain carriers serving Richmond of 
absori)ing switching charges only when the switching line 
abaw °S with the line-haul carrier, while refusing to 
abso\i; such charges when the switching line does not com- 
pete \,ith the line-haul carrier, constitutes undue discrimi- 


nation within Section 2 of the Act to regulate commerce 
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bene the switching service performed is substantially 

similar. 

3. The original order modified in accordance with the findings 
of this supplemental report. ; 


DANIELS, Commissioner: 

In the original report in this case, Richmond Chamber 
of Commerce vs. S. A. L. Ry., 30 I. C. C. 552 (The Traffic 
World, July to December, 1914, p. 51), we found that— 


the refusal of the defendants to absorb switching charges on 
some carload shipments at Richmond while absorbing such 
charges on other carload shipments to and from that point is 
unjust discrimination against the shippers who are required to 
pay such charges, and also that the refusal of the defendants 
to absorb switching charges on some carload shipments at Rich- 
mond while absorbing such charges on like shipments at Nor- 
folk is unjust discrimination against Richmond and traffic 
transported to and from that point. 


An order was entered against certain of the defendants 
therein, the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Company, Sea- 
board Air Line Railway and Southern Railway Company, 
whose lines reach both Norfolk, Va., and Richmond, Va., 
requiring them to cease and desist, on or before September 
1, 1914, from charging for the'switching of carload freight 
at Richmond any higher rates than they contempora- 
neously charge shippers and receivers of such carload 
freight for switching interstate carload freight at Norfolk. 

This order not fully reflecting our findings as above set 
forth, complainant requested a modification thereof as re- 
gards the alleged discrimination between shippers at Rich- 
mond. The three defendants to our original order having 
also filed a petition for rehearing, the Commission re- 
opened the entire case for further consideration. ; 

Neither at the original hearing nor upon rehearing were 
the rates in effect at Richmond or Norfolk alleged to be 
inherently unreasonable. Richmond shippers contend, 
however, that the Virginia cities, including Norfolk and 
Richmond, are generally on an in and out rate parity, and 
that for the carriers serving both Richmond and Norfolk to 
absorb certain switching charges at Norfolk while refusing 
to absorb the switching charges on like traffic at Richmond 
puts the Richmond shipper at a substantial disadvantage, 
a disadvantage which is alleged to be unlawful. The point 
is also made that the present absorption practices in effect 
at Richmond unduly prefer certain of the shippers there 
located to the prejudice of other shippers at that point. 

We are of the opinion upon further consideration thai 
the discrimination alleged to exist by virtue of the diver- 
sity of absorption practices at Richmond and Norfolk is 
not unlawful. It appears on further hearing that the 
former record in this case did not fully explain the absorp- 
tion practices in effect at Norfolk. In our original report 
we said, at page 557: 


No charge is imposed on the shipper or receiver of freight 
for switching at Norfolk. 


From the added evidence on the rehearing it now ap- 


pears that this is true only with respect to those shippers 


located on the Norfolk & Portsmouth Belt Line Railroad 
Company, hereinafter called the belt line. The industries 
on the rails of other carriers, which include about three- 
fourths of the entire number, are subject to the same lim- 
ited absorption practices as are in effect at Richmond. It 
is only those shippers at Norfolk located on the rails of 
the belt line who are alleged to be unduly preferred when 
compared with shippers at Richmond. Whether this gen- 
eral absorption of all switching charges to and from points 
on the belt line unduly discriminates against shippers at 
Norfolk located on other roads is not in issue in this case. 

Prior to November 6, 1909, the three southern carriers 
petitioners herein and hereinafter called the Coast Line, 
the Seaboard and the Southern, together with the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railway Company and the Richmond, Fred- 
ericksburg & Potomac Railroad, absorbed all switching 
charges on carload traffic at Richmond to or from other 
than local points on their own lines, local points being 
defined as those points not reached by two or more lines. 
Thereafter, however, by tariffs duly filed, the Coast Line, 
the Seaboard and the Southern, while continuing to refuse 
to absorb the switching charges to and from local points, 
also refused to absorb the switching charges to and from 
common points unless the switching line was in competi- 
tion for the traffic with the line-haul carrier. Coal and 
coke have never been included in the non-absorption pro- 
visions. On traffic to industries situated on the Norfolk 
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Belt Line, however, the defendant carriers have consist- 
ently absorbed the switching charges on carload traffic in- 
discriminately whether to or from local or common points, 
other than on certain forest products originating at nearby 
Carolina producing points. ~ 

In justification of this difference in the absorption prac- 
tices at Norfolk and Richmond, petitioners allege that their 
relationship with the belt line at Norfolk is such that it is 
in substance a joint terminal, and that by absorbing all 
switching charges to and from points thereon while refus- 
ing to similarly absorb switching charges to and from in- 
dustries located at Richmond, they do not discriminate 
unduly against shippers at the latter point where there is 
no belt line. 

The Norfolk & Western, and the Virginian, operating in 
connection with the Norfolk Southern, alone enter Norfolk 
proper. Prior to the construction of the belt line, the rails 
of the Coast Line, Seaboard and Southern terminated at 
Portsmouth. Freight destined to Norfolk had to be ferried 
across the Elizabeth River, unless it was moved back to 
Kirby, a junction point with the Norfolk & Western, which 
required an extra haul of over 40 miles. To overcome 
this difficulty and in order that the southern carriers, to- 
gether with the New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk and 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, might more conveniently reach 
those industries situated in Norfolk, the plan of construct- 
ing a belt line was inaugurated. That belt line, as finally 
completed in 1898, extends from the junction point of the 
New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk and the tracks of the 
Norfolk & Carolina Railroad Company, now a part of the 
Coast Line, at Pinners Point, Va., around the southern edge 
of Portsmouth and across the south branch of the Eliza- 
beth River to a connection with the Norfolk & Western at 
Berkley, in all a distance of 5.8 miles. Subsequently the 
Elizabeth River Railroad, extending south about 7 miles 
from a connection with the belt line in Berkley, became a 
branch of the belt line. The belt line, under a lease from 
the Southern Railway, also operates a spur 1.8 miles in 
length, extending into the city of Portsmouth. Freight 
coming from or destined to industries in Norfolk proper 
over any of the southern routes now reaches Norfolk via 
the belt line and the Norfolk & Western bridge over the 
eastern branch of the Elizabeth River. 


It is the view of petitioners that the property of the 
belt line is simply the joint property of the owning lines 
and that, therefore, each of such lines has an equal right 
of access to the industries located thereon, a right which 
makes such industries the terminals of each owning line. 
Complainant insists, “however, that the belt line is a dis- 
tinct corporate entity and that “the absorption of its 
switching charges by defendants operating at Norfolk 
stands upon the same footing legally as though it were 
owned and operated independently of the defendants.” 

We are unable to take complainant’s view of the matter. 
It may, of course, be true from a technical legal stand- 
point that a stockholder ordinarily has no interest in 
the property of the corporation in which he holds stock. 
But the control exercised by the owning lines over the 
belt line is such as to obliterate distinctions as to essen- 
tial identity for operating purposes between the controlling 
companies and the belt line. 

In determining whether this belt line constitutes a joint 
terminal, its early history and organization are significant. 
By act of the general assembly of Virginia, approved 
March 4, 1896, certain individuals were authorized to in- 
corporate under the name of the “Southeastern & Atlantic 
Railroad Company,” with authority to construct a railroad 
from any point on the line of the Norfolk & Carolina 
Railroad Company at Pinners Point to any point on the 
line of the Norfolk & Western between the eastern and 
southern branches of the Elizabeth River. There was 
no construction whatever under this charter, but by con: 
tract dated July 7, 1897, the following eight railroad com- 
panies, the New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk Railroad 
Company, Seaboard & Roanoke Railroad Company, now 
a part of the Seaboard, the Norfolk Southern Railroad 
Company, the Norfolk & Western Railway Company, the 
Atlantic & Danville Railway Company, now a part of the 
Southern, the Norfolk & Carolina Railway Company, now 
a part of the Coast Line, the Southern Railway Company 
and the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Company, entered 
into a mutual agreement, the preamble of which recited 
that— 
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each of the companies above named desires to secure ite con- 
struction of a belt-line railroad from Pinner’s Point, Vx. 

connection with the Norfolk & Western Ry. in Berk]. y 
for the mutual benefit of each in the interchange of | isinesg 
and it is conceded to be for the best interest of all * 


c lat 
same should be constructed, maintained and operated mri. 


separate organization in which all are to be equally i: terested 
and each to have an equal representation, and it has beep 
decided to construct, maintain and operate same uw: der the 
charter of the Southeastern & Atlantic Ry. Co. 


Each of the contracting companies agreed to subscribe 
and pay for one-eighth of the capital stock, and each was 
to have one representative on the board of directors. By 
an act approved Jan. 12, 1898, the name of the corpora. 
tion previously authorized was changed by the lecislature 
of Virginia to the “Norfolk & Portsmouth Belt Line Rajj. 
road Company.” The capital stock was fixed at not less 
than $20,000, and it was provided that the board of direct. 
ors should consist of eight members. Shortly thereafter 
construction was begun and the belt line was completed 
and opened for business in 1898. 

Not only from the act incorporating the original South. 
eastern & Atlantic Railroad Company and that changing 
its name to the Norfolk & Portsmouth Belt Line Railroad 
Company, but from its physical contour and manner of 
operation as well, it appears that the belt line was con. 
structed for belt-line purposes only, and in order that 
the eight carriers might thereby have rail connections 
into Norfolk proper. In view of these facts and of the 
exclusive control which the carriers exercise by virtue 
of their joint stock-ownership and equal representation 
on the board of directors, we are of opinion and find 
that the belt line is a part of the line of each of the 
owning carriers for terminal purposes. It is of no con- 
sequence that the carriers do not directly own the belt 
line, but each merely its allotted share of the stock, nor 
that a charge of $1.50 is made in their respective tariffs 
for deliveries to industries located thereon. Each owning 
carrier contributes to the expenses of operation in the 
form of absorbing this switching charge, but it is simply 
a financial method of prorating the cost of the belt line’s 
maintenance of operation. In substance it is nothing 
more or less than applying the line-haul rate to industries 
situated on the belt line, a practice which is not uncom- 
mon where the line-haul carrier owns the terminal sev- 
erally. It is true that from time to time this joint owner- 
ship has undergone various changes, either by the sale 
of an interest to another carrier or through the consolida- 
tion of two or more of the original parties. At present 
there are seven joint owners of the stock, but in view 
of the relationship existing between the owning lines 
and the belt line, and since each owns a substantial in- 
terest in the belt line, we are of opinion and find that 
the industries located upon the belt line must be treated 
as situated on the joint terminals of all the owning lines. 
We therefore conclude that the practices of the Seaboard, 
the Southern and the Coast Line of indiscriminately ab- 
sorbing the switching charges on carload traffic to and 
from industries on the belt line at Norfolk, while refusing 
to absorb switching charges on like traffic to and from 
industries off their lines at Richmond, are not wr 
duly prejudicial to the shippers at the latter point. L. & 
N. R. R. Co. vs. United States, 242 U. S., 60; Louisville 
Board of Trade vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. 40 IL. C. C., 679 
(The Traffic World, Aug. 5, 1916, p. 328); Manufacturers’ 
Railway Co. vs. St. L., I. M. & S. Ry. Co., 28 I. C. C,, 9% 
(The Traffic World, Aug. 7, 1913, p. 301). In L. &. 
R. R. Co. vs. United States, supra, the court said, in 
speaking of the legal effect of the joint ownership of 
the Nashville terminals by the Louisville & Nashville and 


the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, page 73: 


If either carrier owned and used this terminal alone it could 
not be found to discriminate against the Tennessee Central by 
merely refusing to switch for it; that is, to move « car to 
from a final or starting point from or to a point of exchange. 
We conceive that what is true of one owner would be equally 
true of two joint owners. 


What is true of a terminal owned jointly by two carriers 
we consider is also true where, as here, there are sevel 
joint owners, since each owns a substantial interest in the 
belt line. 

There are two instances, however, where the defend 
ants fail to absorb the switching charges to industries 00 


the belt line. On traffic destined to the Richmond Cedar 
Works, which is located at the end of the 7-m''e branch 
running south from Berkley, and the only indus:ry of im 
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portance on that branch, defendants’ tariffs carry a switch- 
jing charge of $2.50, of which the carriers absorb $1.50. 
Defendants also refuse to absorb the switching charges 
on certain forest products from near-by Carolina points 
destined to industries on the belt line on the ground that 
the revenue from this traffic is too thin to make such 
absorption possible. Neither point is directly in issue; 
but since in the first instance the industry is beyond what 
js commonly considered the Norfolk switching limits, the 
practice does not seem unreasonable or unduly discrimin- 
atory. Nor are there sufficient facts in this record for us 
to determine whether the refusal to absorb-on forest prod- 
ducts is unlawful. 

It appears that it is the practice of the owning carriers 
at Norfolk to refuse to absorb the switching charges of the 
pelt line on intermediate switching of non-competitive 
traffic. ‘The carriers will be expected to remedy this in- 
consistency. 

Passing from the first issue considéred, supra, we come 
to the consideration of the present practices of the peti- 
tioning carriers at Richmond, under which the switching 
charges to and from industries off their lines are ab- 
sorbed only in the event that the switching line actually 
competes with the line-haul carrier for the traffic from and 
to common points, 

It is a general rule among the carriers serving Rich- 
mond that switching charges will only be absorbed when 
compelled by competition. But the so-called trunk lines, 
as distinguished from the southern lines, give a different 
meaning to the term “competition.” The Chesapeake & 
Ohio and the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac con- 
sider all traffic competitive “where two lines operate be- 
tween different points regardless of the location of the 
industry;” that is to say, that traffic is competitive where 
a point is served by more than one line, even though an 
industry at such point may be. on the local terminals of 
but one of the carriers. The Coast Line, the Seaboard, 
and the Southern treat as competitive only that traffic for 
which the switching line is in competition with the line- 
haul carrier. In other words, the Chesapeake & Ohio and 
the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac absorb switch- 
ing charges on traffic destined to or coming from all com- 
mon points irrespective of whether or not the switching 
carrier reaches the common point with its own rails, while 
the southern carriers will absorb the switching charges 
only on traffic to and from a community which the switch- 
ing line actually reaches. This practice of the southern 
carriers is alleged to be unjustly discriminatory and un- 
duly prejudicial under sections 2 and 8 of the act. 

The three southern carriers seek to defend these absorp- 
tion practices on the ground that the “competition” on 
traffic to and from an industry on a switching line which 
does not reach the common point is not sufficiently real to 
require equality of treatment in the matter of switching ab- 
sorptions; that the location of an industry upon the rails 
of the carrier reaching the common point constitutes a 
substantially dissimilar circumstance within section 3; 
and that section 2 is inapplicable, since the service per- 
formed from the point of origin to an industry upon a com- 
peting line-haul carrier’s rails is not “under substantially 
Similar circumstances and conditions” to that performed 
in the transportation to an industry otherwise situated. 

The precise point is best illustrated by a practical ex- 
ample. The accompanying diagram * * * shows the 
situation. Oxford, N. C., is a point reached both by the 
Southern and the Seaboard, but not by the Chesapeake & 
Ohio. Norlina, N. C., is a local point on the Seaboard. As- 
sume that industries A, B and C on the Seaboard, the 
Southern, and the Chesapeake & Ohio, respectively, are 
Similarly located with regard to the interchange tracks 
of the three carriers at Richmond. On traffic from Ox- 
ford to industry B on the Southern, the Seaboard 
will absorb the Southern’s switching charges. But 
on traffic from Oxford to industry C, on the Chesapeake 
& Ohio, the Seaboard refuses to absorb the Chesapeake & 
Ohio’s switching charges. On traffic from and to Norlina, 
a local point, however, the Seaboard refuses to absorb all 
Switchinz charges whatsoever to any off-line industry. 

We ds not consider that this practice is in violation of 
section 5. Under that section it is now well established 
that ac! ial competition justifies a difference in rates. In- 
dustry S unfavorable location on the rails of a carrier 
Which Ges not reach the common point is a factor which 
Preven’: the Seaboard’s refusal to absorb the switching 
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charges on its traffic from amounting to undue prejudice 
within section 3. Further, it is not within the power 
of the Seaboard to equalize industry C’s unfavorable indus- 
trial location. If, in the event of an order requiring that 
the undue prejudice be removed, it chose to comply by 
refusing to absorb any switching charges whatsoever, in- 
dustry B, being on the rails of a carrier which reaches 
Oxford, would still retain its commercial advantage. We 
have expressly said that there can be no undue prejudice 
within section 3, unless it is within the power of the car- 
rier charged with the discrimination to do away with it 
by its own act. Ashland Fire Brick Co. vs. So. Ry. Co., 
22 I. C. C. 115 (The Traffic World, Dec. 30, 1911, p. 1118). 
At page 120 the Commission said: 

The test of discrimination is the ability of one of the carriers 
participating in the two through routes from its two points of 


origin to the same point of destination to put an end to the 
discrimination by its own act. 


The same principle was reaffirmed in Elevation Allow- 
ances at St. Louis and East St. Louis, 30 I. C. C. 696, 699 
(The Traffic World, July to Dec, 1914, p. 159). 

But we are of the opinion that the present practices of 
the carriers serving Richmond are unlawful within section 
2 of the act. 

Complainant insists that when the line-haul_ carrier 
reaches the common point and competes for the traffic 
to or from Richmond proper, the absorption of the switch- 
ing charges should not be confined to that traffic for which 
the switching line competes for the entire haul. That is, 
if the Seaboard absorbs the switching charges for the ship- 
per on the terminal tracks of the Southern, it should also 
absorb the switching charges for the shipper on the ter- 
minal tracks of the Chesapeake & Ohio. Unless this is 
done, complainant contends that the two shippers are 
‘not ‘upon equality, since the Seaboard pays for a 
delivery service to shippers on the terminal tracks of 
the Southern and declines to pay for a similar delivery 
service to shippers on the terminal tracks of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio. This treatment, complainant argues, is 
similar to that condemned by the Supreme Court in Wight 
vs. United States, 167 U. S. 512. : 

Section 2 is primarily directed against discrimination 
between shippers located in the same community. It is 
aimed to put all shippers within a switching district upon 
a substantial equality. It provides that where a carrier 
receives from any person a greater compensation for any 
service rendered in the transportation of passengers or 
property than it receives from any other person for doing 
for him a “like and contemporaneous service in the trans- 
portation of a like kind of traffic under substantially simi- 
lar circumstances and conditions, such common carrier 
shall be deemed guilty of unjust discrimination,” a discrimi- 
nation which is prohibited and declared to be unlawful. 
Under this section it is settled that the competition of 
rival carriers as such does not constitute substantially 
dissimilar circumstances to justify a difference in treat- 
ment. Wight vs. United States, supra; I. C. C. vs. Alabama 
Midland Ry. Co., 168 U. S. 144, 146. 

In the Wight case, supra, it appeared that the Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway, hereinafter 
called the Pan Handle, and the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road served both Cincinnati and Pittsburgh. The Pan 
Handle applied its flat Pittsburgh rate of 15 cents to the 
industry of one Bruening located upon an industrial siding 
on its line at Pittsburgh. The Baltimore & Ohio, also ecar- 
rying a flat 15-cent rate to Pittsburgh. did not reach Bruen- 
ing’s brewery with its own rails, but in order to meet the 
Pan Handle’s rate to Bruening, it was accustomed to dray 
the traffic from its freight house to Bruening’s brewery free 
of charge, subsequently arranging that Bruening should do 
the hauling, for which he was allowed 31% cents per 100 
pounds. One Wolf also operated a brewery at Pittsburgh. 
but was not located upon the rails of any carrier and had 
to pay the full 15-cent Pittsburgh rate plus the drayage 
charge to get his shipments to his brewery, for the Balti- 
more & Ohio refused to make him any allowance. The 
Baltimore & Ohio was indicted and convicted for violation 
of section 2. The conviction was sustained by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States on the ground that for 
the same services the Baltimore & Ohio charged 11% 
cents to Bruening and 15 cents to Wolf, the 314.cents dray- 
age allowance amounting to a rebate. The point was taken 
that Bruening was more favorably situated than Wolf, 
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since upon the rails of a carrier competing for the traffic, 
and hence was under substantially dissimilar circum- 
stances. The court said, however, that “that phrase (under 
substantially similar circumstances and conditions) as 
found in section 2 refers to the matter of carriage and does 
not include competition.” This principle was reaffirmed 
subsequently in I. C. C. vs. Alabama Midland Ry. Co., 
supra. At page 166 the Supreme Court said: 


As we have shown in the recent case of Wight vs. United 
States, 167 U. S., 512 the purpose of the second section is to 
enforce equality between shippers over the same line and to 
prohibit any rebate or other device by which two shippers 
shipping over the same line, the same distance, under the same 
circumstances of carriage, are compelled to pay different prices 
therefor; and we there held that the phrase “under substan- 
tially similar circumstances and conditions,’’ as used in the 
second section, refers to the matter of carriage and does not 
include competition between rival routes. 


We are of opinion that the principles underlying the 
Wight case, supra, and the Alabama Midland case, supra, 
are controlling here. It was held in the Wight case, supra, 
that the fact of Bruening’s location upon the rails of the 
Pan Handle did not justify the Baltimore & Ohio in treat- 
ing him in a different manner than it did the complainant. 
If it was unlawful under section 2 for the Baltimore & 
Ohio to absorb the drayage charge on traffic over its line 
to Bruening’s brewery, we consider that it would equally 
be unlawful for the Baltimore & Ohio to absorb the de- 


livery charge were Bruening’s goods, coming into Pitts-. 


burgh over the Baltimore & Ohio, switched to his industry 
over the rails of a subsequently constructed line or over 
the rails of the Pan Handle, while the Baltimore & Ohio 
at the same time refused to absorb the switching charges 
on complainant’s traffic were he also now located upon a 
carrier’s rails. 

The movement from the interchange tracks of the Sea- 
board at Richmond to industry B or to industry C is 
simply a delivery service. We are of the opinion that for 
the Seaboard to collect the switching charges of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio to industry C, while absorbing the switching 
charges of the Southern to industry B, in effect is grant- 
ing a rebate to the latter shipper and is unlawful within 
section 2—unlawful because the location of industry B on 
the Southern does not justify the Seaboard’s difference in 
practice any more than the location of Bruening’s brewery 
on the Pan Handle justified the Baltimore & Ohio’s differ- 
ence in practice. Just as in. the Wight case, supra, the 
Baltimore & Ohio was hauling traffic from Cincinnati to 
Pittsburgh for Bruening at a lower charge than it hauled 
the same traffic in the same direction over the same rails 
for the complainant, so here on traffic from Oxford over 
‘ the Seaboard, industry C is paying more for the same 
service over the same rails in the same direction than is 
industry B. 


Petitioners attempted to distinguish the Wight case, 
supra, on the ground that the service performed for in- 
dustry B and industry C is not “like” service within sec- 
tion 2. It is argued that were industry B and industry C 
not within the switching district of Richmond but 25 miles, 
respectively, from the interchange tracks of the Southern 
and the Seaboard, the service which the Seaboard performs 
on traffic from Oxford through Richmond to industry B 
would be a dissimilar service to that rendered on traffic to 
industry C. They also argue that for precisely the same 
haul over the same rails, in the same direction, it has 
been held that the service rendered in moving import and 
domestic traffic is unlike service within section 2. Import 
Rate Case, 162 U. S., 197; Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. vs. 
p., C., C. & St. L. Ry. Co., 18 I. C. C., 89, 100. 

We do not deny the soundness of these arguments, but 
where the industries are situated within the switching 
district of the same city and are substantially equidistant 
from the respective interchange tracks, we are of the 
opinion that the service which the line-haul carrier renders, 
whether the traffic is ultimately destined to industry B or 
industry C, is like service within section 2. It is the line- 
haul movement which that section primarily contemplates. 
Where the short delivery service within the switching 
district is substantially the same in either instance, we 
are of the opinion that the line-haul carrier is receiving a 
greater compensation from one shipper than from another 
for a like service when it absorbs the switching charges of 
one switching line and not those of another. 

The carriers’ refusal to absorb the switching charges on 
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traffic to and from strictly local points is justifiable, In 
such instances the transportation service is sul tantially 
dissimilar, for the movement is either over a diff rent line 
or, if over the same line, for a substantially diff-rent line 
haul. If the carriers, in view of our conclusio:s hereip 
hereafter absorb the switching charges equally for aj 
shippers on traffic to or from common points, \ hile ¢op. 
tinuing to refuse to absorb the switching char es to oy 
from strictly local points, it may result that the Seregate 
charges for the latter service will exceed those for the 
through service to or from the industries at [ichmong, 
Although this might be considered a technical ‘epartyre 
from the fourth section, the Commission in Confereneg 
Ruling 304, paragraph (d), and in Fourth Section Order 
No. 5 of March 20, 1911, has provided for this situation, 

We do not consider that the carriers must absorb the 
switching charges indiscriminately to all industries withip 
the switching limits of Richmond if they choose to absorp 
the switching charges to any one industry off their rails 
The illegality herein found to exist is the receiving of g 
greater compensation for one service than for a like gery. 
ice under substantially similar circumstances and condi. 
tions. To take a concrete example and referring again to 
the diagram. Suppose industry C were 5 miles distant 
from the interchange tracks of the Seaboard, while ip. 
dustry B were only 2 miles distant. Suppose the Chesa. 
peake & Ohio’s switching charge amounted to $5, while 
that of the Southern was $2. If the Seaboard absorbed the 
Southern’s $2 switching charge on traffic to industry B, 
we do not consider that it must absorb the entire $5 switch- 
ing charge of the Chesapeake & Ohio on traffic to industry 
C, but only to the extent to which the service is similar, 
In other words, it would probably be necessary for the 
— to absorb $2 of the $5 charge of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio. 


We are of opinion, therefore, and find, that the practice 
of the southern lines of absorbing switching charges only 
when the switching line actually competes with the line 
haul carrier on traffic to or from industries at Richmond 
under substantially similar circumstances and conditions 
as defined in section 2 is unlawful. 


On all coal and coke traffic from the West Virginia 
mines it is the general practice of all carriers at Rich- 
mond to absorb the switching charges whether the coal 
originates at the same mine or different mines. This is 
justified on the ground that coal traffic is extremely com- 
petitive; that the Chesapeake & Ohio, which serves its 
own mines in West Virginia, applies the line-haul rate to 
its industries in Richmond; that the so-called southern 
carriers, who deliver coal at Richmond only in connection 
with the Norfolk & Western and the Virginian railways, 
must absorb all switching charges on that traffic in order 
to compete with the Chesapeake & Ohio coal. We do not 
decide whether this amounts to undue discrimination. It 
does not appear that coal and coke are competitive with 
other traffic moving into Richmond, and the absorption of 
switching charges upon certain traffic and not upon other 
traffic is not in itself unduly discriminatory. Cattle Rais 
ers’ Asso. of Texas vs. F. W. & D. C. Ry. Co., 7 I. €. C. 
513. 

In so far as the order in our original report conflicts 
with our holdings herein, it will be modified and an ap 
propriate order entered. 


HARLAN, Commissioner, concurring: 


The Commission in the performance of its duties must 
in the first instance be guided by its own construction of 
the law that it administers; but when any part of the ac! 
has been construed by the court of last resort it must, 
of course, follow along the path thus made for it. 
am therefore readily able to concur in the foregoing report, 
not only because that disposition of the case seems neces 
sarily to be required under the ruling of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in Wight vs. United States, 167 U. 
S., 512, but because the conclusions announced in it are 
sound and just in themselves. 


The facts in the case before us are fully stated in the 
report of the Commission, and it will therefore suffice ™ 
this brief expression of my own views to point out that, 
as between the practice of the Southern Railway at Rich- 
mond and the practice of the Baltimore & Ohio described 
in the Wight Case, there is no difference in (a) the charac 
ter of the service, (b) the reason assigned for the discri 
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jnation, Or (c) the ultimate result both to the shipper and 
to the line-haul carrier. In each case is disclosed an ef- 
fort by one line to overcome its disadvantage with respect 
to traffic of a competing line and secure it away from 
that line by an undertaking to make delivery at destina- 
tion to a plant not on its own rails, but on the rails of its 
competitor. To accomplish this result, the delivery serv- 
ice in each case is performed at the expense of the line 
operating under the disadvantage, thus making the cost 
to the consignee, for the line haul and delivery, no greater 
than it would have been if the competing line, with the 
plant on its own rails, and handled the traffic. The char- 
acter and result of the service of the Southern at Rich- 
mond are therefore the same as the character and result 
of the Baltimore & Ohio’s service in the Wight Case, 
Moreover, the reason assigned by the Baltimore & Ohio 
for its discrimination in the Wight Case was competition, 
and the Southern assigns the same reason here for its dis- 
crimination at Richmond. 


It is true that in the Wight Case the Baltimore & Ohio 
performed the service by the use of a horse and cart, 
while at Richmond the same service, namely, the delivery 
of the traffic to the consignee’s place of business from the 
rails of the carrier that has had the line haul, is per- 
formed for the latter by the locomotive and on the rails of 
a switching line. In each case, however, the same end was 
in view, namely, to secure the traffic away from a compet- 
ing line. The only distinction between the two cases is in 
the facility employed for doing precisely the same thing. 
The question, then, seems to be, Is the thing done made 
lawful or unlawful according to the kind of facility used 
in doing it? 

It is said that in the Wight Case the rail transportation 
service performed for the two shippers by the Baltimore 
& Ohio “was identical,’ and that “it was over the same 
rails in the same direction;” that a proper application of 
section 2 was made by the court in that case is therefore 
conceded. But that section, it is urged, “does not apply 
to shippers over different routes or partly over the same 
route and partly over different routes!” and it is said that 
“the transportation service from Oxford to an industry on 
the Seaboard and the transportation from Oxford to an 
industry on the Chesapeake & Ohio are not like and con- 
temporaneous.” So far as the Southern Railway is con- 
cerned, its service from Oxford to Richmond is in the 
same direction over the same rails and is precisely “identi- 
cal” for a delivery at Richmond to an industry on the Sea- 
board with a delivery at Richmond to an industry on the 
Chesapeake & Ohio. With respect to industries on its 
own rails the Seaboard is merely a switching line for 
the Southern when the latter has the line haul; the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, with respect to the industries on its rails, 
bears exactly the same relation to the Southern. The 
suggestion that the transportation service from Oxford 
to a Seaboard industry is not like and contemporaneous 
with the service to a Chesapeake & Ohio industry there- 
fore springs only from the fact that the Southern has joined 
with the Seaboard in making through rates from Oxford 
to each industry on the Seaboard’s terminals at Richmond, 
while it has not joined, but, on the contrary, refuses to 
join, with the Chesapeaks & Ohio in making through rates 
from Oxford to industries on the rails of the latter in 
Richmond. The resulting difference in charges as between 
a Seaboard industry and a Chesapeake & Ohio industry is 
therefore a condition of the Southern’s own creation. It 
has elected to join with one line and has elected not to 
Join with the other, in establishing a through route and 
a joint through rate from Oxford to industries on their re- 
spective terminals at Richmond. 


It justifies its election in the one case on the ground 
that, as to the Seaboard, the traffic is competitive, and it 
justifies iis refusal in the other case on the ground that, 
a to the Chesapeake & Ohio, the traffic is not competitive. 


Precisely the same sort of competition was urged as an 
excuse for the discrimination which the court found to 
exist and condemned in the Wight case. In my judgment 


the discr' mination arising out of a similar course by the 


Southern at Richmond is no less apparent and real, in its 
effect unon industries on the Chesapeake & Ohio’s ter- 
Minals, ‘han was the discrimination in the Wight case as 
between wo industries similarly situated so far as the 
Tails of ‘he Baltimore & Ohio were concerned. I repeat 
therefor: that the conclusions reached in the majority re- 
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port herein seem necessarily to flow from the principles 
announced in that case. As I have understood it, the court 
there lays down the broad general doctrine that, as_ be- 
tween two shippers at the same rate point, competition 
between carriers does not excuse or justify a discrimina- 
tion of the character condemned as unlawful under section 
2 of the act. And a careful reading of the case seems not 
to permit of the suggestion that the court would have 
reached just the opposite conclusion if, instead of a horse 
and cart, the Baltimore & Ohio had hired a switching line 
to deliver the traffic to the industry on the rails of its com- 
petitor, and had thus accomplished, merely by the use of 
different facilities, precisely the same _ discrimination 
which, in the case under discussion, was declared to be 
unlawful. 

In Interstate Commerce Commission vs. Alabama Mid- 
land Railway Company, 168 U.S. 144, a fourth section ques- 
tion was raised and the case deals with discriminations as 
between communities and not as between shippers in the 
same community. Unless each industry at Richmond is 
to be regarded as a community in itself—and that seems to 
be the suggestion made—the case affords no support for 
any ruling here other than that made in the majority 
report. 

While the conclusions now announced may affect con- 
ditions existing, more particularly, at the larger centers, 
it will not be revolutionary as intimated. The result can- 
not fail to be wholesome-and helpful in a large sense. 


McCHORD, Commissioner, concurring: 

I wish to limit my concurrence in the majority report 
to what I deem to be the only issue involved in this case, 
namely, the matter of unjust discrimination between ship- 
pers at Richmond growing out of the switching absorption 
rules of the defendants effective at that point. As indi- 
cated in the majority report, in our original report in this 
matter, Richmond Chamber of Commerce vs. S. A. L. Ry., 
30 I. C. C. 552, at page 559 (supra), we said: 


the refusal of the defendants to absorb switching charges on 
some carload shipments at Richmond while absorbing such 
charges on other carload shipments to and from that point is 
unjust discrimination against the shippers who are required to 
pay such charges, and also that the refusal of the defendants 
to absorb switching charges on some carload shipments at 
Richmond while absorbing such charges on like shipments at 
Norfolk is unjust discrimination against Richmond and traffic 
transported to and from that point. 


The order entered upon that report was confined to re- 
quiring the defendants to cease the unjust discrimination 
as found against Richmond shippers growing out of the 
absorption of switching charges at Norfolk. For reasons 
not appearing of record and which I need not add ex- 
traneously here, the order did not embrace a direction 
to remove the unjust discrimination found to exist between 
shippers located at Richmond. 

Upon rehearing a more complete record was offered re- 
lating to the situation at Norfolk and it now appears that 
all shippers at Norfolk are not enjoying uniform treatment 
as concerns switching absorptions. Of course, the matter 
of the switching practices and rules of the carriers at 
Norfolk and their reasonableness as related to Norfolk 
shippers is not in issue in this case. This is recognized 
in the majority report. It says, “whether this general ab- 
sorption of all switching charges to and from points on 
the belt line unduly discriminate against shippers at Nor- 
folk located on other roads is not in issue in this case.” 
The majority report, however, engages in a lengthy con 
sideration of the legal status of the Norfolk & Portsmouth 
Belt Line Railroad Company as related to the line-haul 
carriers which jointly own it and makes a finding that the 
absorption of the belt line’s-switching charge at Norfolk 
does not unduly discriminate against Richmond’s shippers 
where like switching charges are not absorbed. The ship- 
pers at Norfolk who are not located on the belt line are in 
a position identical with that of the shippers in Richmond 
who are located on the rails of line-haul carriers, whose 
switching charges are not absorbed by the defendants in 
this case. The finding of the majority report, therefore, 
is equivalent to a finding that the absorption of the belt 
line’s switching charges at Norfolk is not unjustly discrimi- 
natory against shippers not located on the belt line in 
Norfolk. The majority report consequently virtually pre- 
judges any case which Norfolk shippers may hereafter in- 
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stitute against the switching practices of the carriers 
serving that point. 

A discussion of the legal status of the Norfolk & Ports- 
mouth Belt Line Railroad Company and a finding con- 
cerning the absorption of its switching charges is not 
necessary to the disposition of this case in view of the 
decision of the Commission with respect to the allega- 
tion of unjust discrimination between shippers at Rich- 
mond. The majority report finds that the practice of cer- 
tain carriers serving Richmond of absorbing switching 
charges only when the switching line competes with the 
line haul carrier while refusing to absorb such charges 
when the switching line does not compete with the line- 
haul carrier constitutes undue discrimination. The order 
entered in this case simply requires the removal of the 
discrimination so found, and it might be stated that no 
other order could be entered on such a finding. The 
Commission, for instance, could not require the defendants 
to absorb the switching charges on all traffic. At most we 
can only require that the discrimination found to be un- 
just shall be removed. 

The order entered in this case can be complied with by 
the defendants in either of two ways. The defendants can 
amend their tariffs canceling all absorptions now provided 
for on so-called competitive traffic at Richmond, or they 
can provide that the same absorption will be made on all 
traffic whether so-called competitive traffic or not, except- 
ing only local traffic to or from points reached only by one 
of the defendants. 

Manifestly if the defendants should comply with the 
order as latterly suggested, no question as to discrimina- 
tion against Richmond shippers-in favor of Norfolk ship- 
pers would arise. It must result, therefore, that the alle- 
gations concerning unjust discrimination between Rich- 
mond and Norfolk which have been advanced in this case 
do not and cannot become an issue to be decided by this 
Commission until the defendants have made their choice 
as to how they will comply with the order respecting the 
unjust discrimination found to exist between shippers lo- 
cated within the Richmond switching district. 

I do not agree with the conclusions reached by the ma- 
jority report concerning the status of the Norfolk & Ports- 
mouth Belt Line, nor with the view that the line-haul 
carriers can absorb the charges of this independently oper- 
ated switching road without creating an unjust discrimina- 
tion against shippers located in Norfolk on the rails of 
other line-haul carriers where the switching charges are 
not absorbed. I do not think the Nashville Switching Case, 
supra, is controlling of the situation at Norfolk. Because 
I deem these matters beside the issue in this case I will 
not further discuss these views on their merits. 

I unhesitatingly agree with the majority report that the 
situation at Richmond is controlled by the Wight Case, 
supra, and concur in the views of the report:in this re- 
gard and the expressions in the concurring opinion of 
Commissioner Harlan. No further elaboration is neces- 
sary to express my position on this phase of the case. 

I do not find in the pleadings of this case any allega- 
tion which even remotely warrants thé Commission in 
making any finding with respect to the absorption of 
switching charges on strictly local traffic such as the ma- 
jority report undertakes to make. Whether or not the defend- 
ants’ refusal to absorb switching charges on local traffic 
is justifiable would depend primarily upon what the prac- 
tice of the defendants is in this regard at other points on 
their systems. This is not raised upon the record in this 
case and sufficient facts are not disclosed by the record to 
warrant a finding if the matter were in issue. 

Likewise I do not concur in this further finding in the 
majority report as follows: 


We do not consider that the carriers must absorb the switch- 
ing charges indiscriminately to all industries within the switch- 
ing limits of Richmond if they choose to absorb the switching 
charges to any one industry off their rails. 


This finding is diametrically opposed to what we have 
found with regard to the situation at Richmond. All in- 
dustries in the Richmond switching district must be ac- 
corded like treatment. Presumably the switching rate to 
and from all industries within the Richmond switching dis- 
trict will be the same. If there is a varying scale of 
switching rates the absorption should be uniform neyer- 
theless. 
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The view expressed in the dissenting opinions th.t if the 
majority view with respect to the controlling inflience 9; 
the Wight Case were followed out it would result that 
there would be a violation of section 2 of the act yvhere , 
carrier accepts a less division on through traffic ‘han its 
local rate for the same haul over the same line | ‘ally, is 
without point since it fails to take notice that sec: ion 9 is 
aimed only at the assessing of different charges againgt 
shippers similarly situated. If the carrier chavges aj 
shippers the same local rate and charges all shippers using 
the through route the same joint rate, there can be no 
violation of section 2 of the act no matter how tie joint 
rate is divided as long as no shipper receives any con. 
cession from the respective rates. Certainly under no 
statement of the case could it be said that any difference 
between the local rate on the one hand or the division of 
the through rate on the other hand accrues as a refund 
to any shipper paying the joint rate. 

It is my view that this case should be disposed of op 
the situation existing at Richmond proper without any 
discussion of incidental situations elsewhere which are 
extraneous to the issue here involved, and on this point | 
concur fully with the views as expressed in the majority 
opinion. 


HALL, Chairman, dissenting: 

I am constrained to dissent from so much of the ma- 
jority report as finds the switching practices of the peti- 
tioners at Richmond unjustly discriminatory under section 
2 of the Act to regulate commerce. 

The alleged discriminatory practices result from the 
rules observed by the petitioners in absorbing switching 
charges to or from industries off their respective lines. 
As stated in the majority report the switching policy of 
these lines is different from that of the other two defend- 
ants in this proceeding, the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
Company and the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac 
Railroad Company. This may be illustrated as follows: 
Oxford, N. C., is a point reached by the Seaboard Air Line 
Railway and the Southern Railway, which compete for 
traffic from Oxford to Richmond. If the traffic moves by 
the Southern to Richmond, destined to an industry on the 
terminal tracks of the Seaboard Air Line Railway, the 
Southern will absorb the switching charge of the Seaboard 
Air Line in order to make delivery, but if the industry is 
located upon the terminal tracks of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
the Southern will not absorb the switching charge of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio in making delivery. Under similar 
circumstances the Chesapeake & Ohio or the Richmond, 
Fredericksburg & Potomac absorb the switching charge 
of the delivering line. In other words, they absorb switch- 
ing charges even where the switching line is not the com- 
petitor. The defendants do not absorb switching charges 
to or from industries off their lines at Richmond when the 
traffic is from or to local points on their lines, for example, 
traffic moving from Norlina, N. C., via the Seaboard Air 
Line Railway, to an industry off the latter’s rails at 
Richmond. 

The majority report does not require the absorption of 
switching charges on carload traffic to or from local points 
on the respective lines of the defendants, but it does re 
quire that when the line-haul carriers are in competition 
for the traffic to or from Richmond their absorption of 
the switching charges shall not be confined to traffic for 
which the switching line competes. That is, if, in the ex 
ample above given, the Southern Railway absorbs the 
switching charge for the industry on the terminal tracks 
of the Seaboard Air Line, it must also absorb the switch 
ing charge for the industry located on the terminal tracks 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio. Unless this is done the m@ 
jority find that the two industries are not upon an equal- 
ity, since the Southern Railway pays for a deliver) service 
to industries on the terminal tracks of the Seaboard Al 
Line and declines to pay for a delivery service to industries 
on the tracks of the Chesapeake & Ohio. This inequality 
of treatment, it is urged, is precisely the same as that 
condemned by the Supreme Court in the case of Wight 
vs. United States, 167 U. S., 512, hereinafter considered. 

At this point the general practice of switching ‘o indus- 
trial sidings should be stated. The rate on carload ship 
ments to points within the so-called “switching limits’ of 
a city usually includes delivery at all industria! sidings 
reached by the rails of the line-haul carrier. Associate 
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Jobbers of Los Angeles vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 18 I. C. 
C., 310 The Traffic World, May 14, 1910, p. 598). The 
special service thus accorded consignees owning industrial 
sidings has not been considered unlawfully discriminatory 
either as against those having no sidings or as against 
those having industries which are not reached by the rails 
of the line-haul. carrier. To effect delivery to these Jat- 
ter industries the services of an additional carrier must 
pe employed, and, as said in Ohio Iron & Metal Co. vs. 
C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 28 I. C. C., 703 (The Traffic World, 
January 24, 1914, p. 148)— 


shippers desiring delivery on the rails of another carrier ordi- 
narily must bear the additional reasonable switching or trans- 
fer charges incident to such delivery. 


The same practice obtains in the reverse movement of 
shipments from the industrial sidings. 

With this general practice in mind, I refer again to the 
example above given, i. e., traffic moving via the Southern 
from Oxford to an industry on the rails of the Seaboard 
Air Line at Richmond. Under normal conditions the total 
charge would be the line-haul rate of the Southern plus 
the switching charge of the Seaboard. The Seaboard, how: 
ever, also serves Oxford, and its rate includes delivery at 
the industry upon its own rails at Richmond. To com- 
pete for this traffic, therefore, the Southern, the line-haul 
carrier, must shrink its share of the total charge by the 
amount of the Seaboard’s switching charge. Again, in 
the case of traffic moving via the Southern from Oxford 
to an industry upon the rails of the Chesapeake & Ohio at 
Richmond, the through charge via the Southern would nat- 
urally be the line-haul rate of the Southern plus the switch- 
ing charge of the Chesapeake & Ohio. But as the line- 
haul rate of the Seaboard does not include delivery to an 
industry on the Chesapeake & Ohio, there is no necessity 
for the Southern to shrink its earnings in this case, and 
it does not do so. It should be remarked that the practice 
of the Southern here illustrated of accepting smaller 
earnings on competitive traffic than on non-competitive 
traffic is not uncommon. : 

In the case of Wight vs. United States, supra, which the 
majority consider decisive of the question under discus- 
sion, the Supreme Court held that the absorption of dray- 
age charges for one shipper and the non-absorption of 
drayage charges for another could not be justified upon the 
ground of competition. There was no question in that 
case but that the rail transportation service furnished the 
two shippers was identical. It was over the same rails in 
the same direction. It began at Cincinnati and ended at the 
depot of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad at Pittsburgh. As 
stated in the opinion of the court at page 517— 


The service performed in transporting from Cincinnati to the 
depot at Pittsburgh was precisely alike for each. The one 
shipper paid 15 cents a hundred, the other, in fact, but 11% 
cents. It is true he formally paid 15 cents, but he received a 
rebate of 34% cents, and regard must always be had to the sub- 
stance and not to the form. 


It is apparent that in relying upon the Wight Case the 
majority assume that the transportation service here in 
issue terminates upon the rails of the line-haul carrier 
instead of upon the rails of the delivering line. In other 
words, the majority assimilate the switching movement 
to a drayage movement from the rails of the line-haul car- 
rier to the off-line industry. But if this reasoning is sound 
the case cited would require that we find all switching 
absorptions unlawfully discriminatory on the theory that 
shippers having sidings thereby receive a drayage service 
not accorded to shippers who have no sidings. The major- 
ity, however, do not announce their adhesion to this view. 

It is clear that the transportation service in issue does 
not €nd until the property transported is delivered at the 
offline industry. It is also clear that the movement to 
this destination is a through all-rail movement from the 
point of origin. Both in the case of traffic moving from 
Oxford vi: the Southern to an industry on the Seaboard and 
in the case of traffic moving from the same point via the 
same line to an industry on the Chesapeake & Ohio the 
Service 0! two carriers is required. It is true that the total 
charge p:id by the industry on the Chesapeake & Ohio 
th greate: by the amount of that carrier’s switching charge 
at the « harge paid by the industry on the Seaboard. But 
= transportation service from Oxford to an industry on 
nea Seaboard and the transportation service from Ox- 
ord to . industry on the Chesapeake & Ohio are not 
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“like and contemporaneous.” The difference in the through 
charges for these two distinct services results from com- 
petition in the one case with the single-line rate. While 
competition will not justify a difference in charge for 
identical transportation services (see the Wight Case), 
this Commission has never held that the acceptance of 
different divisions for identical transportation hauls con- 
stitutes a violation of section 2. Since the serviee of the 
line-haul carrier is only a segment of the through haul 
its share of the through charges is in effect a division. 
If we lay down the rule in this case that carriers cannot 
demand or receive different divisions for identical trans- 
portation hauls, where are we to draw the line? 

The unjust discrimination prohibited by section 2 is re- 
stricted to the case of shippers over the same road or 
roads, and does not apply to shippers over different roads, 
or partly over the same road and partly over different 
roads. 

From Oxford to the industry on the Seaboard the move- 
ment is over two roads, the Southern and the Seaboard; to 
the industry on the Chesapeake & Ohio the movement is 
over the same line-haul road, the Southern, and partly over 
another road, the Chesapeake & Ohio. The line-haul move- 
ment from Oxford is identical only if both delivering car- 
riers have the same junction with the line-haul carrier. 


One further point should be noted. The cause of the 
disadvantage which the majority seek to remove is not 
the switching absorption, but the extension of the line- 
haul rate to cover delivery to the industry on the rails of 
a line-haul carrier. The majority do not attempt to remove 
this cause, but merely condemn its most natural result. 
It is not at all certain, therefore, that compliance with 
the proposed order will place the various industries at 
Richmond upon an equal basis. But even if that result 
were assured I could not support a finding that the pres- 
ent practices of petitioners at Richmond are unjustly dis- 
criminatory in violation of section 2. 


I may add that I fully concur in the views expressed by 
Commissioner Clark in his.dissenting memorandum, con- 
curred in by Commissioner Clements. 


CLARKE, Commissioner, dissenting: 

I agree to the views of the majority with regard to the 
situation at Norfolk. I cannot agree to their conclusions 
as to the situation at Richmond. I am especially at vari- 
ance with the majority views as to the interpretation and 
application of section 2 of the act. This section in its 
terms is free from ambiguity. It refers to and. prohibits 
only one thing, to wit, charging “any person or persons a 
greater or less compensation for any service rendered 
* %* * jin the transportation of * * * property sub- 
ject to the provisions of this act” than is charged “any 
other person or persons for doing for him or them a like 
and contemporaneous service in the transportation of a 
like kind of traffic under substantially similar circum- 
stances and conditions.” 


In the illustration given in the majority report a per- 
son shipping from Oxford via the Southern Railway to point 
B in Richmond pays exactly the same charge that another 
person shipping via the same line from Oxford to point A 
in Richmond pays. The service to point B is all performed 
by the Southern, and it retains all the earnings. In mak- 
ing delivery at point A, however, it must employ as its 
agent the Seaboard Air Line,-and it pays the Seaboard Air 
Line’s switching charge for that delivery; but the two ship- 
pers have paid exactly the same amounts. 


I do not think that the holdings of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in Wight vs. United States, 167 U. S., 
512, which, by the way, was a criminal prosecution for 
actual rebating, have any application here, and [ think that 
this view is amply supported by what the same court said 
in I. C. C. vs. Alabama Midland Ry. Co., 168 U. S., 144, 
decided not long after the Wight Case was decided. In the 
Alabama Midland Case the court took pains to avoid mis- 
interpretation of what it had said in the Wight Case by 
saying: 


As we have shown in the recent case of Wight vs. United 
States, 167 U. S.,. 512, the purpose of the second section is to 
enforce equality between shippers over the same line, and to 
prohibit any rebate or other device by which two shippers, 
shipping over the same line, the same distance, under the same 
circumstances of carriage, are compelled to pay different prices 
therefor; and we there held that the phrase ‘‘under substan- 
tially similar circumstances and conditions,’’ as used in the 
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second section, refers to the matter of carriage, and does not 
include competition between rival routes. 

This view is not open to the criticism that different mean- 
ings are attributed to the same words when found in different 
sections of the act; for what we hold is that, as the purposes 
of the several sections are different, the phrase under con- 
sideration must be read, in the second section, as restricted to 
the case of shippers over the same road, thus leaving no room 
for the operation of competition, but that in the other sections, 
which cover the entire tract of interstate and foreign com- 
merce, a meaning must be given to the phrase wide enough to 
include all the facts that have a legitimate bearing on the 
situation—among which we find the fact of competition when 
it affects rates. 

In order further to guard against any misapprehension of the 
scope of our decision it may be well to observe that we do not 
hold that the mere fact of competition, no matter what its 
character or extent, necessarily relieves the carrier from the 
restraints of the third and fourth sections, but only that these 
sections are not so stringent and imperative as to exclude in all 
cases the matter of competition from consideration in determin- 
ing the questions of “undue or unreasonable preference or ad- 
vantage,”’ or what are ‘‘substantially similar circumstances and 
conditions.’’ The competition may in some cases be such as, 
having due regard to the interests of the public and of the car- 
rier, ought justly to have effect upon the rates, and in such 


cases there is no absolute rule which prevents the Commission 


or the courts from taking that matter into consideration. 


While condemning all discriminations that are unjust 
and all preferences and prejudices that are undue, the 
manifest purpose of the Congress in this legislation was 
to promote and encourage free, fair and open competition 
between carriers, The Commission is authorized to pre- 
scribe only the reasonable maximum charge which the car- 
rier may assess. The carrier may charge less than that 
reasonable maximum if it chooses to do so. This Commis- 
sion has frequently said that in meeting competition a car- 
rier may, by its election, do many things which it could 
not be required against its will to do. For many years it 
has been a general custom for carriers by railroad to se- 
cure the road haul on traffic which could be hauled by an- 
other carrier through payment or absorption of the switch- 
ing charges necessary to be paid in order to have the traffic 
switched for it by another carrier at point of origin or of 
destination. There has been no secret about this practice; 
it is and for many years has been practically universal, 
and is and has been provided for in the carriers’ tariffs. 
The practice was general before the Wight Case was de- 
cided and has been equally general ever since that time, 
and it has not until now been suggested that it involved or 
constituted violation of section 2 of the act. ; 

In T & P. Ry. va. 1.. C. C., 162 VU. &., 197, 219, the Sua- 
preme Court of the United States said: 


Commerce, in its largest sense, must be deemed to be one of 
the most important subjects of legislation, and an intention to 
promote and facilitate it, and not to hamper or destroy it, is 
naturally to be attributed to Congress. The very terms of the 
statute, that charges must be reasonable, that discrimination 
must not be unjust, and that preference or advantage to any 
particular person, firm, corporation, or locality must not be 
undue or unreasonable, necessarily imply that strict uniformity 
is not to be enforced; but that all circumstances and conditions 
which reasonable men would regard as affecting the welfare of 
the carrying companies, and of the producers, shippers, and 
consumers, should be considered by a tribunal appointed to 
carry into effect and enforce the provisions of the act. 

This expression was quoted with approval by the same 
court in S. P. Co. vs. I. C. C., 200 U. S., 536, 552. 
In Transit Case, 24 I. C. C., 340, 350 (the Traffic World, 


July 13, 1912, p. 70), this Commission said: 


The. act is an aid, not a hindrance, to commerce, and must be 
given such reasonable construction as makes to that end. 


The interpretation of section 2 by the majority in the in- 
stant case will, in actual practice and in a practical way, 
be nothing less than revolutionary. 

Of course, the purposes, principles and substantive pro- 
visions of the act must be preserved, guarded and ob- 
served. At the same time the fact should be recognized 
that we are dealing with a very practical question which 
involves the operation and efficiency of an industry stu- 
pendous in magnitude and vital to the welfare and the life 
of commerce and industry in our nation. If A ships from 
Oxford via the Southern Railway to point B in Richmond 
and B ships from Oxford via the Seaboard Air Line to point 
B in Richmond and under public tariffs they pay exactly 
the same sums for the services rendered, there is open and 
fair competition between the Southern and the Seaboard 
Air Line for the competitive traffic. It is of no public 
concern that one of these carriers employs the other to 
perform for it a part of the services: The principle is the 
same as that under which underlies a joint through rate. 
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The only difference is in the manner of publishing the ;ate. 

It seems not inappropriate to note where the decision of 
the majority logically, aye, inevitably leads. If it is 4 vio. 
lation of section 2 for the Southern Railway to charge q 
shipper the same sum for transporting each of two cars 
from Oxford, one delivered at point A and one at point B 
in Richmond, and to pay the Seaboard Air Line for switch. 
ing the car to point A, thus retaining somewhat less net 
earnings on the car delivered at A than on the car deliy. 
ered at B, it follows that it is also a violation of section 2 
for a carrier to accept for an identical service on its own 
line different compensation in the form of local rates and 
divisions of joint rates on traffic of the same character 
coming from different points of origin or destined to differ. 
ent points. Every carrier of importance has its local rates 
applicable between the termini of its own line. It joins 
with other carriers in joint through rates from and to 
points beyond its own line, of which it receives agreed 
upon divisions which are generally less than its local rates 
and which vary according to points of origin and destina- 
tion, although it hauls these different shipments of the 
same commodity between the same points on its own line 
and in the same train. If this is a violation of section 2, 
then all joint rates are unlawful, unless they are made by 
combining the full local rates of the carriers participating 
therein. 

It must also follow that proportional rates less than 
local rates for the same haul on a given carrier's line are 
in violation of section 2, and yet in the recently enacted 
Panama Canal act the Congress specifically authorized the 
Commission to prescribe proportional rates, and defined 
proportional rates as “those which differ from the corre- 
sponding local rates.” 

It is well established that whenever it is possible to do 
so a legislative act should be construed in such way as to 
give effect to all of its provisions. Section 4 of the act 
prohibits charging a greater compensation for a shorter 
than for a longer distance over the same line or route in 
the same direction where the shorter haul is included 
within the longer, except when and to the extent that the 
Commission, after investigation, permits the charging of 
less for the longer than for the shorter distance. If the 
fact that in the instant case the carrier retains less rev- 


“enue on one shipment than it does on another constitutes 


violation of section 2, the application of that principle to 
instances in which a carrier performs the same service 
on two shipments, as to one of which it earns or retains 
lower revenue than on the other, would invalidate relief 
granted by the Commission under section 4 and nullify 
the manifest intent of that section, in which the Commis- 
sion is specifically authorized to grant relief. 

I am authorized to say that Commissioner Clements con- 


curs in these views. 


ACWORTH ON GOVERNMENT 
OWNERSHIP 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 

Before a special meeting of the joint committee of Con- 
gress on interstate commerce, of which Senator Newlands 
is chairman, W. M. Acworth, England’s leading railroad 
authority, appeared May 7 to discuss the question of gov- 
ernment ownership of railroads in foreign countries. Mr. 
Acworth has just completed his work as one of the Royal 
High Commission which recently investigated the railroad 
situation in Canada. 

Mr. Acworth expressed the opinion that government own 
ership of railways either in the United States or in Great 
Britain is unnecessary and would produce unsatisfactory 
results. “In all the history of railway development,” he 
said, “it has been the private companies that have led the 
way, the state systems that have brought up the rear. It 
would be difficult to point to a single important invention 
or improvenient, the introduction of which the world owes 
to a state railway.” While it is true, he said, thai most 
countries own their own railways, the statement i- mis- 
leading. Bulgaria, for illustration, owns its railways, vhich 
comprise only 1,204 miles. Bulgaria counts as one coul 
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try, and ’so does the United States. But the United States 
has more than 200 times the Bulgarian mileage, all owned 
privaiely. Accordingly, on a mileage basis, the witness 
pointe out, less than one-third of the world’s 700,000 miles 
of railway are owned by states, 

He dealt first with Prussia, which he regarded as the 
pest example of an efficient nationalized railway system. 
Following the war of 1870, which unified Germany under 
the leadership of Prussia, Bismarck attempted to acquire 
all the railways of Germany in order to weld the newly- 
formed empire into one unit. The significant feature, said 
Mr. Acworth, was the emphasis placed upon the impor- 
tance of railways for military purposes. “On the whole,” 
he said, “it is abundantly clear that the main reason for 
Bismarck’s action was of a political nature. It is in har- 
mony with all Prussian history that the importance of 
military considerations and the necessity of making public 
control paramount in the life of the country should weigh 
above all other considerations with a Prussian statesman. 

Citing Professor Schumacher of Bonn, Mr. Acworth said 
the freight receipts per ton-mile in 1880 and in 1909 in 
Germany were, respectively, 1.65 and 1.41 cents. The cor- 
responding receipts per ton-mile for American railways 
were, in 1882,, 1.23 cents, and in 1909, 0.763 cent. In other 
words, the American ton-mile rate started at the begin- 
ning of the period 25 per cent below the Prussian rate; 
and it fell in the course of the twenty-nine years, not 15 
per cent, but nearly 40 per cent. At the end of the period 
the American rate was not much more than one-half the 
Prussia rate—0.763 cent compared with 1.41 cents. The 
witness added that progressive rate reductions in Ger- 
many had ceased long before 1909. ‘‘While American com- 
panies have revolutionized their equipment and methods 
of operation,” said he, “Prussia has clung to old equipment 
and old methods. This is typical. Railroading is a pro- 
gressive science. New ideas lead to new inventions, to 
new plans and methods. This means the spending of much 
new capital. The state official mistrusts ideas, pours cold 
water on new inventions and grudges new expenditure. In 
practical operation, German railway officials have taught 
the railway world nothing. 

“That Prussia was the only country where the state sys- 
tem shows a profit after payment of operating expenses 
and interest on capital followed because Prussia bought 
the railroads at a most opportune moment, and has been 
powerful enough to maintain a scale of rates unaltered 
over a long period of years. When it comes to railroad 
tariffs, no country has gone as far as Prussia in giving 
advantage to the big shipper over the small man.” 

Referring to Italy, Mr. Acworth said: “It has tried state 
Ownership and operation, private ownership and opera- 
tion, state ownership with private operation, and now, for 
the last ten years, it has reverted to both ownership and 
operation by the state.” ‘The Italian parliament, on April 
22, 1905, determined to take over the railways of Italy. In 
the first year of nationalization, the operating ratio was 
73.4; in no subsequent year has it fallen below 79.5, and 
for the three years, 1911-1913, it averaged 84.4. Each year 
Shows a substantial advance in operating costs over the 
year preceding it. The figure in the first year of the 
beriod was $57,885,600; in the last it is $102,264,560, an 
increase: of over 78. 

“The final result,” said he, “is that whereas in tne finan- 
cial year 1906-7, the railways paid over to the treasury 
$9,769, ) aS a return on a capital of $1,091,404,045, which 
18, Toushly, one per cent; in the last year they only re- 
turned $5,402,656 on a capital that meanwhile had risen 
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to $1,374,975,952, which is, roughly, two-fifths of one per 
cent. , 

“Australia furnishes the most conspicuous instance of 
railway construction by the state, because private enter- 
prise refused to undertake the task. Speaking broadly, 
the seven separate gtates which make up Australia have 
20,000 miles of railway owned and worked by the respec- 
tive governments. And it must be frankly said that pub- 
lic opinion is entirely in favor of the system. Having re- 
gard to the well-known fact that state socialism has been 
carried further in Australia than in any other part of the 
world, this is not surprising.’ Ton-mile rates on the state 
railroads in Australia are excessive compared with other 
countries, said he. In two states they average 2.20 and 
2.12 per ton-mile. The corresponding private railroad rate 
in Canada is only 0.75 cent and in the United States 0.73 
cent. 
’ A mixed system of state and private ownership prevails 
in Russia, Austria and India, owing mainly to political and 
military reasons. 

Of late years in Russia the tendency seems to be in the 
direction of private railroad enterprise, subsidized and 
closely controlled by the government. 


“For more than 30 years,” said he, “the French gov- 
ernment has owned and worked a system of lines in the 
central west of France. The financial results were very 
unsatisfactory—the operating ratio over a series of years 
ranged between 72 and 83 per cent. Among the great 
companies, much the weakest financially, is the Western. 
Year after year the French government had to find a con- 
siderable portion of the dividend for this road. During the 
last ten years of company management the state had to 
pay an average of $2,894,280 a year to meet its liability 
under the dividend guarantee. During the first three years 
after the transfer of this road to the government, the lat- 
ter had to pay $6,753,320, $8,875,792 and $14,934,484, re- 
spectively. For the year 1913 the figure was $14,752,237.” 

Moreover, the service to the public was absolutely de- 
moralized, and compensation for accidents, loss and dam- 
age rose from an average of $400,000, under company rule, 
to $2,045,291 in 1911. The Minister of Public Works criti- 
cized the state administration as a “frightful fraud,” said 
Mr. Acworth, and the Senate passed a resolution referring 
to “the deplorable situation of the state system, the in- 
security and irregularity of its workings.” 

Mr. Acworth summarized his conclusions as to govern- 
ment ownership of railroads as follows: 


“It is impossible to obtain satisfactory results on govern- 
ment railways in a democratic state unless the manage- 
ment is cut loose from direct political control. Neither 
Australia nor any other country with a democratic con- 
stitution—perhaps an exception ought to be made of Switz- 
erland—has succeeded in maintaining a permanent sever- 
ance. The Australian parliaments have loosened their hold 
for a few years, but only for a few years. In France, in 
Belgium, in Italy, parliamentary interference has never 
been abandoned for a moment. Without imputing a double 
dose of original sin to politicians, it is easy to see why 
this happens. 

“The railways belong to the people. Parliament is the 
authorized representatiye of the people. It seems, there- 
fore, to the ordinary citizen only right and natural that 
parliament should control the management of the people’s 
railways. And yet facts are stubborn things; and the 
facts show that parliamentary interference has meant run- 

(Continued on page 1136) 
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ADVANCED RATE CASE 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

Although the southern carriers were supposed to have 
finished their side in the advanced rate hearing on May 
9, President Jenkins of the Merchants’ and Miners’ 
Transportation Company and W. T.*Kennedy, auditor for 
that company, took the stand May 10 to say that if the 
fifteen per cent advance is allowed, that company and 
the Clyde and Mallory lines will be just about able to 
avoid the deficit now staring them in the face. Mr. Ken- 
nedy spoke for the Clyde and Mallory lines. 

While Messrs. Jenkins and Kennedy were testifying 
J. V. Norman called the attention of the Commission to 
the fact that the southern roads had not answered the 
questions propounded by the Commission. He said he 
hoped the Commission would insist on answers, especially 
by the Illinois Central and the Louisville & Nashville. 
Mr. Norman was especially anxious to get President, Smith 
of the Louisville & Nashville on the witness stand, be- 
cause there has been a report that he was opposed to 
the railroads making a request for any_.advance, at least 
before the end of their “boom” period, as the shippers 
call the time from the spring of 1915 to the end of 1916. 

R. Walton Moore said that if all the roads in the South 
were as well off as the Illinois Central and the Louisville 
& Nashville, he felt able to assure Mr. Norman there 
would not be a request for an advance, but, he added, 
unfortunately they are not, hence the application. 

President Aishton of the Chicago & Northwestern, who 
was the first witness for the western roads at the after- 
noon session of May 10, said, in answer to questions by 
Commissioners Clements and Clark, that there was no 
way to economize so as to avoid the effect of the Adamson 
law. He said his road had tried changing the terminals 
and found that would cost more than the payment of 
the higher wages. 

“If we cut down the loading of trains,” said he, an- 
swering a question by Mr. Clark, who wanted to know 
if speeding up trains would not avoid the increase forced 
by the Adamson law, “we clog the road and there is more 
car congestion than before. 

“Coal is higher, because it costs more to mine. Short- 
age of cars helps produce such increase, but not all. 
Coal is higher, as I know, because I am the president 
of two mining companies, because labor costs more, mine 
props are higher, powder is higher and the $100 mule 
now costs $300. That’s why coal is higher.” 

An ineffectual effort to obtain an agreement fixing the 
time for argument in the fifteen per cent case was made 
at the morning session of May 11. Chairman Hall said 
that the Commission had been considering the matter 
and had thought that three days would be enough and 
the argument would be begun June 9 and continued on 
June 11 and finished the next day. Clifford Thorne, speak- 
ing for himself and certain other shipping interests, sug- 
gested June 17 to 20, both inclusive. W. A. Wimbish 
said he would like a day for cross-examination and a day 
and a half for putting in the testimony for shippers in 
the Southeast. Chairman Hall said that obviously there 
was no unanimity of opinion among shippers, so he would 
ask them to consider the matter still farther. 


Kruttschnitt and Biddle. 

Julius Kruttschnitt, chairman of the Southern Pacific 
and a member of the executive committee of the special 
railroad committee on national defense, and W. B. Biddle, 
president of the St. Louis-San Francisco, were the wit- 
nesses at the morning session of May 11. The former 
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was on the stand for two hours and was generally “ues. 
tioned by nearly every member of the Commission. Com. 
missioner Daniels brought out an expression of 0; ‘nion 
from Mr. Kruttschnitt that the Southern Pacific i. not 
facing any such emergency as the eastern roads have 
declared is staring them in the face. Mr. Daniels gaiq 
that as he understood Mr. Kruttschnitt’s testimony, a fig. 
teen per cent advance will give the Southern Pac'ic ap 
operating revenue during 1917 large enough to mect the 
anticipated increase in expenses. Mr. Kruttschnii. saiq 
the Commission had understood him right. 

“Then if the fifteen per cent is granted the Southern 
Pacific will have net earnings as great as in 1916, which 
were the largest ever known,” suggested Mr. Daniels, 
The chairman of the Southern Pacific agreed with him. 

At one point in the proceeding J. V. Norman again 
brought forward his desire to have Milton H. Smith, presj- 
dent of the Louisville & Nashville, take the stand and give 
the Commission the benefit of his advice and experience, 
Mr. Norman said Mr. Smith is generally recognized as the 
ablest railroad-operative in the country; that he has built 
up, under adverse circumstances, in a territory where most 
other railroads have failed to prosper, a strong and suc 
cessful road. 

“I feel that we are here considering a most momentous 
question,” said Mr. Norman. “It. may be that the carriers 
should have additional revenues in order properly to per- 
form their functions in this time of crisis, and on the other 
hand to grant their demands may bring to a head the 
ever growing demand for government ownership which I 
believe is fraught with many dangers under our form of 
government. 

“In such circumstances I feel that the Commission and 
the country is entitled to the benefit of the advice of Mr. 
Smith, who not only has pre-eminent ability, but is, to 
use the language of the Supreme Court, ‘informed by ex- 
perience.’ 

“T have hesitated to ask for a subpoena for Mr. Smith, 
because it may be that it would be too great a test on his 
strength to again take the trip to Washington. I feel, 
however, as I have said, that we are all entitled to the 
benefit of his views. Of course, I do not know what those 
views are. It may be that his views are entirely contrary 
to my own. It may or may not be significant that my 
friends who are counsel for the carriers failed to put him 
on the stand after having him here and consulting with 
him. But, however that may be, I feel that the country is 
entitled to his views as to whether an emergency exists 
and whether under all the circumstances it is wise to add 
at this time a transportation tax of some three hundred 
and fifty million dollars annually to the othér heavy but 
dens of the people. 

“Feeling, for the reasons stated, an unwillingness to 
ask for a subpoena for Mr. Smith, I wish to submit to 
you the advisability of requesting, not demanding, that 
Mr. Smith give his views and judgment as to what should 
now be done. Personally, I feel that we are entitled to 
have the benefit of his advice and I submit to the Com 
mission that it should request Mr. Smith to appear if his 
health permits.” 


R. Walton Moore, attorney for the southern roads said 
that it had not fitted into the program of the southerl 
roads to have Mr. Smith placed on the stand; that Mr. 
Norman was at liberty and probably would have to make 
up his own program for presenting the case of tlic ship- 
pers, and that if that plan included the taking of Mr 
Smith’s testimony Mr. Norman would know how to 
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about it. Chairman Hall backed up Mr. Norman to the 
extent of saying that the Commission would also be glad 
to hear Mr. Smith and hoped that he would testify. 
In his testimony Mr. Kruttschnitt said: ; 
“The recent action of the carriers in creating a special 
committee on national defense contemplates the subordi- 


‘nation of railway traffic and facilities of all roads to the 


preferred needs of the government. 

“The demands for food products of all kinds and the 
demands for shipment abroad will tax the resources of all 
carriers and they are so urgent that they must be com- 
plied with regardless of expense. ~ 

“Travel will be curtailed and freight handled at full 
commercial rates will have to give way to government 
pusiness handled at less than commercial rates and under 
conditions which will involve increased costs. The move- 
ment of troops usually involves a one-way haul of empty 
equipment, and it is estimated that both troops and freight 
of the United States government are handled over western 
roads at an average of about one-third less than the rate 
applicable to commercial business. The gross revenue on 
government business will be materially less than on the 
same volume of commercial business.” 

Mr. Kruttschnitt said that for twenty years there had 
been a constant rise in all commodities except transporta- 
tion, the price of which had actually declined. During 
the past few months, and especially since the beginning 
of the year, this situation had become a serious menace to 
railroad solvency. 7 

“Constantly increasing commodity prices,” he said, “have 
increased the cost of living for the railroads just as they 
have done for individuals. They have refiected themselves 
in increased wages, made necessary to enable railroad 
employes to buy that which they individually consume, 
and an increased cost in all materials and supplies which 
the railroads themselves consume. The combined effect of 
falling rates for transportation and the falling purchasing 
power of the dollar has been to greatly reduce the contri- 
bution to net earnings and return on investment yielded 
out of each dollar paid by the public for transportation 
service. 

“Universal bankruptcy has been avoided by the carriers 
only by heavy capital expenditures to reduce grades, elimi- 
nate curvature and purchase heavier locomotives and cars, 
all incurred for the purpose of increasing efficiency in train 
movement by hauling more tons per locomotive. The op- 
portunity to offset these increasing costs by economies in 
operation has been largely diminished; in other words, 
cars and locomotives are about as large as can be con- 
structed within clearance limits. Certain it is that to 
whatever extent the railroads might have been able to 
arrest the continued tendency toward increased cost of 
labor and material by new operating methods, it is now 
impossible for them to offset the abnormal increases in 
operating costs which now confront them.” 

New capital for railroad development, said Mr. Krutt- 
schnitt, was increasingly difficult to obtain because of 
the diminishing return on the investment. 

“There has been no time in recent years when the credit 
of the world has been so strained,” he said, “as it is to- 
day, and the ability of the railrdads to procure capital for 


hecessar) improvements with which to meet the growing 
demands of commercial and government transportation 
should | strengthened rather than impaired. There is 
nO question that capital expenditures for much needed 
second tracks, yards and terminals and motive power have 


been deicrred on many ‘lines during the past few years 
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because of financial difficulties, and, latterly, because of 
high prices for materials and equipment. This accounts 
in part for the congestion of the past two years. It is 
perfectly obvious that such expenditures cannot longer be 
deferred.” 

“In the case of the St. Louis-San Francisco Railway the 
evidence that an emergency exists that justifies the grant- 
ing of increased rates is the fact that the costs over which 
the company has no control have increased at a rate which 
applied to the business for the calendar year, 1916, shows 
an increase of more than $7,000,000 per annum, while the 
rate of compensation has remained practically the same,” 
said W. B. Biddle, president of the road. “This increase 
in expenses, which includes only those which are known 
and are now in effect, amounts to 16 per cent of the gross 
revenue of the road for 1916, and is still rising,’ he said, 
“and together with other increases which are threatening 
will, it is believed, be equivalent to 18.3 per cent of the 
gross freight earnings. On the other hand, the proposed 
increase in rates would not exceed 10 per cent of the 
freight earnings because of the application of the differen- 
tial adjustments which the roads have agreed to observe. 
This would give an increase of only $2,880,000 on inter- 
state traffic on the basis of the year ending June 30, 1916, 
to which would be added such advances as may be secured 
from the various states, making a total of $3,600,000 if the 
same percentage of increase is obtained on state traffic. 

“Most of the railroads in the Southwest are in receiv- 
ers’ hands,” Mr. Biddle said. : 

“All of the lines operating in the southern half of the 
state of Missouri, with the exception of the Kansas. City 
Southern, whole mileage is negligible, are now in the 
hands of receivers, with the single exception of the St. 
Louis-San Francisco, which has just emerged from re- 
ceivership. 

“All of the lines in southern Kansas, with the exception 
of the Kansas City Southern, whose mileage is negligible, 
the Santa Fe and the Frisco, are in the hands of the 
receivers. 

“All of the lines in the state of Arkansas, with the 
exception ef the Cotton Belt, Frisco and Kansas City 
Southern, whose mileage is negligible, are also in the 
hands of receivers. 

“All of the lines in Oklahoma, with the exception of 
the Santa Fe and the Frisco, are in the hands of the 
receivers. 

“All of the lines in the state of Texas are or have been 
in the hands of receivers. within-the past few years, with 
the exception of the lines of the Southern Pacific and the 
Santa Fe, while in Louisiana the Iron Mountain, Rock 
Island, Texas & Pacific and New Orleans, Texas & Mex- 
ico are in the hands of receivers or have just emerged 
therefrom. Receiverships have been the rule in this ter- 
ritory.” 

Mr. Biddle’s statement was prepared in the form of an 
answer to the questions submitted by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to the roads on May 1. 

“This emergency is one that can only be relieved by an 
increase in rates,” he said. “It affects all carriers, but it 
does not necessarily affect them all in exactly the same 
manner nor to the same degree. The relief should be 


granted by a percentage increase, first, because it is not 
only the fairest, but also the most practical method of 
increasing the rates; second, because rates are supposed 
to be and, generally speaking, are, fairly adjusted with 
reference to the other in so far as such relation can be 
determined. This being true, a percentage increase re- 









sults in each class of traffic bearing its fair proportion 
of the added burden. Third, because it is the only way 
by which the decision of the Commission can be made 
effective within a reasonable time. 

“The increase should not be less than 15 per cent be- 
cause the evidence shows that even that proportion will 
not overcome the increased Costs created by the emer- 
gency. 

“The causes contributing to the emergency are: First, 
the well known fact that railroad facilities have long been 
inadequate as to terminals, passing tracks, power and 
equipment; that net earnings have long been insufficient, 
even under so-called ‘normal conditions,’ to enable the 
carriers to provide the needed facilities and to give ade- 
quate and satisfactory service; that even before the pres- 
ent emergency the margin of safety was steadily diminish- 
ing, as was clearly demonstrated in the western advanced 
rate case. 

“Second, aside from the, foregoing, the principal factor 
has been the conditions, either direct or indirect, growing 
out of the European war and now accentuated by our own 
state of war.” 

In enumerating the increased expenses to which the 
road is now subject, Mr. Biddle said that the Adamson 
act has increased the payroll of the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco at the rate of approximately $1,000,000 per year, the 
actual increase for the three months ending March 31 be- 
ing $233,877. The wages of other employes have increased 
at the rate of $1,000,000 per annum. 

“TI wish to call attention,’ Mr. Biddle said, “to the fact 
that the increase on account of the Adamson law is only 
about 13.8 per cent of the total increase in costs that the 
St. Louis-San Francisco is now facing.” 

The other increases are $1,000,000 on coal and $4,233,000 
on purchases of other supplies and materials, making a 
total of $7,233,000. 

“Operating revenues will be affected unfavorably during 
the war to the extent that the roads are called upon to 
transport government forces and material, the government 
rate of pay for passengers being about 57 per cent of the 
commercial rate and for freight about 62 per cent. The 
reduction from the commercial tariff rate is caused by the 
land grant deductions. Expenses will necessarily be in- 
creased also by the special service required not only on all 
business for the government itself, but on all material* 
required by manufacturers stipplying the government, or, 
to put it broadly, by handling the business with one ob- 
ject only in view, namely, service to the government re- 
gardless of cost.” 

As illustrating some of the increases in prices, he said 
the company bought freight locomotives in February, 1916, 
for $36,750 each. Later in the year it had to pay $51,000 
each for the same type of locomotives, and in February 
of this year when inquiry was made for additional loco- 
motives of the same kind the company was told that the 
lowest price was $69,750. The company has bought no new 
freight cars since prior to the receivership because the 
cost has been prohibitive. 

The fifteen per cent case, so far as the direct testimony 
of the railroads fs concerned, came to an end on the after- 
noon of May 11, nearly an hour before the end of the 
Commission’s day. The western railroads decided that 
they would not put in any testimony beyond that offered 
on that day by Julius Kruttschnitt, chairman of the South- 
ern Pacific, and W. B. Biddle of the St. Louis-San Franc- 
cisco. It was the opinion of nearly every one in the hear- 
ing room that the westean railroads had not made out as 
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good a case as their colleagues of the East. Mr Krutt- 
schnitt, in answering questions by Commissioner | aniels, 
admitted that a 15 per cent advance in rates woud prob. 
ably, if not certainly, give the Southern Pacific 2. great 
net earnings in 1917 as accrued to it in 1917, which “as the 
best year that company ever had. That would be ‘he fact 
nowithstanding the increased burdens of the war, 2nd the 
prospective enhanced disbursement for fuel, eq: ipment, 
supplies and materials. 
Further Hearing and Argument. 

The hearings will be resumed May 23, when ihe wit. 
nesses who went on the stand for the railroads will be 
recalled for a cross-examination by attorneys and traffic 
manager representing. shippers and state railroad com. 
missions. The last-mentioned organizations were present 
during the hearing in larger numbers: than at any rate hear. 
ing since 1910. The state authorities, according to the 
information imparted during the hearing, are determined 
to make a harder fight, if possible, than they have hereto 
fore. If the federal body allows an increase they will 
have to follow suit or be compelled to defend themselves 
against complaints based on Shreveport situations. They 
believe they have prescribed reasonable rates, hence their 
determination to resist advances under the 15 per cent 
proposition. 

The following dates have been set by the Commission for 
further hearings in the case: 

May 23-25, cross-examination of the witnesses for the 
eastern, southern and western carriers in the order named; 
May 26, representatives of stockholders of the Bos 
ton & Maine and of New England ice and coal shippers; 
May 28, shippers of life stock and grain; May 29, shippers 
in the southeast; May 30, lumber and fruit interests of 
Washington and Oregon, north Pacific coast shippers and 
representatives of shippers of brick, cypress, lumber and 
oil; May 31, canning and other California interests, in- 
cluding citrus fruits, nuts and cream separators; June 1 
and 2, representatives of the state railroad and public serv- 
ice commissions; June 4-6, witnesses presenting general 
statistical data; June 7-8, carriers’ rebuttal testimony; 
June 9, 11 and 12, arguments. ’ 

That suitable accommodations in the way of a hearing 
room may be provided, it is desired by the Commission 
that those proposing to attend these hearings or any of 
them will notify the Commission of that fact, giving the 
date or dates on which it is expected to attend. 

“Tf the St. Louis-San Francisco Railway had alone bee 
involved in this application for increased rates, we should 
have asked for a not less than 20 per cent, and should the 
relief granted by this Commission, after a fair trial, prove 
inadequate, we shall certainly feel at liberty to agai 
appear before this Commission and ask for further relief,” 
Mr. Biddle said in his testimony. 

In reply to a question whether the cost of the Adamso? 
eight-hour law could not be offset by reducing the length 
of the trainmen’s runs, Mr. Biddle said: 

“The question of further economies is one of daily study 
by the officials of the St. Louis-San Francisco Railway. 
The effect of the eight-hour law is to increase the rate of 
pay per mile or per hour of the individual employe 25 Pe 
cent, in that it gives him the same compensation for eigh! 
hours’ work as was previously paid for ten. In the case 
of the St. Lounis-San Francisco, the result has been to In- 
crease the pay of road freight train and road freight‘ 
ginemen and all yard enginemen and switchmer an aver: 
age of 20 per cent. 

“The only change that would follow from the movilé 
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of terminals so that runs could, under normal conditions, 
pe accomplished within the eight-hour period, would be 
that the working time and pay of the inidvidual employe 


would be reduced to the actual eight hours without any re-. 


sulting reduction in cost to the railroad. The cost of ad- 
ditional terminals to accomplish such a result on a road 
similar to the St. Louis-San Francisco would amount to 
several millions of dollars, in addition to the added force 
required to operate the additional terminals and the eco- 
nomic waste in the abandonment of certain other ter- 
minals.” 

In reply to a question whether the railroads could not 
offset the expense of the Adamson law by changes in meth- 
ods of operation, Mr. Kruttschnitt said that great econ- 
omies could be effected if the roads could get service from 
the employes for all the time they were required to pay 
for, but that the suggestion that trains be speeded up was 
impracticable because it would simply require more trains 
to handle the same tonnage. 


In closing the case, Charles B. Donnelly, counsel for 
the western lines, told the Commission that the roads had 
attempted to show the condition of representative lines, 
poth strong and weak, as well as possible in the time 
available, but that if the Commission desired they stood 
ready to produce additional witnesses from other roads or 
to produce any data desired. 


Regarding the Commission’s questions as to the limita- 
tion of dividends, he said that neither he nor the presi- 
dents of the roads had authority to speak, because the 
question of dividends is handled by the directors, but he 
stated on behalf of all roads that “the application for an 
increase in rates was prompted solely by the desire for 
additional revenue to meet increased expenses and that 
nothing was farther from their thought than any idea of 
increasing payments to stockholders.” 


A 15 per cent advance, he said, would not enable the 
toads to increase dividend payments. 


A. E. Helm, representing the Kansas Public Utilities Com- 
mission, on behalf of some of the state commissions, asked 
that witnesses be produced at the next hearing represent- 
ing some of the more prosperous railroads and after some 
discussion the Commission suggested and the carriers 
agreed that statements should be filed giving data called 
for in the list of questions proposed by the Commission 
on May 1 for the Union Pacific, Burlington, Soo Line and 
Northern Pacific or Great Northern in the western group 
and for the Louisville & Nashville, Illinois Central, Atlan- 
tic Coast Line and Queen & Crescent for the southern 
group. 

J. Van Norman, representing the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association, asked the Commission to request the 
appearance of Milton H.-Smith, president of the Louisville 
& Nashville. Chairman Hall said the Commission would 
be glad to hear Mr, Smith. 


At the request of Clifford Thorne, it was arranged that 
certain representative railroads should file with the Com- 
mission copies of their coal contracts with a statement 
showing the tonnage and prices this year as compared with 
last year, also a statement showing the amount of securi- 
ties issued during the last 10 years, the rate of interest 
or dividend, the par value and the gross and net amounts 
realized ‘rom their sale. Mr. Thorne also asked for a 
statemen: showing the ownérship of railroads or their 
directors and officers in fuel or supply companies. The 
question as to whether this information would be helpful 
Was taken under advisement by the Commission. 


leans, La. 
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Advanced Rates Canceled. 


Acting on the representations of the carriers that they 
are willing to have the simplified supplements for the 
fifteen per cent advance displace tariffs proposing ad- 
vances carried in tariffs that have been suspended by a 
large number of investigation and suspension orders, the 
Commission, May 10, authorized the carriers to cancel 
on one day’s notice the tariffs in the following I. and S. 
cases, seventy-four in number: 701. Built-up Wood from 
Memphis, Tenn. 875. Poles from Pacific Coast. 893. 
Rates on Linseed Oil Cake and Linseed Oil Meal. 910. 
Acid from Missouri River Points. 912. Forest Products 
from Nevada Stations. 921. Southeastern Manufactured 
Tobacco. 923. Lignite Coal to South Dakota. 927. Mich- 
igan Fuel Wood. 929. Coffee from New Orleans, La. 
933. Hogs to Kansas City, Mo. 936. Linoleum to Missouri 
River Points. 937. Brooms from Wichita, Kan. 947. 
Vegetables from Macon Territory. 952. Flax Tow from 
Watertown, S. D. 954. Soap to Memphis, Tenn. 957. 
Oklahoma Cement. 962. Grain to Mississippi Valley 
Points. 963. Transcontinental Bottles. 971. Segment 
Blocks to Jacksonville, Fla. 973. Cane Seed to New Or- 
974. Sand Between Missouri Stations. 975. 
Western Trunk Line Coke. 976. Lumber to Pensacola, 
Fla. 977. Coal to Illinois Points. 979. Wheat from Kan- 
sas. 982. Coal from Dawson, N. M. 987. New Mexico- 
Arizona Coal. 994. Clay Products to Ithaca, N. Y. 996. 
Vegetables from Minnesota Points. 997. Lumber Transit. 
998. Agricultural Implement Iron or Steel. 999. Eastern 
Starch Case. 1003. Silo Material from Arkansas. 1004. 
Wauconda, Ill. Joint Rates. 1009. Brick to Memphis, 
Tenn. 1014. Texarkana-Shreveport Sewer Pipe. 


In the following I. and S. cases the Commission declined 
to allow the carriers to cancel the advances, but allowed 
them, if they desire, to suspend the operatiye date until 
January 1: 1015: Scrap Paper to Rockford, Ill. 1016. 
Southwestern Class Case. 1017. Proportional Hay Case. 
1018. Mitchell, S. D., Grapes. 1020. Transcontinental Im- 
port Rates to Southeast. 1022. Missouri River-Illinois 
Grain. 1023. Rail-and-Water Pig Iron. 1028. Acids Be- 
tween Illinois Points. 1029. Packing-House Products from 
Indianapolis, Ind. 1032. Posts from East St. Louis, II. 
1033. Missouri Live Stock Case. 1034. Beer from La 
Crosse, Wis. 1035. Coal to Muscatine, Ia. 1036. Clay to 
Eastern Cities. 1038. Condensed Milk in Bulk. 1041. Live 
Stock from Nashville, Tenn. 1042. Grain to Arkansas 
Stations (No. 2). 1043. Rails from Huntington, W. Va. 
1045. Southeastern-Trunk Line Lumber. 1046. Matches to 
Texas Points. 1049. Arkansas and Oklahoma Coal. 1052. 
Grain Products Minimum Weights. 1053. Handles from 
Beaumont, Tex. 1055. Oklahoma-Texas Commodities. 
1056. Lumber to Mississippi River Crossings. 1058. Live 
Stock to Sioux City, Ia. 1059. Eastbound Transcontinental 
Canned Goods. 1061. La Crosse, Wis.—lIowa Class Rates. 
1063. Westbound Transcontinental Polishing Compounds. 
1064. Westbound Transcontinental Window Shades. 1065. 
Westbound Transcontinental Cream Separators. 1066. 
Ground Iron Ore to Eastern Cities. 1067. Paper to Cana- 
dian Points. 1070. Petroleum Products to Oklahoma. 
1072. Conductor Pipe to Texas Points. 1073. Southwestern 
Class Case. 1076. Poles from Pacific Coast (No. 2). 1081. 
Unrefined Naphtha from Sapulpa, Okla. 


The cancellations are to be accomplished by June 15. 
The determination of the Commission to allow the can- 
cellation of certain schedules operates as an adverse de- 
cision. If it allows a general advance, the commodities 
on which the carriers sought advances in the canceled 
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supplements will go up with the rates on all other com- 
modities. 
Call for Fuel Information. 


The testimony submitted by the carriers in support of 
the fifteen per cent case is not as full as the Commission 
thinks it should be. Therefore it has sent out another 
call for information directed in such a way as to enable 
those who are not satisfied that the reported higher prices 
for fuel and other supplies are being actually paid, may 
have before them facts when the hearings are resumed 
on May 23 that will either satisfy the doubters or show 
their doubts were well founded. The letter calling for 
information is as follows: 


In addition to matters ‘covered by requests made in 
connection with the testimony of the witnesses already 
heard, the Commission expects carriers to file and furnish 
to the parties whose appearance has been entered the fol- 
lowing information as speedily as possible, so as to be 
available upon resumption of the hearing on May 23, 1917. 

1. Responses to the Commission’s memorandum of 
questions dated May 1, from some executive officer of each 
of the following roads: Union Pacific, the Burlington, 
the Soo, and either the Northern Pacific or the Great 
Northern. 


In the Southern District: Louisville & Nashville, the 
Illinois Central, the Atlantic Coast Line and the C., N. O. 
ST. F. 

2. The 38 carriers of the eastern district and the 22 
of the southern district in the general exhibits of those 
districts, and the 20 carriers named at page 11 of the 
Wettling Exhibit are expected separately to file state- 
ments giving a list of fuel contracts entered into or in 
effect since Jan. 1, 1917; and giving as to each contract 
the parties, the date, the period covered, the source, kind 
and quantity of the coal or oil, the price per unit, i. e., of 
2,000 pounds of coal or per barrel for oil, and, if on a 
sliding scale, the terms thereof. Each of such carriers 
will also state the number of coal mines and oil fields 
owned or operated by it, where located, and the kind, 
quantity and cost per unit of the coal or oil produced 
therefrom since Jan. 1, 1917. Also, the weighted average 
per unit of the price paid for fuel, and separately the 
weighted average per unit of the cost of producing fuél, 
and the kind and quantity bpught and produced during the 
calendar year 1916. 

3. For each of the carriers referred to in paragraph 
2 hereof and its predecessors, a statement of stocks, 
specifying whether common, preferred, or other, and of 
bonds, debentures and other interesting bearing obliga- 
tions issued or guaranteed and other interest bearing ob- 
ligations issued or guaranteed since Jan. 1, 1907, the 
date and amount of the stocks or obligations sold, amount 
in money realized from each sale, and the rate of interest 
of the interest bearing obligations. 


4. For each of the carriers referred to in paragraph 
2 hereof: Disregarding purchases under $50,000 from any 
one concern, is your railroad company as a corporation, 
by stock ownership or otherwise, including interlocking 
directorates or officials in common, or any of your gen- 
eral officers, or any of your directors, or any of your 
purchasing agents, interested in any of the concerns from 
which your company since Jan. 1, 1916, has purchased 
equipment, rails, ties, lumber, structural bridge or similar 
structural material or lubricants? 

If so, in what way? State fully. 

To what extent is care taken to secure competitive 
bids or prices that will be of maximum benefit to your 
company? 

What rules or practices are followed by your companies 
in purchasing materials and supplies, or contracting for 
the same? 

Answer same inquiries as to coal and other fuel. 

Give the prices paid, contracts made, or bids submitted 
for articles itemized above, from Jan. 1, 1917, to date, as 
compared with prices for same articles in the same period 
of 1916. 
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PROTEST SAME AS SUSPENSIO. 


The Trafic World Washington }?\reay, 
A profound change in the Act to regulate commece js 
proposed in the bill, S-2268, introduced May 14, by S> nator 
Smith of Georgia. The proposition is that the pover of 
suspending a tariff or schedule making an advance ip 
rates, now lodged exclusively in the hands of the Com. 
mission, shall be so enlarged that the protest of a shipper 
shall have the same effect as an investigation and sys. 
pension order of the Commission. While the bill is gen. 
eral in its *terms and application, it was introduced with 
a view to meeting the situation created by the genera] 
move on the part of the carriers for an advance in rates, 
As justification for the drastic change proposed by 
him, Senator Smith had placed in the May 14 copy of 
the Congressional Record an article from The Traffic 
World of May 5, showing the summary of the results 
of operations in March on the railroads having an oper. 
ating income of $1,000,000 or more per annum; the monthly 
letter for May of the Alexander Hamilton Institute, and 
a statement from Poor’s Manual. The Alexander Ham- 
ilton Institute letter shows investment statistics of rail- 
road stocks, earnings per share at the present prices, and 
a credit index. That statement shows the Canadian Pa- 
cific is earning 9.84 per cent on the present price of its 
stock, 16114; Norfolk & Western, 9.54 per cent on 129%; 
Great Northern preferred, 8.96 per cent on 110; Union 
Pacific, 12.13 per cent on a price of 13734; Santa Fe, 10.18 
per cent ona price of 10334; Lackawanna, 13.12 per cent on 
223%; Chicago & Northwestern, 8.94 per cent on 114; Atlan- 
tic Coast Line, 9.60 per cent on 114; Louisville & Nashville, 
10.57 per cent on 131%; Delaware & Hudson, 10.30 per 
cent on 125; Lehigh Valley, 9.44 per cent on 65; Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, 7.73 per cent on 82; Southern 
Pacific, 10.34 per cent on 95; New York Central, 8.65 per 
cent on 103; Kansas City Southern, 12.81 per cent on 
22%; Chesapeake & Ohio, 12.36 per cent on 61; Denver 
& Rio Grande, 12.12 per cent on 34%; Erie, 4.37 on 27%; 
Seaboard Air Line preferred, 14.35 per cent on 31%, and 
New Haven, 6.62 per cent on 403%%. 
It is proposed to change the second paragraph of sec- 
tion 15 so as to read as follows: 


Whenever there shall be filed with the Commission any sched- 
ule stating a new individual or joint rate, fare, or charge, or 
any new individual or joint classification, or any new individual 
or joint regulation or practice affecting any rate, fare, or charge, 
the Commission upon its own initiative may, and upon com- 
plaint or protest shall, at once, and if it so orders, without 
answer or other formal pleading by the interested carrier or 
carriers, but upon reasonable notice, enter upon a hearing con- 
cerning the reasonableness and propriety of such rate, fare, 
charge, classification, regulation, or practice; and pending such 
hearing and the decision thereon the operation of such schedule 
shall be suspended and the use of such rate, fare, charge, classi- 


fication, regulation, or practice shall be deferred until after full 
hearing and shall take effect only after the Commission has 
found and declared the same to be just and reasonable, neither 
unjustly discriminatory nor unduly preferential or prejudicial 
nor otherwise in violation with the provision of this act, and 
after:full hearing the Commission may make such order In 
reference to said rate, fare, charge, classification, regulation, oF 
practice as would be proper in a proceeding initiated after the 
rate, fare, charge, classification, regulation, or practice had be- 


come effective. At any hearing involving a rate increased after 
January 1, 1910, or of a rate sought to be increased after the 
passage of this act, the burden of proof to show that the in- 


creased rate or proposed increased rate is just and reasonable 
shall be upon the commen carrier, and the Commission shall 
give to the hearing and decision of such questions preference 
over all other questions pending before it and decide the same 


as speedily as possible. 


COMMISSICN ORDER. 
Order of the Commission of January 8 in case 844), Utah- 
Idaho Millers’ and Grain Dealers’ Association vs. D. & 
R. G. et al., modified so as to become effective July 15, 


1917. 
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May 19, 1917 . 


FREE TIME ON COAL 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 

The Commission has vacated its order of suspension 
in I. and S. No. 1068 as of May 17. The effect of the 
vacation is to allow the carriers to shorten the free time 
on lake cargo coal from five to four days. The tariffs 
were suspended on protest by shippers, who made the 
point that if the railroads would see to it that cars were 
not delayed, there would be no need for detention of 
equipment, because the shippers could assure the arrival 
of boats to carry the coal if the railroads would but 
assure the arrival of cars. 

Under the plans for pooling lake cargo coal shipments 
formulated as a result of conferences on and after May 
11, it is the belief there can be no necessity for holding 
either cars or ships, unless weather causes delay in the 
arrival of boats. That, however is so seldom that it is 
not regarded as a serious factor to be reckoned with 
except near the end of the season of navigation. That 
end, however, is still far off, because the season only 
opened on May 12 with the arrival of the first boats at 
lower Lake Erie ports. 





POOLING COAL SHIPMENTS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

At a meeting of coal operators, railroad executives and 
representatives of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
called together May 15 and 16 by F. S. Peabody, chair- 
man of the committee on coal production of the Council 
of National Defense, a plan was presented and approved 
for pooling all coal shipments passing through Great Lake 
ports to the head of the lakes. The scheme announced 
is expected to prove an important step in solving the 
problem of getting an ample coal supply to the North- 
west. The plan was drawn up and presented to the 
committee on coal production in the form of a report 
by a special committee on lake shipments, appointed last 
week by Mr. Peabody’s committee, and made up of repre- 
sentatives of both the coal and the docking interests. 
H. McCue of the Pittsburgh Coal Company served as 
chairman of the special committee. 

Under the pooling plan, all coal shipments to the nine 
lake ports of Erie, Conneaut, Ashtabula, Fairport, Cleve- 
land, Lorain, Huron, Sandusky and Toledo will be placed 
under the control of a central executive committee, con- 
sisting of three representatives of the lake coal shippers 
and two representatives of the docking companies. The 
railroads will be represented in their dealings with the 
pool by a special commissioner to be employed by them. 
The executive Committee of the shippers and the docking 
companies will establish the charges to be paid the pool- 
ing organization by the individual shippers. 

According to the estimates made by Mr. McCue’s com- 
mittee, the pooling plan will cut down the individual 
consignments to be shipped from approximately 800, the 
total last year, to less than 120. By co-ordinating the 
efforts of the shippers and the shipping companies it is 
expected to shorten the period in which coal cars are 
detained at the lake ports from 8% days, the present 
estimated figures, to two days. . 

Under the pooling plan it is hoped, through consolidat- 
ing the -argoes, to avoid the waste caused by the prac- 
tice of holding both cargoes and vessels for the accumu- 
lation ; individual cargoes. It will further increase 
tremend usly the capacity of railroads and vessels to 
Carry adiitional coal to the head of the lakes and bring 
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back a relatively increased tonnage of iron ore and other 
products. 

The question of getting coal to the Northwest is re- 
garded as of particular importance to the prosecution of 
the war. On the supply of coal depends the ability of 
the states at the head of the Great Lakes to turn out 
supplies of ore essential to the manufacture of war ma- 
terial. While the greatly increased efficiency of the 
present shipping facilities made possible by the co-ordi- 
nation of resources established by the pooling system 
forms only a part of what must be done to speed up 
shipments, it is regarded by the committee as of great 
value. It will release railroad cars as well as increase 
the capacity of Great Lakes shipping. 

The coal operators who are agreeing to*the new plan, 
realizing its value as a necessary war measure, are in 
many cases sacrificing the individuality of their firm 
names, as under the pooling system many separate names 
long established on the lakes will disappear. 

The special committee was appointed at a conference, 
May 11, called by the National Council of Defense, which 
is to tell coal mine operators what they must do to con- 
serve transportation facilities. Participants in that con- 
ference were members of the coal production committee 
of the Council of National Defense, representatives of coal 
operators, members of the executive committee of the 
national defense committee of the American Railway Agso- 
ciation, representatives of the lake steamship and dock 
interests, and operating officials of the lake line railroads. 
Francis S. Peabody, chairman of the coal production com- 
mittee, and Fairfax Harrison, chairman of the executive 
committee of the national defense committee, presided 
over the meeting, the main purpose of which was to im- 


press on everybody that unless all waste in the trans- ~ 


portation of iron ore and coal is cut out, disaster will 
come to the iron and steel industry, which, in war, as in 
peace, is the basis of all success. 


The outstanding fact which caused the Council of Na- 
tional Defense to issue its call for the conference is that 
that long-drawn-out winter has reduced the season of navi- 
gation on the Great Lakes to such an extent that unless 
extraordinary steps are taken it will be impossible, while 
the lakes are open, to move the enormous tonnage of 
ore and coal that is absolutely necessary to keep the na- 
tion working at an efficient rate for supplying the firing 
lines on the western front in France, Flanders and Bel- 
gium. 

The problem is fo move twenty-six million tons of coal 
from Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky and 
Tennessee to the upper lake ports and to bring back 51,- 
000,000 tons of iron ore. There is no trouble in loading 
the ore. _The inclement weather on the lakes has so 
delayed operations that there is a theoretical accumula- 
tion of 2,500,000 tons of coal and a like accumulation of 
iron ore which should already have been moved. All the 
tonnage mentioned must be moved by vessels. All the 
coal must be moved by the railroads during the season of 
navigation, but only 36,000,000 tons of the iron ore will 
have to be moved away from the lake front. Ten mililon 
tons of ore will be used by the lake front furnaces and 
five million tons will remain on the docks to be moved by 
the railroads after the close of navigation. In the final 
analysis the problem is to move 26,000,000 tons .of coal 
and 36,000,000 tons of iron ore during the shortened pe- 
riod of navigation. 

Ship conservation is the essential thing to be actom- 
plished. That can only be done by treating all the coal 
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to be moved up from Lake Erie to upper laké ports as 
being the production of one mine or of one operator. It 
must be moved forward and put into vessels without 
regard to the legal title. Coal must be coal, whether 
owned by Smith, Jones, Brown or Spiegeleisen. As moved 
at present lake cargo coal is separated according to the 
ownership, A particular owner orders a particular ship 
at a given port and hopes to have enough carloads of 
his own coal on hand to load it when the vessel docks. 
More times than anyone is now willing to acknowledge, 
the shipper is unable to accumulate a cargo of coal by 
the time the ship arrives. Sometimes the fault lies with 
the railroad. In fact, there is not a coal operator who 
will acknowledge that faillre of cars to arrive is attrib- 
utable to anything other than infirmities of the railroad 
as a physical property or the crankiness of some oper- 
ating official. Sometimes the ship is held awaiting the 
arrival of the delayed cars and sometimes it is sent for- 
ward with a light load. The shipper balances the ship 
demurrage against the demurrage that will accrue on 
the delayed cars if he is unable to get another ship in 
time to take care of. the delayed cars, and sends or holds 
the ship in accordance with the balance he strikes be- 
tween the two kinds of demurrage. 

It was brought out at the conference that pursuance of 
such a policy during the season of navigation just now 
opened will result in such a waste of cargo space as to 
amount to a crime if tolerated. It was brought out that 
frequently one operator has an excess supply of coal, while 
another has a shortage. Such a situation could probably 
have been cured before this but for the fear of the anti- 
trust law, which has been put into the hearts of coal 
operators by the almost innumerable prosecutions brought 
against them by state and federal governments. The 
policy of the law has been to force them into competi- 
tion instead of co-operation with each other. As Edwin 
H. Hurley, formerly chairman of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, once said, business men have been even afraid 
to meet each other in a social way, lest such meeting be 
made the excuse for an anti-trust prosecution. He also 
pointed out that it made no difference to the business 
man whether such prosecution ended in conviction or ac- 
quittal. The cost of defending himself was penalty enough 
to defer him from even looking in the direction of a com- 
petitor he might meet on the street. : 


There was no dispute among the forty or fifty men in 
the conference as to the desirability of having lake cargo 
coal put into a pool and carried forward by the ships, re- 
gardless of any little pet notions any operator or any 
shipowner might have as to how the operation was to be 
performed. Mr. Andrews, of M. A. Hanna & Co., seemed 
to express the thought that was in everybody’s mind. 

“Each of us has a pet grade of coal, prepared in a 
particular way, which each of us knows is the best coal 
on earth,” said Mr. Andrews, “I submit, however, that 
the question which must be decided is as to whether 
there shall be enough coal of any kind at the time and 
place where it is needed. It has got down to be a ques- 
tion of shipping coal regardless of anything except the 
basic distinctions of high carbon, low carbon, greater or 
lesser volatility.” 

Mr. Chase, one of the co-operators, in discussing the 
size of a committee reported by William Collins, a dock 
man, said that in the final analysis it would probably be 
found that a committee of three or five would have to 
take the whole matter in hand and decide what should 
be done. To bring the question to a head, after a general 
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discussion as to the necessity for drastic action, the cog] 
operators were invited to select a. committee, and Mr. 
Collins reported the following to represent the different 
districts: 

Pittsburgh, H. P. McCue, Pittsburgh Coal Company: Mr. 
tobinson, Youghiogheny & Ohio Coal Company, and Mr. 
Guthrie, United Coal Company; No. 8, G. D. Cameron, 
Pickands, Mather & Co.; Hocking, George A. W: itzel, 
New Pittsburgh Coal Company; Cambridge, A. A. Augus. 
tus, J. W. Ellsworth & Co.; Fairmount, C. H. Jenkins; 
Kanawha, R. S. McVeigh; Thacker, Kuper Hood; Poca- 
hontas and New River, F. G. Hartwell. 

The vessel men, dock owners and railroad officials said 
there would be no trouble, so far as they were concerned, 
if the coal operators would only work out a scheme for 
consolidating their shipments so that no ship would be 
detained at the dock or forced to leave with less than 
a full cargo. They made that assertion, in answer to 
suggestions from the coal men, that representatives of 
the ore, vessel, dock and railroad interests should be 
made members of the committee reported by Mr. Collins. 

“I think the railroads should be represented,” said Fair-. 
fax Harrison, who was presiding with Mr. Peabody, “and 
I designate you,” pointing at George L. Peck, fifth vice 
president of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, who 
was present as the representative of the railroads serving 
the coal fields in carrying ore to Lake Erie ports. Mr. 
Peck had that assignment wished on him because he 
insisted that there would be no trouble in distributing 
the cars to assure prompt movement of vessels. Mr. 
Harrison suggested that it would be in the interest of the 
railroads to have representation on the committee in the 
person of a man such as Mr. Peck, who had the power 
to make the cars move. The dock interests selected 
Edward Urig and Williams Collins to serve on the pooling 
committee. 

The representatives of the various districts received 
until May 15 to bring into line every operator who ships 
lake cargo coal. The representatives of the various dis- 
tricts had no definite idea as to how they would bring 
into harmony the conflicting interests of men who are 
legally free, if not legally enjoined, to proceed without 
reference to each other. Messrs. Harrison and Peabody, 
supplemented by Presidents Rea, Elliott and Hale Holden, 
impressed on the operators that this thing must be done. 

“The railroad or railroad man that fails to do its or 
his part will be published and held up to public scorn,” 
said Mr. Harrison, “for his failure to do what is neces 
sary to win the war. 

“It must be remembered. that the national defense com 
mittee is working with men and organizations over which 
it has no legal control,” added Mr. Harrison. ‘Whether 
we succeed or fail will depend largely upon the tact witb 
which we approach our colleagues and persuade them 
that what we have decided upon is for the best interest. 
I submit that you coal men have much the same char 
acter of task, but I want to assure you that, so far as 
the railroads are concerned, any failure will be met with 
the publication of the name of the offenders as we have 
promised. You can depend upon us to do our share o 
to tell the public why we are not able to make good o 
our promise, and name the men who have balked our 
plans.” 


Order of the Commission of March 3 in case 825! Thane 
Lumber Company et al. vs. Iron Mountain et al., modified 
so as to become effective August 15, 1917. 
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May 19, 1917 


CAR SUPPLY CRITICISM 


A review of the car shortage and car congestion situa- 
tion that seems to brand the railroads in the North and 
East as willing to wreck the railroads and industries of 
the South because such a policy seems to put dollars into 
their treasuries, is embodied in three pamphlets issued by 
M. H. Smith, president; G. E. Evans, fourth vice-president, 
and W. A. Northcutt, commerce counsel of the Louisville 
& Nashville. It is one of the most acute sufferers on ac- 
count of the failure of its connections to return to it its 
own cars, or give it cars of other roads enough to balance 
the quantity of equipment given them by the Louisville & 
Nashville. 

Attention is called by them to the fact that the car 
location reports indicate that the Southern Railway, of 
which Fairfax Harrison, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the national defense committee of the American 
Railway Association, is president, on a given day had on 
its rails some 900 more cars than it owned, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that Mr. Harrison has been preaching return 
of cars. F 

More startling than that, however, is the declaration, con- 
tained in the pamphlet prepared by Mr. Evans, that the 
railroads of the country, on June 30 last, owned 41,817 
fewer cars than they owned on the corresponding day in 
1914. In that same pamphlet it is declared that the Bal- 
timore & Ohio, Erie, Illinois Central, New York Central 
Lines, Pennsylvania Railroad and Pennsylvania Company, 
Pere Marquette, St. Louis-San Francisco, Seaboard Air 
Line and Southern railroads owned 223 fewer engines on 
January 1, 1917, than they owned on June 30, 1914. 

During the periods under consideration the Louisville & 
Nashville increased its freight equipment by 2,699 units 
and twenty-three engines. Its increase in cars was 5.81 
per cent and engines 2.17 per cent. During these periods 
the number of cars owned by the roads mentioned de- 
creased .68 per cent and the number of engines decreased 
99 per cent, while the volume of business increased. 


The inference drawn by some who have read the pam- 
phlets is that while the Louisville & Nashville has done 
something to make its equipment supply keep pace with 
the increase in business incident to Europe’s war demands, 
the other roads mentioned have allowed their supply of 
equipment actually to decrease; that they have decreased 
the amount of their investment by exactly the percentage 
the decrease in equipment is to the whole volume of cars 
and engines; that, in effect, the railroads, in the fifteen per 
cent case, are asking shippers to make good the losses in 
capital suffered through failure to maintain the original 
investment by proper charges in their operating accounts, 
and that to a certain extent they have misled the public 
by their statements of net earnings during 1915 and 1916. 

These documents, it is believed, will add interest to the 
suggestion, made by J. V. Norman of Louisville, that Presi- 
dent Smith of the L. & N. be placed on the stand to give 
the Commission the benefit of his experience, to the end 
that it may reach the proper conclusion as to what should 
be done in the fifteen per cent case, especially in view of 
the fact that the southern roads, on Jan. 1, 1916, obtained a 
large increase in rates under the Commission’s decision 
M Fourth Section violations in the Southeast. 

Vice-President Evans has no faith in the American Rail- 
Way Association rules adopted April 26, superseding the 
Tules p: mulgated by that organization under the “per- 
suasion’’ of Commissioner McChord. 

“The commission on car service have now canceled to 
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a great extent the car service rules and have undertaken 
to meet the exigencies of the situation,’ says Mr. Evans. 
“This might answer the purpose if they met the conditions 
fairly and if their authority was effectively exercised; but 
their order indicates they will not meet.the situation fairly 
by requiring roads having an excess of equipment to give 
it up and make an equitable distribution throughout the 
country. * * * J suggest another factor in the situa- 
tion is the exercise of authority by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission requiring an unrestricted movement 
of the loaded car, without the exercise of its authority to 
enforce the return of the empty or to maintain the neces- 
sary equalization of empties and loads. Does it not follow 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission should discon- 
tinue the requirement that causes depletion or equipment 
of a line originating traffic or exercise the authority that 
it should have to return such equipment? It undertakes 
to regulate the distribution of cars on the individual road 
and to prevent alleged discrimination between shippers 
thereon. Why should its efforts be restricted to the in- 
dividual roads? In other respects it exercises a joint as 
well as a several jurisdiction over the railroads to pre- 
vent discrimination. Then why should it not exercise its 
authority to prevent discrimination in the matter of car 
distribution on the different roads as a whole? Consider- 
ing the railroads of the country as a unit, why should the 
Southern Railway, for example, be permitted by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to retain possession of a large 
number of cars in excess of its ownership, to which it has 
no rightful claim, by equalization,or otherwise, and thus 
to be able to furnish shippers on its lines a full supply of 
cars when the L. & N. is not able to furnish the shippers 
of the same classes of freight a one-third supply because 
of so large a number of its cars being in possession of the 
Southern and other railroads? Would any greater in- 
justice or discrimination follow if the L. & N. favored one 
of its own shippers above another in the matter of car 
supply than is actually permitted to exist as between ship- 
pers on different roads under the conditions set forth? 

“The existing situation causes a most serious and un- 
justifiable discrimination against the shippers and rail- 
roads of the middle South.” 

Although the Louisville & Nashville has added nearly 
2,500 cars to its supply since the beginning of the boom, 
on May 1, it had on its own rails only 63.42 per cent of a 
full car supply. On that day it had only 44.96 per cent of 
its own equipment on its own rails. Foreign cars con- 
stituted the balance of the 63.42 per cent. At no time 
since January 1, 1916, has it had so much as 83 per cent 
of the number of cars owned by it on its rails. Its sup- 
ply has steadily diminished, the report for May 1 showing 
a new low level in that respect. 

These allegations of fact are taken from the pamphlet 
written by President Smith. It is a dispassionate review 
of his efforts to obtain a return of cars owned by the L. 
& N., which originates 85 per cent of the tonnage it car- 
ries and, in theory, is entitled to the bulk of the freight 
rate and to an always adequate supply of cars. Mr. Smith 
thought the way to deal with those who refused to return 
his cars or to give him an equivalent of some other road’s 
equipment, was to forbid the transfer of L. & N. cars to 
other rails, so he slapped on an embargo, making it ef- 
fective on October 23. Against his judgment, he lifted it 
as of November 17, because Commissioner McChord asked 
him to do so. At the time the inhibition was placed the 
road had on its rails only 39 per cent of its own coal cars 
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and foreign coal cars enough to make up a stock of 51 
per cent of the total owned by the company. 

Mr. McChord, after his hearings in Louisville, said he 
found a strenuous effort was being made to correct the 
situation. The Commissioner was over-sanguine. The con- 
nections of the L. & N. had returned to it enough cars to 
bring its supply of coal equipment up to 60 per cent of the 
quantity owned. His optimism was so great he could see 
no ground for the pessimistic fears expressed by President 
Smith, in a statement made by him on November 22. Mr. 
Smith, in his pamphlet, called attention to the fact that on 
May 1 the road had on its rails only 57 per cent of the 
number of coal cars it owns, 

“Our operating officials have written hundreds of letters 
to Commissioner McChord, and the commission on car 
service reporting more than 8,000 cars diverted, delayed 
or otherwise misused by other roads,” says Mr. Smith near 
the end of his pamphlet. “They have also written thou- 
sands of letters to officials of other roads, with copies to 
Commissioner McChord and the commission on car serv- 
ice—all without avail. I have also personally importuned 
and pleaded with executives of important lines to give us 
some cars to more nearly balance the exchange—with 
like result. I get polite answers, and some promises, but 
no cars.” 

Mr. Smith quoted a letter written to him by a large lum- 
ber mill executive whose mills are being closed because 
the L. & N. can furnish it sufficient cars. The shipper 
said that when he asked Commissioner McChord’s judg- 
ment as to whether he should close or keep a particular 
mill in operation, the commissioner told him: “Go home 
and plant a garden.” ; 

“And this is only one of hundreds of our patrons 
who are suffering,” adds Mr. Smith. “The number is 
bound to increase, and many will no doubt be forced into 
bankruptcy.” 

The man who converted the L. & N. from a property 
the stock of which was being sold, with great difficulty, 
at $32 a share to one that is now selling at $130 is not, 
however, a mere Jeremiah. He has fought the regulators 
of railroads many times simply because he thought they 
were proposing foolish things, but he is strong for real 
regulation. His idea is that Congress should enact a 
law authorizing the Commission to require the exchange 
of car for car, whenever there are congestions and short- 
ages, as there are now, with an actual decrease in cars 
owned amounting to 41,817 in the thirty months begin- 
ning June 30, 1914, and ending Jan. 1, 1917, and 89,000 
cars tied up in the congestions, or “soup piles” in the 
northern and eastern parts of the country. In ordinary 
times the balanced flow is not necessary, because there 
are more cars than can be used, even under the light- 
loading system in vogue, which light loading is due chiefly 
because shippers cannot or will not make the credit 
arrangements with their customers to enable the latter 
to buy in visible capacity instead of minimum weight 
carlots, as is the custom now in so many lines of business. 

In a “historical:review of the car shortage situation on 
the Louisville & Nashville,” Commerce Counsel Northcutt 
goes into the facts upon which Messrs. Smith and Evans 
have built their arraignment of the law and the facts. 
Among other exhibits he publishes a letter written by him 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission, commenting on 
the fact that the car commission and Commissioner Mc- 
Chord were then making arrangements to send trains of 
empties to the West to haul grain, flour and feed to the 
He observed that the South appeared to have been 


East. 
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forgotten, although, he asserted, the distress of the: gee. 
tion, especially in the matter of fertilizers, was ¢: eater 
than that of the West. He said there were so fe: cars 
in the South that it would be almost impossible to «reate 
a congestion anywhere. 

“While dealing with the car situation, I noticed n the 
Traffic World of last week a statement to the effe:: that 
reports to the Commission were that the coal car sii uation 
of many lines had become normal,” said Mr. Northeutt ip 
his letter. “I don’t suppose any such reports hav: been 
made to the Commission. I have no idea where the Traffic 


World got such information. The situation is not normal 
with us.” 

The fact is members of the Commission’s staff at the 
time Mr. Northcutt mentions were being led into believing 
-the coal situation on many lines had become almosi, if not 


altogether, normal. They were as optimistic then as Com. 
missioner McChord was as to the value of the iinprove. 
ment made as a result of President Smith’s embargo, which 
optimism persuaded Mr. Smith that the thing to do was to 
lift the embargo. In Medill McCormick’s language on a 
pacifist’s complaint that thousands of his kind had voted 
for President Wilson’s re-election because “he kept us out 
of war,” the optimists in the Commission and those who 
believed the reports the coal car situation had become 
normal were “stung.” That applies as well to those who 
received the reports as those who spread them. 


CONTROL OF CAR SUPPLY 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 
An investigation of car supply conditions is being con- 
ducted by the Commission with special regard to those 
evoking complaint from J. A. Morgan, speaking on behalf 
of Houston Shippers. Mr. Morgan sent urgent complaints 
to Chairman Hall and asked that a representative of the 
Commission be sent to inquire into the accuracy of state 
ments made by him. 
Mr. Morgan, traffic commissioner of the Houston Cham- 
ber of Commerce, April 26 telegraphed to Commissioner 
McChord as follows:  _ 


On March 7 this office wired Chairman B. H. Myer in regard 
to the serious car shortage situation in this territory. This 
telegram was referred to you. You acknowledged receipt by 
letter on March 12. On March 23 I wiréd you a 500-word tele- 
gram advising you the conditions mentioned in my telegram 
of March 7 were rapidly growing worse and that some of our 
producers, unless relief was given, would soon be facing bank- 
ruptcy. You acknowledged this telegram on March 26, stating 
as follows: ‘‘The Commission investigating matters referred to 
in your wire twenty-third: Will advise further.’’ So far! 
have received no further advice from you on this subject. Con- 
ditiéns at the present time are such that our shippers and 
producers have reached a point of desperation and are de- 
manding of me that I arrange to assemble a delegation to 80 
to Washington to put this matter before Congress. We have 
faith in the ability of the Interstate Commerce Commission t0 
deal with these questions and I do not care to resort to such 
extreme measures. I asked you in my telegram of March & 
to send a representative to this territory to verify the condi- 
tions outlined therein. Some action must be taken at once or 
will be forced by my constituencies to go to Washinston with 
a representative delegation of citizens and present this ques 
tion to Congress and demand immediate relief, as the car situa- 
tion is now more acute than ever before and continues to grow 
worse. We welcome a full investigation of statements col 


tained herein. 
In reply to Mr. Morgan’s wire, Secretary McGinty April 


28 wired as follows: 


Matter complained of is being take 
up further and you will be advised Monday. Would call war 
attention to new car service rules promulgated by Carrier 
National Defense committee twenty-sixth. Hope same W! 
improve situation. 


Complaints from the South and West are no decreas 
ing in volume. Representative Harrison of M ssissipp) 
in a speech on the Esch bill giving the Commission uw 
equivocal jurisdiction over car service said the farmer 


Your wire twenty-sixth. 
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in one county of his district alone had enough potatoes 
ready ‘or shipment to fill 200 cars, but they were unable 
to obisin equipment, so the probabilities are that from 
390,00) to 400,000 pounds of that kind of food will rot, be- 
cause, among other things, there are some 89,000 cars in 
yarious accumulations, more vulgarly known as soup piles. 

There is no public office at which accurate information 
can be had as-to what is being doné toward removing 
those accumulations. There is no public office in which 
there is any record as to why the accumulations exist— 
whether they are the result of any misuse of equipment 
by shippers or result from preference given by the car- 
riers to the ammunition trade before the United States 
~entered the war, or because the British admiralty diverted 
ships after certificates had been issued allowing loaded 
cars to come to the ports. There is an amazing lack of 
information on that subject. It is believed that some of 
the accumulations must be due to the use of the now super- 
seded tariffs under which exports received practically un- 
limited free storage. Under the tariffs of that kind, early 
in 1915 shippers owning a bit of property for which Europe 
was making demands, loaded it into cars and sent it 
forward, without the least notion as to purchaser or final 
destination. That was their right. 

At the time- much of that kind of shipping for export 
was done, the members of the entente alliance were 
bidding against each other for the products of America. 
When they appointed a joint: agency that competition 
between themselves ceased. It is suspected that that 
agency paid no attention to the loaded cars already at 
the seaboard, but made contracts for materials regardless 
of the visible supply at the seaboard but owned by traders 
in the interior. Another suspicion is that even .when 
that agency bought stuff already at the seaboard the 
carriers did not get the cars to the docks on time, so 
the orders for such cars were canceled and the cars 
became the nuclei for accumulations. 


Shippers are not as well informed now as to what is 
being done by the Commission to bring about a better 
condition as they were before the recent transfer of the 
car supply case from Commissioner McChord to Chairman 
Hall, which took place, so far as the public has been 
informed, coincidentally with the appointment of Com- 
missioner Clark to be ex officio a member of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association’s national defense committee. 
However, they are asking questions and are doing what 
they can to bring about a better distribution of cars. 
As a rule, however, they are inclined to believe the change 
made by the American Railway Association, when it sus- 
pended the car service rules prescribed by it on the 
“suggestion” of Commissioner McChord, is giving as good 
results as were obtained under the McChord rules, which 
placed severe limitations on the discretion of railroad 
operating officials in their use of cars. The association, 
when the Commission named Commissioner Clark to rep- 
resent it on the national defense committee and placed 
the car supply matter in the hands of Chairman Hall, 
wiped out the McChord rules and issued a new one the 


effect of which, as summarized by Fairfax Harrison, is 
to “shor‘ haul where necessary, keep the cars moving and 
Settle disputes afterward.” 


Althou<h Secretary McGinty, the official spokesman of 
the Commission in giving information to the public, has 


Said no formation as to why the change was made will 
be ath ‘ out, it is coming to be understood that the 
beginnine of the new order of things came when the 
railroad 


executives invited the Commission to designate 
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one of its members to serve on the executive committee 
of the national defense committee, of which the American 
Railway Association’s car commission, which had been 
serving in co-operation with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, is a sub-committee. 

It was assumed by those who were familiar with the 
intimate relations existing between the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the car commission, brought about 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission’s insistence that 
the American Railway Association should co-operate with 
it “at Washington,” and inasmuch as Commissioner Mc- 
Chord had been handling the question of car supply 
which eventuated in the Commission’s formal order, that 
he would be named to serve as the Commission’s repre- 
sentative on the committee, if it was deemed compatible 
that a governmental body should be represented in such 
an organization. But the Commissioners voted to have 
Mr. Clark serve as their representative. 

While there is no official information, shippers who 
have been inquiring have reached an understanding that 
when that was done Commissioner McChord suggested 
that it weuld be in the interest of better administration 
to have only one Commissioner dealing with the subject, 
and that, inasmuch as his colleagues had recorded their 
judgment that Mr. Clark should be a member of the 
national defense committee’s executive committee, he, 
McChord, should be relieved of the car supply ease. Such 
relief, it has been* suggested among shippers who have 
discussed the matter, would be a logical move. Unless 
it were made, it would result in McChord and his assist- 
ant, Attorney-Examiner Dow, working with a sub-commit- 
tee subject to the orders of a committee of which Com- 
missioner Clark would be a member; McChord would be 
subject, in a way, to the votes of Clark and other mem- 
bers having no official standing whatever. 


For about ten days, the talk has it, the Commissioners 
debated, oftentimes with great enthusiasm, not to say 
heat, the questions raised by the McChord suggestion. 
They voted time and again, the votes standing four to 
three against the suggestions of McCord subisidary to his 
main proposition that there should be no such division 
in authority over car supply questions as would be indi- 
cated by Clark voting as a member of the executive 
committee, while McChord was working as an adviser 
with the American Railway Association’s car commission, 
a body inferior to and subject to the orders of the ex- 
ecutive committee. On only one proposition, it is the 
talk, was there unanimity. On just what point all agreed 
is not known. It may have been that Chairman Hall 
should have charge of the car supply case, or that Mc- 


_Chord’s wish to be relieved of any responsibility for the 


management of the car supply regulation should be 
granted. 


It is not so hard to guess as to what the line of demarc- 
ation in the Commission was. Commissioners Clements, 
Clark and Hall dissented from the opinion in the car supply 
case. They do not believe the Commission has jurisdic- 
tion over car service, car supply or car location, as the 
matter is variously termed. Meyer, Harlan, McChord and 
Daniels voted for that report. The order has never 
been rescinded. Its operative date has been postponed 
to a day to be named by the Commission. That may be 
the difference between tweedle dee and tweedle dum. 

Shippers who have inquired into the matter do not hesi- 
tate to mention Commissioner Daniels as the one whose 
vote caused the change in the point of contact between 
the federal regulating body and the organization created 
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by the railroads for handling the questions of car use 
during the situation created by the war, which change 
was immediately followed by the erasure of the rules the 
American Railway Association was constrained to adopt 
during the time it was “co-operating at Washington” with 
the federal Commission. 

The effect, so far as shippers are .concerned, is about 
the same as if the Commission had rescinded its report 
and order in the car supply case. The railroads are 
using the car supply of the country in the way suggested 
by them and by many big shippers, too, at the car supply 
hearing before the Commission, in the middle of the 
winter, which was followed by President Atterbury’s re- 
moval of the association’s car commission to New York 
and a suspension of its activities for two weeks. The 
report and order in the car supply case forced the asso- 
ciation to send its commission back to Washington and 
re-establish relations with the federal regulating body 
for co-operation with it “at Washington.” 

Officially the car commission is still “co-operating at 
Washington,” but the changes in the car service rules 
made by the association while the co-operating was done 
under the supervision of Commissioner McChord have 
been suspended or canceled -by the new rules dated April 
26, under which the car supply of the country is sup- 
posed-to be pooled and used according to the discretion 
of the man’ who has physical possession of the car subject 
to the rules, regardless of the technical legal rights of 
the owners in the South and West, who, according to the 
declarations of men like Morgan and Harrison, are unable 
to move foodstuffs from the South and West because the 
men in possession of cars in the North and East think 
they can serve the country better by keeping them away 
from their owners who serve the potato and vegetable 
fields of the South and West. 


FOR TRANSPORTATION COMMISSION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 90) giving the President 
autocratic power over the distribution of commodities in 
this country, either to be exercised by himself or by any 
person or persons designated by him, without such person 
or persons being responsible to anyone other than the 
President, or being bound to recognize any law, rule of 
court, or practice now in existence, has been introduced by 
Representative Webb, of North Carolina, chairman of the 
House committee on the judiciary. It has been referred 
to the House committee on interstate and foreign com- 
merce. 

In the event the resolution is adopted, the President may 
appoint a commission of transportation, or he may select 
a single commissioner of transportation, to direct that cer- 
tain kinds of traffic or particular shipments, ‘as may be 
determined by him, shall have preference or priority in 
transportation by any common carriers by_railroad or wa- 


ter.” The resolution is as follows: 

That during the continuance of the war in which the United 
States in now engaged the president shall be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to direct that certain kinds of traffic or particular 
shipments, as may be determined by him, shall have prefer- 
ence or priority in transportation by any common carriers by 
railroad or water. He may give these directions at and for 
such times as he may determine, and may modify, change, 
suspend or annul them, 

Section 2. That no act done or omitted to be done by any 
carrier necessary to comply with such a direction shall be the 
basis of any criminal or civil liability. 

Section 3. That the president from time to time may direct 
the exercise of the powers hereby conferred by any department 
or agency of the government, the officials of which shall receive 
no compensation for their services hereunder, or by any person 
whom the president may appoint as commissioner, or by any 
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persons not to exceed five whom he may appoint as a co: mis. 
sion of transportation. Any such commissioner or memb«'s of 
such commission not otherwise in the employ of the gover:.ment 
shall receive compensation as the president may fix. 

Section 4. That subject to the approval of the presiden!, the 
department or agency of the goverhment, or commission :r, op 
commission of transportation, so selected by him, may dopt 


all necessary rules and regulations for their procedure aid for 
the enforcement of the directions to be given to carrier-. ang 
may employ and fix the compensation of such officers and 
employes as may be needed, and rent suitable office: All 
necessary expenses including compensation, shall be puid as 


directed by the president out of funds which may have bven or 
may be provided to meet expenditures for the national security 
and defense. : 


No explanation as to why the President desires (if he 
does) to oust the men who are now operating and re <ulat- 
ing the railroads has been given to the public, or why 
he desires to have all authority centered in the hands of 
a board which he may appoint, or to set aside the act to 
regulate commerce whenever he thinks it desirable. 


Attorney-General Gregory is supposed to have written 
the bill because he has written what purports to be an 
exposition of the reasons for the suggestion. His memor. 
andum on that point says: 

“As war conditions develop it is certain there will be 
times when the shipment of arms and ammunition may be 
of prime importance; at another time the movement of 
provisions may be more important; at another, the move 
ment of coal and iron ore may become the most important 
of all. 

“Under these conditions it is thought essential that the 
power ‘should be fixed in the President to determine from 
time to time what particular freight shall have priority and 
for how long this priority should continue. The powers 
conferred are to exist only during the war. In carrying 
out these powers it is proposed that the President be 
authorized to utilize any existing department or agency of 
the government, or to appoint for this purpose a commis- 
sioner or a commission, not exceeding five in number.” 

Among other things to be found in section 6 of the act 
to regulate commerce is to be found the following: 

“That in time of war or threatened war preference and 
precedence shall, upon the demand of the President of 
the United States, be given, over all other traffic, to the 
transportation of troops and material of war, and carriers 
shall adopt every means within their control to facilitate 
and expedite the military traffic.” 

Even in times of peace the sixth section of the, act pre- 
vides for expediting anything consigned to an agent of 
the United States, even to the extent of a disregard of an 
embargo. 


INCREASING RAILROAD EFFICIENCY 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 

The following statement is authorized by Fairfax Har 
rison, president of the Southern Railway and chairman of 
the special committee on national defense of the Americal 
Railway Association: 

“Not only has the railroads’ special committee on na& 
tional defense announced that railroads of the United 
States must spur themselves on to greater efforts or be 
foredoomed to failure in a great national crisis; railroad 
men have been told that they must do their part by in- 
creasing the efficiency of existing facilities, and further 
more, in a bulletin just issued to all the railroad presi- 
dents of the country, it is suggested that publicity be 
used ‘to excite a spirit of emulation which will soon affect 
every agent on the line.’ 

“Here are some of the ways the railroads have bee! 
told by their own national defense committee that they 
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may increase the efficiency of their lines, and thereby 
serve their country best at a most critical time: 


Load all cars to 10 per cent in excess of their marked weight 
An increase of two tons per loaded car would be 


capacity’. L 
oquival nt to adding over 200,000 cars to the number available 
for public use. 

Where many sheep or hogs are handled use double-decked 


cars. 
Urge traffic officers to make strenuous and concerted efforts 


to get the consent of the public to increase carload minima, 
thereby increasing the weight of commercial shipments. 

Where commercial shipments are half or less than half the 
capacity of the car, and two shipments are destined to the 
same point, persuade the shipper to load the two shipments in 
the ends of the same car. 

Consolidate under-loaded merchandise cars at designated 
transfer points and avoid movement of light-loaded equipment. 

Reduce in every legitimate way empty car haul of either 
system or foreign cars by watchful car distribution. 


“The executive committee has pointed out to the rail- 
roads that one way to get action is by close inspection 
and by disciplining those who are not active in carrying 
out orders framed primarily to secure the greatest effi- 
ciency out of our railroads during the war with Germany.” 


PREFERRED CAR MOVEMENT 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 

The car commission of the American Railway Associa- 
tion has added molding and furnace-bottom sand to the 
list of commodities to receive preferred car movement. 
This action, the car commission believes, was vitally neces- 
sary to afford a supply of sand for the next twelve months, 
but the preferred movement is to be confined to the en- 
suing six months. 

Blast furnace men appeared before the car commission 
May 11 to say that unless they were enabled to obtain an 
ample supply of this material the production of iron and 
steel would have to be decreased. The blast furnaces and 
iron foundries of the country, they said, have been operat- 
ing on a hand-to-mouth basis because they have not been 
able to procure open top cars, or box cars, for that matter, 
to move the sand. Some foundries have been forced to 
close, thereby producing a shortage of castings of all 
kinds. The facts were laid before the commission by a 
committee representing the Ohio Sand Traffic Associa- 
tion, composed of the following: F. E. Gordon, Conneaut, 
president; E. M. Ayers, Zanesville, and E. E. Klooz, 
Youngstown. 


The members of the association are: The Gordon Sand 
Co, Conneaut; the Portage Silica Co., Youngstown; the 
Interstate Sand Co., Zanesville; the Superior Sand Co., 
Cleveland; the Standard Sand & Machine So., Cleveland; 
the Eberhard Co., Massillon; the Oliver Silica Sand Co., 
Massillon; the Coxey Silica Sand Co., Massillon; the New- 
man Silica Sand Co., Massillon: the Massillon Sand and 
Stone Co., Massillon; the Beach City Silica Sand Co., 
Beach City; the Keener Sand & Clay Co., Columbus; the 
New Lexington Sand Co., New Lexington; the Jones Sand 
Co., Columbus; the Burton Townsend Co., Zanesville; the 
Ayers Mineral Co., Zanesville; the Central Silica Co., 
Zanesville; the Garden City Sand Co., Chicago; the Frank- 
lin Industrial Co., Massillon; the Geauga Lake Silica Sand 
Co., Cleveland; the National Sand & Stone Co., Niles; the 
Summit Silica Co., Barberton; the Millwood White Sand 
Co., Howard. 


COST OF GOVERNMENT BUSINESS 

W. A. Lalor, general passenger agent of the C., B. & Q., 
has writien the following letter to P. S. Eustis, passenger 
traffic minager: 

“I not-ced one of the Interstate Commerce Commission- 
ffs, at the fifteen per cent increase rate hearing, asked 
& witn to explain just why it cost more to handle 
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government business than commercial business and why 
it was going to cost more now than before the declara- 
tion of war. j 

“Here is one illustration I stumbled across: In Indi- 
anapolis, Friday, they had 22 naval recruits for Norfolk. 
Big Four train, due to leave at 6:15 p. m., reaches Cin- 
cinnati at 9 p. m. C. & O. connecting train leaves at 
9:05; Big Four train being reported forty minutes late, 
they ran a ‘make-up’ train Indianapolis to Cincinnati to 
get these recruits to Cincinnati for the C. & O. connection. 

“Every cent of the cost of running that train and dead- 
heading the equipment and crew back, etc., was extra cost 
to the Big Four road, as their regular train had plenty 
of room for this party, and this ‘make-up’ train would not 
have been run for commercial business nor would it 
have been run in normal times for government business.” 


CO-OPERATION BY SHIPPERS 


The International Cut Stone Contractors’ and Quarry- 
men’s Association, Inc., of N. A., through its president, 
Henry Struble, has issued the following to members and 
the trade: 

“One of the gravest problems confronting our country 
to-day is transportation—lack of motive power, lack of 
terminal facilities and lack of cars. 

“From reports received, our members and the stone 
trade in general are not only keenly feeling the situation 
but are actually suffering. There is surely something 
we can all do to help relieve the situation and be patriotic 
at the same time. 

“May I submit a few suggestions for your consideration, 
which, if faithfully carried out, will help immeasurably: 


1st. To all shippers, load every car to 10 per cent over load 
of car capacity: that is, 80,000 pounds capacity, load to 88,000 
pounds. Use half the usual time in loading so as to limit the 
actual time of real idleness of the car. 

2d. To those receiving loaded cars, do not take advantage of 
all the free time you are entitled to for unloading, but use 
every effort to unload and discharge the tar in the shortest 
possible time. 


“The railroads are showing a splendid spirit in their 
attempt to solve this almost unsolvable problem and the 
manufacturers and shippers of the country should co- 
operate whole-heartedly and immediately with them. 

“We all have our bit to do, and let us in the stone 
industry not be laggards at any stage of this great con- 
test.” 


EXPRESS COMPANY REVENUES 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau, 


A summary of the results of operations of the principal 
express companies in January was made public by the 
Commission May 12. 

The operating income for all the companies in the United 
States fell from a positive in January, 1916, of $138,226, to 
a deficit of $112,123 in January, 1917. The Adams fell 
from a positive of $17,003 to a deficit of $197,518; the 
American from $43,869 to a deficit of $16,619; the Canadian 
increased its deficit from $13,406 to $17,826; the Northern 
from $10,062 to $16,289. 

The Northern and the Southern are the only companies 
whose figures in whole or in part are not represented by 
the sign of the deficit. The Northern rose from a deficit 
of $1,283 in January, 1916, to a positive of $1,195 in Janu- 
ary, 1917. The Southern actually increased its net income, 
the advance being from $108,896 to $146,246. Wells Fargo 
& Co. increased its deficit of $3,297 in January, 1916, to 
$5,524 in January, 1917, and the Western went from a de- 
ficit of $3,495 in January, 1916, to one of $5,767 in the 
January of this year. 
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The Shipping Board and the Wa 


By A. E. Heiss 





Annihilate the submarine, or neutralize it! That is the 
supreme order in the whole world outside the central 
empires and the neutrals within their sphere of influence. 
For two years the military men and mechanical geniuses 
have been trying to carry out the first part of the order. 
They have not succeeded. The submarine has grown in 
numbers and efficiency. 

On the United States Shipping Board, created by the 
act of Congress signed by the President Sept. 7, 1916, 
has fallen the task of neutralizing the work of the under- 
water boats. It is an uphill work. Unless the military 
or mechanical minds of the entente alliance countries pro- 
duce something that will stop the submarine, for a time 
at least, the military power of the world is likely to pass 
to Germany as the leader of the central combination. 

The submarine is destroying ships at a rate in excess 
of a million tons a month. The world’s production of ships 
in 1916, according to Navigation Commissioner Chamber- 
lain, of the Department of Commerce, was about 2,300,000 
tons. In other words, in two months or a little more, the 
Germans destroyed the equivalent of the world’s whole 
production of a year. 

At this time the world is supposed to be producing ships 
at the rate of almost 4,000,000 tons a year. In- twelve 
months they are producing ships, which, at the present 
rate of destruction, will be at the bottom of the sea in 
one-third of that time. 

It is the expectation of Chairman Denman and his col- 
leagues of the Shipping Board that under stimulation by 
the United States the production, in eighteen months, will 
have been increased to 7,000,000 tons a year. 

At this time there are about 20,000,000 tons of shipping 
which could be used in trans-oceanic traffic. To put it 
into service in the Atlantic would mean stripping every 
other ocean, except such as the Japanese cared to reserve 
for themselves. But that is an impossible feat. It is 
necessary to keep ships bringing rubber, nickel, ferro- 
manganese and other absolutely essential articles from 
the far east. The Germans may be able to do without 
rubber, but their enemies have not made any provision 
for suck deprivation. 


Shortage. of Ships Still Prevails. 


At the beginning of the year Britain was about 300 
ships short of the supply it needed for the Atlantic ferry. 
It has not gained on that at all. On the contrary, it has 
gone backward. An indication of the straits to which it 
has been reduced may be gathered from the fact that 
on May 16 word was received that the British admiralty 
had deprived the Northcliffe newsprint paper mill in’ New- 
foundland of the one ship that has heretofore been allotted 
to bring newsprint paper from that mill to the Northcliffe 
publications, the most powerful at the present time in 
the United Kingdom and therefore in the British empire. 
The mills have been closed and the employes are to be 
taken to Europe, when they can be transported, to do for- 
estry work in France. : 

At present there are 600,000 tons of American commod- 
ities destined for France piled up at the Atlantic seaboard. 














Almost as large a tonnage destined to Italy has beep 
accumulated. The Italian commission, now on its way to 
Washington, comes, not to ask men for the firing !ine, or 
food, but ships to carry coal to Italy. At Saloniki, the 
headquarters of General Sarrail’s army that is besinning 
a diversion in its neighborhood to relieve the pressure 
on the western front, coke was $40 per net ton on March 
1; smoked ham, 85 cents a pound; potatoes, eight, the 
same price as Washington; butter, $1.05; sugar, 18 cents: 
cotton socks, 70 cents a pair; candles, 70 cents a pound: 
eggs, $1.08 a dozen; lard, 48 cents; and women’s shoes, 
$14.47 a pair, made to order, which is the way shoes are 
ordered in that part of the world. 

These prices are due primarily to the fact that there 
is no coal worth talking about in either France or Italy 
and the only factories that are being run with the small 
amount that can be sent from Wales is used in the am- 
munition and munition factories. 

A dark picture? Yes, but not black. It furnishes a 
proper background for the one that should appear before 
the eyes of everyone by reason of the figures that have 
been published in London more frequently than in Wash- 
ington. It provides a foundation upon which to rest a 
picture showing the almost superhuman task that has 
been put on the members of the Shipping Board, who, by 
reason of it, are working from fourteen to eighteen hours 
a day. 

What the Shipping Board Is Doing. 


At what are they working? You may ask that if you 
believe in the Socratic school of pedagogy. At the pro 
duction of ships, the conservation of ships, and the pre 
vention of panic among the military men who some time 
ago proposed, at one sweep of the arm, to deprive the 
coasts of the United States of the dregs of the fleets 
that remain, notwithstanding the insatiable demand of 
the submarines for more, more, more, and still more 
property to be sent to the bottom as a counter thrust 
to the determination of Britain that Germany shall be 
starved into submission. 

And how are the Shipping Board members doing it? 
By the most lavish use of public money for the creation 
of ships of wood and of steel. Congress created the Board 
to revive the American merchant marine. It gave William 
Denman, John B. White, John Donald, Theodore Brent and 
Raymond B. Stevéns, $50,000,000 with which to accomplish 
that work. Less than the proverbial mere _bagatelle 
is that sum of money compared to the amount that will 
be spent during this war. The Board asked for a billion 
at the beginning of this session of Congress. On May 15 
the Senate committee on appropriations decided to allow 
it a credit of $750,000,000, of which $400,000,000 should be 
immediately available—that is, it should be ready {0 
spending the minute the President signed the bill. 

When the war is over the United States will have the 
finest shipyards in the world. It will have a merchant 
navy, too, although the size of it may not be as remark: 
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pottom of the sea, a tribute to Prussian kultur, the first 
tule of which seems to be that nothing succeeds like 
success. even if, in the achieving thereof, every law that 
has hitherto governed the relations of one nation with 
another is changed. But there is no profit in discussing 
the morals, or lack of them, in this war. Most well-in- 
formed persons admit that the two principal European 
figures have ignored the ordinary ideas as to what con- 
stituted the duty of belligerents in their relations to each 
other and in their relations to neutrals. All that is in the 
packground. The rules or laws have .been superseded for 
the time being. They may be restored when the peace 
conference meets. 


Ships and Shipyards. 


At this time it is the intention to spend $250,000,000 
immediately on the construction of shipyards. That is 
to be taken from the $400,000,000 immediately available. 
The rest, for the present, is set aside for payments on 
ships under construction and such as may be ordered 
and reach the stage where payments are needed, before 
the rest of the $750,000,000 becomes available. 

Somewhere in America a shipyard is being constructed 
in which twenty vessels may be under construction at the 
same time. On the Great Lakes an existing organization 
has been enlarged so that it promises to deliver one ship 
in six months and one each working day thereafter. Each 
ship is to be of about 4,500 tons of dead weight carrying 
capacity. Titan was a big figure in the ancient world. 
Anything that is large now is dubbed with an adjective 
made out of his name. If the modern world could only 
adopt new ideas as to_the formation and use of words 
descriptive of size or capacity, American would be sub- 
stituted for Titanic. 

When that yatd begins delivering a boat a day, William 
C. Redfield will be justified in a plan announced by him 
three years ago, at a time when the subject of restoring 
the American merchant marine was just beginning to 
receive attention. He wanted to know why the American 
plan of building automobiles and other things according 
to standardized forms could not be applied to the con- 
struction of ships. He suggested that in that way the 
high cost which, up to this time, has put the American 
shipbuilding industry at a disadvantage, could not be used 
in American shipyards. A little more than a year ago 
Charles M. Schwab, of the Bethlehem Steel Company, be: 
gal applying that principle to the building of ships in 
the yard owned by a subsidiary of that steel company. 
The plan has been generally attributed to him. 


The Building Idea. 


The idea is simply to have the steel plants apply to the 
shipbuilding industry the rule they apply to bridges and 
buildings—to fabricate the parts at the plants and assem- 
ble the structure where it is to rest. In that way the 
cost of skyscrapers has been reduced so there is no 
thought now of undertaking the construction of a building 
five or more stories in height with anything other than 
a steel frame. Steel frames are also used in structures 
of lesser height for the same reason. 


By that method the loss formerly occurring while the 
Materials were being dressed and cut to shape, on the 


oreund around the structure, is eliminated. Now noth- 
ng is don» to the site on which a building is to be erected 
until the materials are ready for it, so the site will be 


unproductive only during the time the building is being 
rected. By fabricating the parts of ships at the steel 
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mills the cradles in a shipyard are occupied only while 
the actual construction is going on. 

At the time the Shipping Board was called on to do 
something to break the blockade of the submarine, wooden 
construction was the only thing that seemed possible. 
Since that time President Farrell, of the United States 
Steel Corporation, has promised to “come across” with 
a huge quantity of ship plates and other ship steel. There- 
fore the wooden construction program, which called for 
the production of 1,000 ships of about 3,600 tons dead 
weight carrying capacity, has been enalarged so as to 
include steel ships built on the Great Lakes and steel 
ships built on tidewater to a number no one has the 
temerity to estimate. The ships from the Great Lakes, 
as before stated, are to be of about 4,500 tons dead weight 
carrying capacity. Those constructed on the ocean will 
be about 6,700 tons, with exceptions, of course, to meet 
conditions. 

There is a fine story back of the scheme for getting 


ships of 4,500 tons out of the Great Lakes, which will be 


told when there is no danger of damage to the national 
interest. When the lakes were looked upon as a source 
of supply, the thought was that 3,500 tons would be the 
limit. But 1,000 tons were added to the capacity of each 
ship almost overnight. The size of the Welland Canal 
apparently limited the capacity of each Great Lakes 
steamer to about 3,500 tons. 


Submarine Must Be Checked. 


The work of the Shipping Board will come to naught, 
so far as this war is concerned, unless the experts of 
the Edison board, appointed by Secretary Daniels two 
years ago, the British, French, Italian or American naval 
officers produce something that will enable the allied 
navies to put a check on the submarine. Continuance 
at the present rate of destruction will result in the starva- 
tion of the United Kingdom, France and Italy in twenty 
months, if not sooner. The members of the Shipping 
Board have no illusions on that score. They know full 
well that unless the men and boards mentioned produce 
something, the construction of ships will not annihilate 
or neutralize the submarine. Their efforts are to neutral- 
ize, but they have no sovereign remedy. Sir Douglas Haig 
could annihilate the submarine by breaking the lines and 
capturing the German shipyards. General Petain might 
do likewise by the same methods or some other. 


The Shipping Board, however, assures them more time 
in which to bring their operations to a successful con- 
clusion. That is the big job it has undertaken and the 
one it will carry out. But the others must also do some- 
thing. The Shipping Board will see that they have the 
opportunity. 

The members of the Shipping Board act, to a certain 
degree, as the buffer between the owners of coastwise 
ships and the military authorities who think the ships 
should be taken off their routes instanter. The Board in 
April prevented such a radical move by pointing out that 
the principal ordnance plant in the eastern part of the 
country gets its fuel by ship; that the gas works in New 
England are supplied by ships and that to take all the 
vessels on the Atlantic coast for fighting the submarine 
would cripple the American army and also the men in the 
trenches on the western front. Since that time, however, 
it has decided that about 30,000 tons can safely be taken 
from the Atlantic coast and placed in the game of beat- 
ing the submarine. In that way the Board is conserving 
and regulating hysteria. 

Although there is no official announcement as yet, it 
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is believed the Board has achieved a signal service in to give this Shipping Board plenary power over ratg tb 
q west 


carrying out a suggestion made in a recent number of on the high seas not a part of the rates structure of any 
‘The Traffic World by having this government persuade _ railroad company. ; make-up 
the British authorities that, in return for what this gov- “There can be no conflict of jurisdiction at any ‘ime be. York lig 
ernment is doing and will do to beat the submarine,.they tween the two bodies. When the jurisdiction of the In- car On 
should turn over to the American government the steel terstate Commerce Commission attaches that of this board crew kn 
ships contracted for by the Cunard and other British is vacated.” allegatic 
companies, the contract prices being about $110,000,000 Mr. Robinson, in his argument, contended that in usmuch eens | 
for the Cunard tonnage alone. as the Interstate Commerce Commission is considering the ame 
Unofficially it has been reported that the British gov- application of the Baltimore, Chesapéake & Atlautic fo _- 
ernment has offered to cancel the orders for that tonnage authority to continue the operation of its boats that body bound 
and allow it to be taken over by the Shipping Board or has exclusive jurisdiction over the rate under challenge, wal & 
whatever agency this government may designate. How On that point Mr. Daish said the railroad company itaie 
the transfer will be made will be a matter of detail. should not be allowed to speak, because, if the Interstate contrary 
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Commerce Commission has jurisdiction over the rates ip Go 


question, then the railroad company has not complied with The J 
SHIPPING BOARD ARGUMENT the law which requires every common carrier by railroad about tl 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 


aaa: : ; to file its tariffs with the regulating body. He pointed out deliveri: 
The Shipping Board, May 14, had its first proceeding hat the rates in question are not on file with the Commis. lightera 


under that part of the law of its creation authoriznig it sion and that time and again the Commission has said it tial adj 
to see that rates by water carriers are just and reasonable. as not authority over the port to port business of a carrier Philade! 
Arguments were made on that day to Otis Bell Kent, py water unless that carrier is owned and operated bya grant 0 
formerly attached to Chief Counsel Folk’s staff, but now  yaijroad company which has been given a license under ties wo 
an examiner for the Board, on the question as to whether the Panama Canal act to continue its operation of such rates fr 
the Board has jurisdiction over the rates filed by the  poats. extensic 
Baltimore, Chesapeake & Atlantic Railroad Company for that the 
the carriage of potatoes and other vegetables from points south, | 
on the eastern shore of Virginia and Maryland to Balti- would t 
more. The complaint was brought by the truck farmers tions 01 
in the two counties of Virginia nestling in the toe of the 
peninsula between the Atlantic Ocean and Chesapeake 
Bay. They claim the rates made for application on the 
steamers owned by the railroad company are unjust and 
unreasonable. 


The discussion embraced everything that has been writ- 
ten about admiralty law from the dawn of history down to 
the conflicting orders of the principal villagers in this 
world war. Incidentally, it was brought out that President 
Wilson, in his order creating certain zones around the ports The . 
and inlets of the United States, has indicated that infer- that the 
entially that the United States is claiming jurisdiction four and to 
miles from its shores instead of the traditional three miles. sey pie 

Mr. Robinson contended that Chesapeake Bay is nota survey 

The question of the authority of the Board to pass on part of the high seas over which the shipping board alone by La I 
the question was raised by Ralph Robinson, attorney for hag jurisdiction. He pointed to the fact that Maryland and of fact 
the railroad company, who was backed in his contentions virginia for years have exercised jurisdiction over the wa- steams] 
by A. E. Beck, representing the Merchants’ & Manufac- ters of that inlet and have maintained oyster navies and ing of 
turers’ Association of Baltimore. Mr. Beck suggested in have also incidentally had a few little oyster wars. Mr. load in 
the first instance that the Board should hold the com- pgish counted in that proposition by remarking that his their t 
plaint in abeyance because the Interstate Commerce Com- jearned friend was confusing ordinary police jurisdiction forces 1 
mission was considering at the time whether it would ‘yiih a much higher question, 7 tion or 
license the railroad company to continue the operation of nesses 
the boats in accordance with the terms of the Panama Fe wasteft 
Canal act. NEW YORK PORT ADJUSTMENT ie 

John B. Daish, attorney for the truck farmers, took The Trafic World Washington Bureau. “A fte 
the ground that until the Interstate Commerce Commission Unless the Commission overturns the recommendation nous e' 
has acted upon the application of the railroad company of Attorney-Examiner Wilbur La Roe Jr., the freight rate ble to 
for a license to continue the operation of the boats, there adjustment to all parts of the port of New York will re unduly 
can be no question about the authority of the Board over main as it is, notwithstanding the effort of Jersey City and state o 
the rates against which the challenge of reasonableness other communities in northern New Jersey, which La Roe, problex 
has been placed. At the conclusion of his argument Ex- for industrial and commercial purposes, considers part the fre 
aminer Kent asked him what would be his contention if of New York. In a tentative report on No. 8994, Commit: ductior 
the Interstate Commerce Commisison granted the license tee on Ways and Means to Prosecute the Case of Alleged roads « 
and required the railroad company to file the port-to-port Railroad Rate and Service Discrimination at the Port of failed. 
rates, applicable on its boats. Mr. Daish said that he New York et al. vs. Baltimore & Ohio et al., Mr. La Roe 


had not considered that question in exactly the form in recommends its dismissal because there has been no show Pd 
which it had been framed by the examiner. As an off- -ing that the rates attacked are unreasonable or otherwise the ne 
hand “horseback” answer he said he should say that when unlawful. He decided against his fellow Jerseymen “ single 
that state of affairs arose there would be no question every point. He found justification for the difference 2 freight 
about the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Com- the reconsignment charges. It costs a shipper $2 to reco ante 
mission. sign a car billed to “New York lighterage,” while it costs tion: j 

“My own idea,” said Mr. Daish, “is that it was the $5 to reconsign a car from a New Jersey point in the New groups 
intention of Congress to make the Interstate Commerce York lighterage district to some other point in New Jer and to 
Commission the brigadier general respecting interstate Sey. Difference in transportation conditions, he ‘eld, wa both s' 
rates on land and along the coast when such rates were rant such a difference. doubt 
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has been placed on a delivery track and sending it out on 
a westbound train, through the proper classification and 
makeup yard, Reconsignment within the limits of New 
york lighterage means nothing more than picking up a 
car on a2 hold track where it was set because the train 
crew knew it was going to some other destination. The 
allegation that the carriers maintain a superior freight 
service from Manhattan Island than from the Jersey com- 
munities, the report says, was not sustained by the testi- 
mony. The establishment of reciprocal] switching on west- 
bound traffic at Jersey City, Hoboken and Weehawken 
would cause a short-hauling of the originating carrier. In- 
terterminal switching on eastbound traffic would also be 
contrary to law and the prayer will be denied unless the 
Commission overturns La Roe. 


The Jersey communities, in their complaint, asked rates 
about the same as Philadelphia, because the carriers, in 
delivering to the Jersey points, are saved the expense of 
lighterage or floatage. Philadelphia, on the port differen- 
tial adjustment, takes two cents under New York. The 
Philadelphia rates apply as far west as Harrisburg. A 
grant of that part of the prayer of the Jersey communi- 
ties would have the effect of extending the Philadelphia 
rates from Harrisburg to a point near Albany, N. Y., the 
extension up the Hudson being forced by the physical fact 
that the West Shore must compete with the lines farther 
south, or give up business. The New York rate group 
would be restricted to Manhattan Island, a few little sta- 
tions on the New Haven and Brooklyn. 


The Jerseymen, in their complaint, set forth the fact 
that they desire to improve the water front in their state 
and to have more ocean steamers load and unload at Jer- 
sey piers. That statement of desire caused a complete 
survey of the New York port situation and the statement 
by La Roe that nowhere in the world is there such a state 
of facts. Not a railroad has a track leading to ocean 
steamship piers on Manhattan Island for the general load- 
ing of cargo. With few exceptions all the steamships un- 
load in New York, while practically all the railroads have 
their terminals on the Jersey shore. This arrangement 
forces the floatage or lightering of all freight, in one direc- 
tion or the other. Yet La Roe pointed out that the wit- 
hesses could not agree as to whether that is really as 
wasteful a way of doing business as might seem at first 
glance. In concluding his report he said: 


“After carefully considering and weighing the volumi- 
nous evidence in the record before us, it is quite impossi- 
ble to reach the conclusion that the rate adjustment has 
unduly prejudiced the people of the northern part of the 
state of New Jersey, or that the solution of the terminal 
Problem at the port lies in the proposed readjustment of 
the freight rates. Although specifically requesting a re- 
duction in rates which would necessarily make heavy in- 
Toads on the defendants’ revenues, the complainants have 
failed to show that the present rates are excessive. 


“If we could overlook the fact historically, geographically 
and comm rcially, New York and the industrial district in 
the northern part of the state of New Jersey constitute a 
Single community; if we could disregard the fact that the 
freight rates in this country are not and never have been 
Constructed salely with regard to the specific cost of opera- 
tion; if it were not clear that the establishment of rate 
sroups is in some instances beneficial alike to carriers 
and to the public; if we could forget for the moment that 
both sides of the port of New York always have been and 
doubtless ways will be accorded the same rates by the 
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boat lines; were it not for the fact that to grant the relief 
asked would inevitably disrupt the whole structure of rates 
to and from the Atlantic seaboard, and this without any 
substantial showing by the complainants that the present 
adjustment operates to their actual injury; if we could dis- 
regard the fact, abundantly established by the evidence of 
record, that the communities of northern New Jersey have 
prospered under the present rate adjustment; and if we 
were not persuaded that co-operation and initiative must 
eventually bring about the improvements and benefits 
which the complainants hope to attain through a change in 
the rate adjustment—then we might conclude that the 
present rates result in undue prejudice to the people 
and the communities on whose behalf this complaint is 
filed. On the evidence now before us that conclusion 
cannot be reached.” 


EXCLUSIVE FEDERAL CONTROL 


Philadelphia, May 14.—In an effort to have the com- 
mercial and shipping interests of the United States unite 
on a definite program for exclusive federal regulation of 
the railroads, which may be presented to Congress through 
the Newlands joint committee of that body, the leading 
trade bodies of Philadelphia, affiliated in the Philadelphia 
Joint Committee on Reasonable Regulation of Railroads, 
to-day launched a countrywide campaign for federal in- 
corporation, enlargement and reorganization of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, regulation through regional 
commissions and an appellate body, and delegation to 
the federal regulatory body of certain specific powers. 


The Philadelphia Joint Committée was organized in 
March, 1915, and last year initiated a national propaganda 
in favor of the general proposition of exclusive federal 
control which met with widespread indorsement by both 
business and railroad interests throughout the country. 
This second campaign is to familiarize the nation with 
a legislative program by which such exclusive federal 
regulation may be had. The organizations united in the 
Joint Committee are the Philadelphia Bourse, Board of 
Trade, Manufacturers’ Club, United Business Men’s Asso- 
ciation, Maritime Exchange, Grocers’ and Importers’ Ex- 
change, Drug Exchange, Master Builders’ Exchange and 
Lumbermen’s Exchange. 

In’ conjunction with the Joint Committee’s campaign, 
the Philadelphia Bourse independently is putting forth a 
specific plan for unified federal control which, in effect, 
begins with the principles of reform enunciated by the 
Joint Committee and carries them out in detail. In its 
original form, the Bourse plan was known as the “Phila- 
delphia Plan.” Since its publication last year, however, 
this program has been further developed and is said to be 
the most specific program yet advanced. 

The basis of the campaign of both the Joint Committee 
and the Bourse is had in a publication giving both plans 
with arguments for their support advanced respectively 
by Malcolm Lloyd, Jr., chairman of the Joint Committee 
and member of the Board of Trade’s executive council, 
and George E. Bartol, president of the Philadelphia Bourse 
and vice-chairman of the joint organization. 


Joint Committee’s Plan. 


The Joint Committee in its platform recommends four 
basic regulatory changes: Federal incorporation of in- 
terstate roads; enlargement and reorganization of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission into regional commis- 
sions and an appellate body at Washington; extension 
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of the Commission’s powers to the settlement of railroad 
labor disputes and the legalization of combinations. which 
_ would eliminate uneconomic competition, duplication of 
‘facilities and waste; and delegation of the Commission’s 
present powers of investigation and prosecution to some 
other agency of the federal government, in order that 
the Commission and its regional divisions may be in fact 
a judicial and impartial body. 

The “Philadelphia Plan” of the Bourse provides for 
regulation through regional commissions and an appellate 
body as follows: 

The United States is divided by this plan into six 
regions or territories for railroad regulation purposes. 
These are each a composite of the eight main freight 
traffic association territories into which the railroads 
themselves have divided the country and the five zones 
created by the Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
intermountain case. The line of demarcation is “com- 
munity interest,” each region roughly homogeneous in 
point of character of railroad traffic, industries, general 
business conditions and problems. The exact boundaries 
of the regions are enumerated in the publication issued 
to-day. The regions, with their “capitals,” or seats of 
the regional commissions, are named as follows: East- 
ern, New York City; Southern, Atlanta, Ga.; Lake, Fort 
Wayne, Ind.; Central, Omaha; Neb.; Southwestern, Dal- 
las, Tex.; Western, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Each of the six regions, according to the Bourse plan, 
would be regulated by a regional commission of seven 
members, one of whom would be a jurist, three business 
men and three expert railroad men. Each regional com- 
mission would elect one of its. number chairman. Each 
commission would sit continuously in its respective seat, 
which is central both geographically and with respect to 
the volume of interstate traffic. The regional commis- 
sions would have full jurisdiction over the railroads in 
their respective districts, with appeal permitted only on 
questions of principle or of countrywide application or 
where the rulings of the regional commissions conflict. 

The appellate body, which is designated as the Board 
of Revision and Appeals, would consist of the chairmen 
of the six regional commissions, together with another 
commissioner whose duty and office it would be to serve 
as chairman of the board and to maintain the offices of 
the board in Washington and care for its business while 
the other members are sitting with their respective re- 
gional commissions. The Board of Revision and Appeals 
would: hold semi-annual sessions to harmonize the con- 
flicting decisions of regional commissions and determine 
questions of principle and of countrywide application. 
Both the board and the regional commissions would render 
all decisions within sixty days of final argument. 

This “Philadelphia Plan,” in its reorganization of the 
present Commission, calls for the Commission’s enlarge- 
ment to 43 members, 42 regional commissioners and the 
forty-third the chairman of the Board of Revisions and 
Appeals. It provides that all be appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

The*Bourse plan further calls for legislation clearly 
defining the powers of the reorganized Commission. 
Among the essential powers which it would confer would 
be the adjustment of rates up and down; settlement of 
labor disputes; corrections of inequalities, discriminations 
and abuses between carriers and patrons; supervision of 
issues of securities; and delegation of the present powers 
of investigation and prosecution to an “Interstate Com- 
merce Bureau” of the Department of Justice. 
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In detailing its provision for federal incorpora:ion, the 
Bourse plan would require that all taxation by ti). states 
of real railroad property within théir borders be ‘niform, 
The plan calls for voluntary federal incorporatio 
posed to compulsory incorporation. 

Mr. Lloyd, in his argument for the suggestions Of the 
Joint Committee, concludes with an argument agains 
government ownership. President Bartol, of the Bourse, 
in enumerating the advantages to be obtained by the 
creation of regional commissions, holds that through the 
regional commission the only good point of stete cop. 
missions may be had, without retaining their c iflicting 
jurisdictions and narrow, intrastate views—tle “loca] 
color” or knowledge of local conditions, which is neces. 
sary to equitable regulation. 

Both the Joint Committee and the Bourse are request. 
ing organizations and individuals to offer criticism or 
suggestions regarding their plans. 


aS Op- 


ANTI-REBATE VIOLATIONS 


The Trafic Wvurld Washington Bureau, 

Two railroad companies, one in the east and tlhe one in 
the west, have been indicted by federal grand juries, 
charged with violating the anti-rebate section of the law. 
Both are accused of having worked the divisions of fuel 
rates so as to obtain fuel at less than the published local 
rates. The roads concerned are the Nevada, California & 
Oregon, a narrow gauge road from Reno, Nev., to Lake 
View, Ore., and the Tuckerton Railroad Company, which 
has a line from Barnegat to Tuckerton, N. J., to which 


. point it hauls coal for the Tuckerton Radio Station. 


The western road is accused of having its fuel oil billed 
to Summit, Nev., or Plumas Junction, Cal., and collecting 
its divisions to those points, but actually stopping the oil 
at Reno. The local rate on fuel oil from Coalinga, Cal, 
the point of origin, to Reno is $4.50 per net ton. The rate 
to the billed stations is 25.25 cents per 100 pounds, out of 
which the N. C. & O. railroad receives a division of 7.2 
cents per 100 pounds. By the device mentioned it is ac 
cused of having cut the rate on its fuel oil from $4.50 to 
$3.50 per ton or thereabouts. It is accused of having saved 
about $1,904.92 by that method of billing. 

The Tuckerton railroad and John C. Price, its general 
manager, were indicted on the theory that they conspired 
to have the Tuckerton Radio Station bill its coal to Barne 
gat, to which the joint rate with the Pennsylvania is $2.1), 
as against a local rate of $2.50 to Tuckerton. The Tucker: 
ton railroad is said to receive the same division out of 
both rates—fifty-five cents. It is further alleged that the 
Tuckerton railroad hauled the coal from Barnegat without 
expense to the radio station, so the station got its coal al 
$2.10 instead of $2.50 and the Tuckerton Railroad received 
just as much revenue as if the coal had gone to the sta: 
tion via Whiting, N. J., on the $2.50 rate. Prior to the 
use of the route via Whiting the radio station received ils 
coal from Atlantic City via the Pennsylvania and a barge 
line. 


The Commission, on its own motion, by Docket 9646, & 
titled Cement Rates from the Hudson District, has ordered 
an investigation into the reasonableness of rates on © 
ment from Alsen, Howes Cave, Hudson, Glenn Falls and 
Troy, N. Y., to New England points on the B. & M., the 
Maine Central and connections. With this proceedins 
Case No. 9544, Allentown Portland Cement Co. vs. B. & ™ 
et al., and Case 9012, Atlas Portland Cement Co. vs. B. & 
M. et al., will be consolidated. 
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The Open Forum 


A Department for the Discussion by Patrons and Friends of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of 
Transportation Questions of Interest to Traffic Men Who Keep in Touch 
With the Times—Contributions Are Welcomed 





;~———— 


WHAT IS A REASONABLE RATE? 


Editor The Traffic World: 

In reading an article on page 926, your April 28 issue, 
[| find following: “That the first business: of a common 
carrier is to serve the public and, second, to make money 
for the owners of the enterprise, if that can be done 
under reasonable rates. If it cannot, then the owners 
of the enterprise must suffer and have their affairs ‘re- 
adjusted by means of judicial disposal of their property 
to someone who can perform the desired services and 
live under reasonable rates.’” Suppose it is impossible 
to find the “someone” who can perform the desired serv- 
ices, etc., then what happens? Is it best for the public 
io have the property destroyed rather than pay what may 
be ordinarily termed unreasonable rates? In other words, 
what constitutes a reasonable rate? I have seen these two 
words used a great many times, but I have yet to hear 
a definition of just what constitutes a reasonable rate. 
Can you or any of your readers supply this information? 

S. S. Senne, Manager, L. & N. W. R. R. 

Homer, La., May 1, 1917. 


FREIGHT CONGESTION 
Editor The Traffic World: 

In your issue of April 21, 1917, there was an article on 
page 864 regarding railroad “sailing days.” This is about 
the same idea that was sent you by the writer a few 
months ago, and which appeared in your columns as 
“a cure’ for the freight congestion. 

Iam glad to’ see it appearing again, and would like to 
see discussion on the subject, so that it may be agitated 
and brought up to those in charge of operating railroads. 

H. M. Frazer. 

New York, N. Y., April 27, 1917. 


WILLIAM R. CAMPBELL 


Editor The Traffic World: 

May I not ask space in your columns to lay a wreath 
upon the grave of William R. Campbell? More than a 
month after the event, I have only now heard of the 
death of this dear friend of many years, perhaps one of 
the most widely known industrial traffic managers on 
the continent. Many of his craft knew him as “Uncle 
Bill Campbell.” Being not far behind him in the matter 
of elapsed time in the race of life, I knew him intimately 
for years as “Bill.” 

He was well-nigh the dean of industrial traffic man- 
agers of America. I presume Dan Bates outdates us all 
i term of service, but Bill Campbell, Harry Glover, Char- 
ly Keene, Bill Hurlbut, Joe Belleville and I trail close 


‘Pon dear old Bill Campbell in the matter of service. 

i Ediior, I don’t believe there ever lived an indus- 
= manager more beloved of his associates and 
x ps cted by railroad officers and’ by the gentlemen 
- i. ‘state Commerce Commission than Bill Camp- 


entleman held very high office; he held dual 





office, railroad and industrial—a difficult role—but he was 
true to:both. I know, because I experienced him in both 
capacities. 

He was a frank, and, because of his splendid ability, 
usually a winning adversary; but once your friend, Bill 
Campbell was always your friend. 

I don’t believe that in the world into which his soul 
has passed, less of love from his fellows will be rendered 
to Bill Campbell than was his lot when he was with us 
here. 

C. H. Tiffany. 

Boston, Mass., May 12, 1917. 


WHAT IS THE COMMISSION FOR? 
Editor The Traffic World: 

“What are the duties of the railroad commission of the 
state of California?” is a question this office would like 
to have answered. 

On Dee. 11, 1916, the Anti Teredo Paint Company shipped 
from San Francisco, Cal., via the Pacific Steamship Com- 
pany 41 barrels of paint, weighing 31,661 pounds, con- 
signed to the California Shipbuilding Company, Long 
Beach, Cal., which moved via one of the Pacific Steam- 
ship Company’s boats from San Francisco, Cal., to San 
Pedro, Cal. (the nearest port to Long Beach being used 
by the Pacific Steamship Company), and from San Pedro 
via the Southern Pacific Company to Long Beach, Cal. 

The Pacific Steamship Company’s proportional tariff No. 
33, in effect at the time of shipment, carries a rate on 
paint and varnish of lic per hundred pounds, with mini- 
mum carload weight of 36,000 pounds, as per item 26, 
page 5. The only rule or regulation contained in the 
tariff which would refer to this shipment is as follows: 

1. Application of Rates.—(a) Whenever a class rate and a 
commodity rate are named between specified points the lower 
of such rates is the lawful rate unless some combination of 
class rates or of commodity rates or of class and commodity 
rates makes a lower through rate. 

(b) Rates named herein apply only as proportional rates on 


shipments moving to or from interior points in California, other 
than Los Angeles, via San Pedro or East San Pedro. 


This shipment was assessed by the Pacific Steamship 
Company at the rate of 1514c, which charge was intended 
as 15¢c per hundred pounds, as per their tariff No. 32, 
which provides local class and commodity rates between 
San Francisco and San Pedro. The shipment was as- 
sessed by the Southern Pacific Company 4%c per hundred 
pounds at the actual weight of 31,661 pounds, which 
would have been their charge regardless of the stearhship 
company’s charge. The outline below will give in concise 
form the charges paid, and as they. should have been: 


Charges 
paid: 
Amount of 
No. of Pkgs. Articles. Weight. Rate. Charges. overcharge. 
41 Bbls. paint. 31661 108 
& W.&H. $70.83 
Should 
have 
been: 
Amount of 
No. of Pkgs. Articles. Weight. Rate. Charges. overcharge. 
41 Bbls. paint. 36000 11 
31661 4%, 
&W.&H. $61.49 
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The following letters are self-explanatory: 


W. Parris, Dis. Freight Agent, 
624 So. Spring Street, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Dear Sir: 

Enclosed herewith please find California Shipbuilding Co. 
Claim No. 38 to the amount of $9.34, on account of overcharge 
as per data on standard overcharge form next attached. 

Kindly acknowledge receipt with your claim number and 
oblige, Yours truly, 

California Shipbuilding Co., 
By J, L. Elkins, Traffic Manager. 


California Shipbuilding Co., 
Long Beach, Cal. 
Gentlemen: 

I return herewith papers in your Claim No. 38, amounting to 
$9.34, account of an alleged overcharge on a shipment of paint 
from Sian Francisco destined Long Beach. 

I note that you have based your correction on a rate of 11 
cents, and giving your authority as our Tariff No. 33. ; 

This you will note is a proportional tariff and rates therein 
apply only on shipments when destined to interior California 
points. We cannot very well consider Long Beach as being 
interior and the shipment therefore would be subject to our 
local tariff, or a rate of 15 cents. 

Inasmuch as you have been charged on a basis of 15% cents, 
if you will kindly amend claim to this basis we will gladly 
arrange for refund. Yours very truly, 

W. Parris, D. F. A. 


Mr. W. Parris, Dist. Freight Agent, 
Pacific Coast Steamship Co., 
624 South Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Dear Sir: 

Referring to your letter under date of January 23, File No. 
180, relative to our Claim No. 38 amounting to $9.34, with refer- 
ence to the third paragraph of your letter, we have to call your 
attention to Rule No. 1 of your Tariff No. 33, page 3, Applica- 
tion of Rates, Subhead “‘B,’’ as follows: 

“Rates named herein apply only as proportional rates 
on shipments moving to or from interior points in Cali- 
fornia, other than Los Angeles, via San Pedro or East 
San Pedro.” 

We are returning herewith all papers covering this claim and 
have to request that you reconsider same and advise. 

Very respectfully, 
California Shipbuilding Co. 


California Shipbuilding Co., 
Long Beach, Cal. 

Gentlemen: 

I am again returning herewith your claim No. 38 relative to 
shipment of paint destined to Long Beach. 

I have noted the remarks as outlined by you and must admit 
that we cannot agree with your understanding in this matter. 

By referring to Note B in Rule 1 of Tariff No. 33 as outlined 
by you, you will note that this item reads rates should apply 
only on shipments moving to interior points other than Los 
Angeles, and as explained in my previous letter we do not 
consider Long Beach, Riverside, or other coastwise, interior, 
and the rates therefore should be covered by our local coastwise 
tariff. 

If you will kindly amend this claim to a basis of 15 cents we 
will gladly arrange for a prompt refund. 

Yours very truly, 
W. Parris. 
Mr. W. Parris, D. F. A., 
Pacific Steamship Co., 
624 South Spring St., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Dear Sir: 


Referring to your letter of January 27, File 180, re our Claim 
No. 38, overcharge of $9.34, we are returning herewith all papers. 

1. It is the understanding of this office that a proportional 
rate is that rate which is applicable in making a through rate 
in connection with a line haul. 

2. This shipment was hauled by your line from San Francisco, 
Cal., to San Pedro, Cal., and there delivered to the Southern 
Pacific R. R. Co. 

8. The Southern Pacific R. R. Co. hauled shipment from San 
Pedro to Long Beach and charged their line haul rate, as this 
is as per tariff, and in fact, a line haul, and there is no arbi- 
trary or back haul rate applicable. 

Please accept this claim as presented, or reject same, so we 
may be in position to take same up with Commission, and 
oblige, Yours truly, 

California Shipbuilding Co. 


California Shipbuilding Co., 
Long Beach, Cal. 

Gentlemen: 

We return herewith your Claim No. 38, amounting to $9.34, 
account of alleged overcharge on shipment from San Francisco. 

As previously advised the proportional rates carried in our 
Tariff No. 33 are specific, and apply only on shipments inter- 
changed with rail connections, destined to interior California 
points other than Los Angeles. If we were to use the rates 
named in this tariff on the particular shipment involved we 
would be violating the rules of the Railroad Commission in so far 
as we would not be protecting the lawful rate and we must 
therefore decline claim. Yours very truly, 
W. Parris. 


Secretary State Railroad Commission, 
Sacramento, Cal. 


Dear Sir: 
Enclosed herewith please find all papers in California Ship- 
building Co. Claim No. 38, amount $9.34 overcharge, papers 


being self-explanatory. 
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At your convenience will you kindly give this offi an in. 


formal ruling on this claim. It seems manifestly uniust tha 
Long Beach should enjoy no through rates without a k haul 
attached thereto, and should also be enjoined from p) rtional 
rates as per the enclosed claim. 
Yours very truly, 
California Shipbuildiiie Co 
Mr. J. L. Elkins, T. M., 
California Shipbuilding Co., 
Long Beach, Cal. 
Dear Sir: 
We have carefully considered your contentions « icerning 


charges assessed by Pacific Steamship Co. to cover t:nsporta- 


tion of 41 barrels of paint shipped by you from San i ‘rancisey 
to Long Beach in December, 1916. This matter was «'!so takey 
up with the carrier for explanation of its methods of handling 
freight destined to Long Beach, rates applied, and tiie reason 
for failure to class Long Beach as an “‘interior point” under 


ag No. 1 of its Proportional Freight Tariff No. 3, C. Rk. ¢ 
No. 4. ; 

In your letter of March 10 you stated that “it seciis mani- 
festly unjust that Long Beach should enjoy no through rates 


without a back haul, etc., and should also be enjoined from 
proportional rates;’’ but the Pacific Steamship Co. maintains 
that its rates to Long Beach and other non-competitive coas; 
points in the south are not unreasonably high and that its gole 
reason for the lower schedule to or from interior points (other 


than Los Angeles) is founded on the competitive coniitions ex. 
isting. Rule No. 1 (b), referred to above, is probally inaptly 
worded, but as we understand it, has always been enforced so 
as to make the phrase “interior points’? apply to non-seacoast 
places interior from Los Angeles harbor. The company is there- 
fore not willing to extend this rule so as to cover non-conm- 
petitive seacoast points. 

Under these circumstances, and unless the facts as to the 
company’s practices should appear otherwise than as stated, the 
commission would not consider it inequitable to permit a con- 
tinuation of the practice. However, the company will be called 
upon to alter the wording of the rule so as to clarify the situa- 
tion and make its application more specific. 

If you consider the rates for the transportation of paint 
unduly high per se, or that discrimination is being practiced 
against Long Beach and other points similarly situated, the 
matter is open for investigation and formal hearing by the 
Commission upon presentation of a formal complaint filed in 
accordance with its rules of procedure, copy of which maybe 
had upon request. Yours truly, 

Railroal Commission of the State of California, 
By W. P. Geary. 


tailroad Commission of the State of California, 
833 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Gentlemen: 


Referring to your letter of the 13th inst., file I. C. 1126), 
relative to charges assessed on 41 barrels of paint from San 
Francisco to Long Beach in December, 1916. We have to advise 
the way this tariff reads (Pacific Steamship Co.’s No. 33, Rule 


No. 1-b), Long Beach is entitled to proportional rates published 
therein. 

It would be of interest to this office to learn why Ostend, 
Cal., and Power, Cal. (which are points located in an exact 
geographical position with Long Beach as relates to being ports 
or interior points and are on the same line) are getting pro- 
1 gee rates from the steamship company and Long Beach 
is not. 

The way this Tariff No. 383 reads Long Beach is entitled to 
proportional rates as covered by the papers relative to this 


shipment, which are now in your hands, and we will have to 
request that you reconsider the matter. 

Considering facts in the case it would appear to this office 
that we should not have to have formal hearing on the points 
involved. Yours truly, . 

California Shipbuilding Co. 
Mr. J. L. Elkins, T. M., 
California Shipbuilding Co., 
Long Beach, Cal. 
Dear Sir: 

We are in receipt of your letter of the 25th inst. and hav 
-noted your observations with reference to Rule No. 1-b of the 
Pacific Steamship Co.’s freight tariff No. 33. 

We have noted especially your reference to the alleged prac- 
tice of this carrier in extending the terms of the tariff_10 
question to Ostend and Power, points geographically identical 
with Long Beach. This matter will be investigated with the 
view to ascertaining whether the company’s tariff provisions 
have been violated there. ” 

However, with regard to the charges assessed by this carrier 
for the transportation of paint from San Francis to Long 
Beach, as specifically covered by your complaint, we are Con 
vinced that under the general definition of the word “interior, 
Long Beach could not be considered an interior poirit; to mak 
it doubly sure, this carrier recently amended the item in que 
tion so as to exclude specifically all seacoast points. ; 

Pacific Steamship Co. maintains that these proportional rates 
have been constructed so as to meet rail competition at interi0 
points, the necessary _implication being that comp: ition else- 
where is not. sufficient to warrant similar reductio! y : 

As pointed out in our letter of the 13th inst., the way is ope! 
for your company to attack, by formal complaint, tlie rates ae 
service of this carrier if you consider the same too high - 
discriminatory, but for reasons stated, the Commission does ne 
believe that reparation as claimed should be author /cd. 

All your papers are returned herewith. 

Very truly yours, a 
Railroad Commission of the State of © corn. 
By W. P. Geary, R Expert. 

You will note from the above that the ra!iroad com 

mission admits the published rate entitles |g Beach 
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to the proportional rate and is having the tariff changed. 
You will also note the commission has only taken this 
matter up to the extent of writing the Pacific Steamship 
Compan; for their views, being governed accordingly, and 
in turn expressing these views to the California Ship- 
puilding Company. 

We might also state right here that one of the roads 
running into Long Beach used the proportional rates in 
Pacific Steamship Company’s tariff No. 33 in making 
through rates to Long Beach, without question until this 
claim. was brought to the attention of all concerned, and 
then the parties interested received instructions to dis- 


continue same. 

Should not the railroad commission of the state of 
California think for itself instead of representing the 
carriers’ views, and should not the commission make in- 
vestigation themselves, and, when facts as the above are 
found, render a decision accordingly? 

J. L. Elkins, California Shipbuilding Co. 

Long Beach, Cal., May 7, 1917. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 
The Traffic Club of South Bend, at a recent meeting, 
adopted constitution and by-laws. The purpose of this 
organization is to establish closer relations between those 
directly interested and participating in the handling of 
freight and passenger traffic as representatives of ship- 
pers and the railroads, for the promotion of the best in- 
terests of both shippers and carriers and to gain a better 
understanding of transportation matters by discussion. 
The members consist of two classes, active and associate. 
Any person actively engaged in transportation affairs or 
any firm or person dealing with the railroads as an em- 
ploye or an officer, whether it be a mercantile firm, 
manufacturer, transfer company, traffic manager, or ship- 
ping clerk or any officer or proprietor of any business 
directly utilizing steam, electric or water transportation 
in the regular conduct of its business, is eligible to active 
membership. The regular meetings of the club are held 
the second and fourth Tuesday of each month, and it 
is proposed in the near future to have a banquet which 
will be the last gathering of the club in closing its sea- 
son’s meetings, there being none through the hot weather. 
The officers are as follows: ~J. P. Stahr, president; G. S. 
Hess, vice-president; J. L. Kittinger, secretary-treasurer. 





The Transportation Club of Peoria will have its annual 
stag picnic and flag day observance June 14. 





The Traffic Club of Philadelphia will have its eighth 
annual May outing and shad dinner May 26. There will 
be a game of baseball with the Newark Traffic Club, and 
other ath!etic games. 





The Tratfie Club of Chicago will have a patriotic rally 
and smoker in the large ballroom at the Hotel La Salle 
hext Tuesiay evening. At a special meeting of the board 
of governors a resolution, to be put up to the member- 


ship at ti rally, was adopted providing for the purchase 
and equiy:nent of an ambulance and its maintenance and 
operation for one year in France at a cost of not over 
$2,000, to be paid out of the current funds of the club. 
It is sugested that the plan, if adopted, will require a 
curtailm: of the club’s usual activities, but little oppo- 
— is xpected on that score. There will be patriotic 
husie a 


songs and an address by Jerome J. Crowley. 
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William R. Moss will act as chairman of the meeting. 
Dinner will be served at 6:30. 





The Railroad Rate Clerks’ Association of Dallas, Tex., 
in honor of visiting traffic men attending the hearing in 
the Shreveport case, served supper Thursday night, May 
10, followed by the regular semi-monthly meeting in which 
the privileges of the meeting were extended to visitors. 





Personal Notes 





” 

W. J. Dibble, recently appointed traffic manager of the 
Hudson Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich., was born Nov. 
3, 1883, in Milwaukee, 
Wis. In 1903 he entered 
the service of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad 
Company at Milwaukee 
as clerk in the commer- 
cial agent’s office. In 
1906 he was transferred 
to the .office of the gen- 
eral western freight 
agent of the same com- 
pany at Chicago. In 
1908 he accepted a posi- 
tion in the traffic de- 
partment of the Illinois 
Steel Company, at Chi- 
cago. In 1909 he was 
appointed traveling 
freight agent for the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Railway in 
the Central Freight Association territory, serving in that 
capaicty until 1912. From 1912 to 1917 he held positions 
with the Chicago & Alton Railroad as commercial agent 
at Cleveland, O., and Kansas City, Mo., and general agent 
at Minneapolis, ‘Minn. 











John B. Payne, recently appointed assistant freight 
traffic manager, Texas & Pacific Railway, New Orleans, 
La., was born at Bowling 
Green, Ky. His first 
railroad experience was 
with the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe oper- 
ating department at To- 
peka, Kan. He later be- 
came connected with the 
Mexican Central _ Rail- 
road in Mexico, in the 
operating department. 
He went to the traffic 
department of the Texas 
& Pacific Railway at Dal- 
las in 1893 as stenogra- 
pher and was_ succes- 
ively rate clerk, general 
freight office; commer- 
cial agent at Fort Worth, Tex., Louisville, Ky., Birming- 
ham, Ala., and Chicago, Ill.; chief clerk to general traffic 
manager at New Orleans; assistant general freight agent 
at New Orleans and at Dallas, and general freight agent 
at Dallas. 








J. A. Werne, New England freight agent of the South- 
ern Railway System at Boston, Mass., has been appointed 
general freight agent, with office at Memphis, Tenn., vice 
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W. A. Turner, transferred. J. W. Bray has been appointed 
New England freight agent, vice J. A. Werne, promoted. 
J. W. Hunter has been appointed general freight agent 
at Atlanta, Ga. R. L. Simpson was appointed general 
freight agent at Washington, D. C. O. C. Pope has been 
made traveling freight agent, with headquarters at Roch- 
ester, N. Y. F. L. Word, live stock agent at Atlanta, Ga., 
in addition to his present duties, is appointed assistant 
to E. C. Gatewood, general agent, Rectortown, Va. T. H. 
Mercer, traveling freight agent at Dallas, Tex., has been 
promoted to commercial agent at San Antonio, Tex. E. C. 
Morgan, commercial agent at Pittsburgh, Pa., has been 
appointed district freight agent, with office at Pittsburgh. 
Paul A. Wright, commercial agent at Birmingham, Ala., 
has been appointed district freight agent, with office at 
Birmingham. G. W. Benus, commercial agent at Cincin- 
nati, O., has been appointed district freight agent at the 
same place, and W. H. Timberlake, commercial agent at 
Birmingham, Ala., has been transferred as commercial 
agent to Cincinnati. 

B. G. Dahlberg, traffic manager of the Minnesota and 
Ontario Power Company and its subsidiaries, has been 
elected a director and second vice-president. 

O. A. Toole has been appointed commercial agent of the 
Georgia Southern & Florida, with office at Valdosta, Ga. 
H. L. Peters transferred. 

C. R. Gilfillan is appointed assistant general live stock 
agent of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, with 
headquarters at Kansas City, Mo., succeeding H. S. Van 
Slyck, who died. W. F. Ryus is appointed live stock 
agent, with headquarters at Wichita, Kan., succeeding 
Mr. Gilfillan. W. E. Goodloe is appointed live stock agent, 
with headquarters at Trinidad, Colo. 

Through an unfortunate error in The Traffic World of 
May 12, T. J. McGrath, who has recently been made 
traffic manager of the Pacific Commercial Company, with 
offices at New York, was confused with T. A. McGrath, 
commerce counsel of the Minneapolis Traffic Association. 
The latter is still holding down his job at Minneapolis. 

H. T. Yeaton is appointed commercial agent of the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway Com- 
pany, with headquarters at Kansas City, Mo., vice N. R. 
Markle, resigned. E. S. Mueller succeeds Mr. Yeaton. 
Mr. Mueller has been traveling freight agent at Minne- 
apolis. 

A. W. Billington, president of the Saginaw Valley 
Transportation Club, is senior traveling freight agent of 
the Michigan Central Railroad at Toledo, O. He started 
his railroad career with the Michigan Central in Saginaw, 
Mich., in 1899, as car checker, leaving to go with the 
Pere Marquette in 1903, as assistant cashier of that com- 
pany at Saginaw. He was promoted the following year 
to claim clerk of the same company, in the same city, 
leaving to go with the Saginaw Milling Company in 1906 
as traffic manager. Mr. Billington joined the Michigan 
Central force again in 1908, being promoted in 1910 to 
rate clerk, leaving for the Cincinnati Northern in 1913 to 
take the position of commercial agent at Jackson, Mich. 
In 1915 he returned to the Michigan Central Railroad to 
become commercial agent at Saginaw, Mich., being pro- 
moted in 1917 to his present position. 

William D. McVey, formerly state agent of the Ontario 
Central Despatch and Commercial agent of the Rutland 
Michigan Central Lines at Toledo, O., has assumed the 
commercial agency of the Michigan Central Railroad at 
Toledo. 


G. S. Trowbridge, assistant general freight agent of 
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the St. Louis Southwestern Railway Company, was born 
in Galveston, Tex., Nov. 22, 1878. He was reared in 
Parsons, Kan.; graduated from high school in 1897. taught 
school for a short time and entered railway service as 
stenographer in the office of the superintendent 06) trans. 
portation, St. L. S. W. Ry., Tyler, Tex., May 20, 1900: 
was transferred to the traffic department at Si. Louis 
Aug. 4, 1901, where he served as stenographer and private 
secretary until April 30, 1905, from which time until Noy. 
30, 1908, he served in the capacity of rate clerk and tariff 
clerk in the general freight office at St. Louis. Dee, j. 
1908, he was made chief rate clerk and Nov. 1, 1913 
chief clerk of the freight traffic department, which pogi- 
tion he held until his appointment as assistant genera] 
freight agent, May 8, 1917. 


W. B. Ryan, assistant general freight agent of the IIi- 
nois Central at Memphis, was born in Nashville, Tenn, 
about thirty-three years ago. He entered the service of 
the N., C. & St. L. Ry. in the commercial agent’s office 
and remained with the N., C. & St. L. Ry. for about two 
years, leaving there to take service with the Clyde Steam. 
ship Company at Nashville, Tenn. After working in this 
capacity for about a year he went with the Illinois Cen- 
tral, with which he has worked for the past fifteen years in 
the following capacities: Soliciting agent at Nashville, 
Tenn.; soliciting agent at Evansville, Ind.; traveling 
freight agent at Nashville, Tenn.; traveling freight agent 
at Memphis, Tenn.; traveling freight agent at Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; commercial agent at Little Rock, Ark.; com- 
mercial agent at Pittsburgh, Pa. From the latter place he 
was recently appointed to his present position. 


RELEASED RATES ORDER 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The Commission has issued an order showing the in- 
formation to be furnished in carriers’ applications for au- 
thority under section 20 of the Act to regulate commerce, 
as amended, to establish rates for the transportation of 
property, other than ordinary live stock, dependent upon 
declared or agreed values. It says: 


“These applications should contain full and complete il- 
formation concerning the grounds and facts upon which 
they are based. It is therefore ordered: First, that each 
application shall show the names of the carriers for and on 
behalf of which it is made, or if made on behalf of all 
carriers parties to a particular tariff or classification, may 
refer by I. C. C. number to such tariff or classification. 
Second, that the changes sought to be made must De 
plainly indicated by showing the existing and the proposed 
rates or ratings. Third, that when applications are based 
upon special circumstances and conditions, upon existing 
rates or ratings on analogous commodities, or upon rates 
applying in other localities or territories, or upon rales 
applicable via the lines of other carriers, full information 
respecting such special circumstances and conditions o 
existing rates or ratings must be given. Fourth, that in 
referring to existing rates or ratings the I. C. C. numbers 
of the tariffs or classifications in which said rates 


ratings are published shall be shown. Fifth, that carriers 
shall recite fully in their applications all further informe 
tion in connection with any facts that are presented as 
justifying the authorization sought. 

“Sixth. That eight copies of each application shall be 
filed.” 
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Legal Department 


Conducted by 
CHARLES CONRADIS 
General Counsel, The Traffic Service Bureau 


In this department we answer simple questions relating to the law 

of interstate transportation of freight. Readers desiring special 

service by immediate answer may obtain privately written answers 

to their inquiries by the payment of a small fee, as elsewhere ex- 

ained. Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 

Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
ee tn 

Released Values on Household Goods. 

Michigan.—Question: As a subscriber to The Traffic 
World, we beg to submit for your opinion the question 
of carrier’s liability for the full value of a consignment 
of household goods destroyed by fire while in transit. 
Referring to items 22, 23 and 24, page 192, and items 1, 
2, 3,4 and 5, page 193, Official Classification No. 44, which 
provide for different rates on household goods based on 
yaluation, Notes 1 and 2, which are items 4 and 5, page 
193, specifically prescribe the language of clause declar- 
ing the value of the shipment and state that this clause 
must be entered in full on the bill of lading. 

Under the Cummins amendment to section 20 of the 
act, effective June 2, 1915, and as amended, effective Aug. 
9 1916, we understand the carriers may not establish 
rates based on value unless given permission by an ex- 
press order of the Interstate Commerce Commission. So 
far as we know, no authority of this character has ever 
been given the carriers covering rating on household 
goods in Official Classification territory, and we will thank 
you to advise if, in your opinion, the ratings referred to 
above are lawful. If these rates varying with value are 
lawful we would like to have your opinion as to whether a 
shipper can be held to the recovery of the released or 
declared value if the carrier’s agent did not enter the 
clause prescribed in notes 1 and 2 on the bill of lading, in 
full. For example, would a clause merely reading, ‘“Re- 
leased to value of $10,” be binding when, as above 
stated, the tariff specifically prescribes the language that 
must be entered in full on the bill of lading? The rating 
you will observe, is based on a declared value and not 
on a released value, and it is our understanding that 
such declaration of value must represent the actual value 
of shipment in order to be valid. 

Answer: The legality and present status of rates based 
on values was reviewed in our answer to “Washington,” 
uder the head of “Rate Applicable in Shipment, Value 
Not Stated,” published on page 1065 et seq. of the May 
12, 1917, issue of The Traffic World, and this answer has 
a direct bearing on the question above submitted. From 
it you will see that under the first Cummins amendment 
the declared value must not be less than the true value. 
For a full review of this subject, as governed by the 
frst and second Cummins amendments, see the recent 
decision by the Interstate Commerce Commission, In the 
Matter of Express Rates, Practices, Accounts and Reve- 
hues, 43 I. C. C., 510 (see Traffic World, April 21, 1917, 
page 860). 

+ * 5 
Measure of Damages in Reconsigned Shipments. 

_ilincis—Question: On what basis should the follow- 
Ng claim be filed? A shipment of potatoes moving from 
A to B, invoice issued by shipper at station A to the 
‘consignee at B; car accepted at destination by consignee 
aud resold and was ordered reconsigned, reasonable sched- 
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ule to its second destination being two days. Car met 
with big delay and on arrival at its destination market 
had declined 20c (this basis on market time car should 
arrive and market time it actually arrived). Carriers 
insist on invoice value to the consignee by the shipper; 
on this basis no loss can be established. It has always 
been my opinion that the carriers are liable for the dif- 
ference on shipments delayed by them on the basis be- 
tween the market at the time the shipment should have 
arrived and the market at the time it actually arrived. 
Does this basis only apply to consigned shipments, or 
does it apply on shipments where invoices are issued? 

Answer: If a shipment is originally billed from one 
point to another and moves under a tariff rule that au- 
thorizes a diversion or reconsignment of the same at that 
other point to some further point, and the first consignee 
reconsigns it to that further point under a through rate 
from original shipping point to final destination point, and 
did not take actual possession of the shipment at re- 
consigning point, the shipment in fact moves under a 
contract for carriage from the original shipping point to 
the final destination point, and the actual “place and time” 
for computing the value of the property are those fixed 
by the original bill of lading. 

Whether this rule applies in delayed shipments the 
same as it does in lost or damaged shipments is a de- 
batable question. In a recent case in Arkansas the Su- 
preme Court of that state said that the measure of dam- 
ages for negligent delay in the transportation of freight 
by common carriers is the difference between the value 
of the shipment at the time it was delivered, and its 
value at the time it should have been delivered, unless 
the carrier had notice that special damages or more 
than ordinary damages would result from a failure to 
deliver in time. That a provision in a bill of lading that 
the amount of any “loss or damage” for which the carrier 
shall be liable shall be computed on the basis of the 
value of the property is not applicable to cases of delay 
in transportation or delivery, the words “loss or damage” 
referring to cases where goods are lost or damaged while 
in transit. Chicago, R. I. & P. Ry. Co. vs. Cunningham 
Commission Co., 192 S. W. 211. 

% * * 
Damages for Delay. 

Ohio.—Question: Under date of January 11, a company 
of Philadelphia, in our name, made a shipment of 10,000 
catalogues consigned to the Standard Oil Company of 
New York, 555 W. 25th street, New York City, catalogues 
being imprinted S. O. Co. of New York. Two months 
after date of shipment same had not been received at 
destination, and we were forced to duplicate shipment 
from Cleveland. We are now in receipt of a letter from 
the Standard Oil Company, stating that the shipment 
made from Philadelphia has just arrived and they will 
be unable to handle both consignments at that point. 
Inasmuch as the catalogs are stamped Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New York, they are practically useless at any 
other point, and we would appreciate it if you will advise 
whether or not we have here any basis on which to 
render claim against the carriers for the value of the 
above-mentioned catalogues. 

Answer: <A shipment two months in transit between 
Philadelphia and New York is so in excess of the time 
usually required in moving between these two points 
that a prima facie case of unreasonable delay would be 
established by a mere showing of that fact, The burden 
would then be upon the carrier to prove that the delay 
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resulted from causes beyond its control, for which the 
law would excuse it. Failing to show such causes, a 
carrier would be liable in the amount of damages incurred 
by the owner through the delay. Where, by the delay 
the. goods have become worthless, the owner may recover 
as for their full loss. Consequently, if there is no market 
value for the goods in question at any other market than 
New York, you would be entitled to their full value. 
* * * 


Measure of Damages in Duplicate Shipment. 


Chicago.—Question: When a car of grain is switched 
from a trunk line to a switching line and placed at in- 
dustry on said switching line for unloading. This car, 
you will understand, being placed between hours of 6 
p. m. and 6 a. m. at this industry; during this period a 
planing mill on the opposite side of the industry takes 
fire and car of grain is damaged by this fire. The rail- 
road company then takes car of grain and sells it to 
whom it may concern. In order to replace this car of 
grain, we are compelled to buy another car on the open 
market at an increased price of 7 5-8 cents per bushel. 
Claim is rendered against the railroad company accord- 
ingly. They refuse claim, stating that they are only liable 
for invoice value of the car that was damaged. Can we 
not collect this difference? 


Answer: The uniform bill of lading provides that the 
amount of any loss or damage for which the carrier is 
liable shall be computed on the basis of the actual value 
of the property at the place and time of shipment, and 
if the invoice price is fairly representative of the actual 
value of the property, that would govern. This provision 
has been upheld by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in the Cummins Amendment, 33 I. C. C., 693, May, 1915 
(see Traffic World, May 22, 1915, page 1118). This pro- 
vision necessarily applies to the particular shipment that 
was damaged, and not to the value of the shipment cov- 
ered by the duplicate shipment, and which was no con- 
sideration for the original contract of shipment. It there- 
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fore follows that the value. of the damaged ship:ient at 
place and time of shipment, and not the value of the 
duplicate shipment, must determine the extent of the 
carrier’s liability for damages. 


CHANGES IN DOCKET 


The hearing assigned for May 12, at Toledo, Ghio, pe 
fore Examiner Mackley, in Docket No. 9081, The Toledo 
Product Exchange vs. The New York Central R. i. Co, ¢ 
al., was canceled. 

The hearing assigned for May 11, Omaha, Neb., before 
Examiner Worthington, in I. and S. Docket 1032 was cap. 
celed, as was also the hearing assigned for May (2, Nash. 
ville, Tenn., before Examiner Waters in I. and S. Docket 
1041, Live Stock from Nashville, Tenn. 


The following cases which were assigned for hearing 
on the dates and at the places named were canceled in 
pursuance of the Commission’s special application num. 
bers 42210 and 42211, involving cancellations and _ post: 
ponements of suspended schedules growing out of the 
Commission’s investigation in the advanced rate case: 
May 14, La.Crosse, Wis., I. and S. Docket 1034, Beer 
from La Crosse, Wis.; May 16, New York, I. anr S. 1048, 
marl from Caledonia, N. Y.; May 19, St. Louis, I. and §. 
1046, Matches to Texas points. 

The Commission postponed the oral argument in Docket 
5942, Consolidation Coal Co. et al. vs. Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Co., which was set for May 16. 

The Commission canceled the argument assigned for 
May 17 in 6969, the New Orleans Cotton Exchange vs. 
L. & N. R. R. Co.; 7070, the New Orleans Cotton Ex 
change vs. Southern Ry. Co. et al.; 7147, Same vs. Cen- 
tral of Georgia Ry. Co. et al.; 8035, New Orleans Traffic 
Bureau and the Fourth Section Applications, continuing 
lower rates on cotton from points in Virginia, North Car- 
olina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi and Tennessee. 





Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1917, by West Publishing Co.) 





BILL OF LADING: 


Cc. O. D. Shipment: 

(Kan. City. Ct. of Apps., Mo.) <A third person, who, at 
request of the consignee of goods shipped by seller to 
buyer .by express C. O. D., makes the payment and re- 
ceives the goods, at least acquires an interest therein 
to the extent of the payment, free from agreement, un- 
known to him, that such payment should be for an old 
debt.—Frank Adam Co. vs. Orpheum Theater Co. et al., 
193 S. W. Rep. 908. 

Rights of Transferee: 

(Kan. City Ct. of Apps., Mo.) A third person, who, at 
request of the buyer of goods shipped by the seller under 
bill of lading to shipper’s order, with such order indorsed 
thereon, with draft attached, pays the draft, takes up the 
bill of lading, and receives the goods, at least acquires 
an interest therein, to the amount of the payment, free 
agreement, unknown to him, between seller and 


from 








buyer, that such payment should be for an old debt; the 
bill of lading standing for the goods and delivery of it 
being symbolic of delivery of the goods.—Frank Adal 


Co. vs. Orpheum Theater Co. et al., 198 S. W. Rep. 908 
CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK. 
Filing Claims: 
(Sup. Ct. of Kan.) The Santa Fe was not ai liberty t0 
its contract 


waive, in favor of the shipper, a provision of 
with him, limiting the time within which an action might 


be commenced to six months.—Easdale vs. Aichison, T. 
& S. F. Ry. Co., 164 Pac. Rep. 164. 
COMMISSION ORDER 
Carriers’ petition filed by Agents McCain an Morris for 
ton’s orders 


vacation order as of July 1, 1917, of Commis: 
suspending tariffs under I. and S. Docket No. 1! 
ticles from eastern points, denied. 


;2, wire at 
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Help for Traffic Man 


This department is conducted by a traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge. In it he will answer questions relating to 
ractical traffic problems. We do not desire to take the place of 
the traffic man, but to help him in his work. We reserve the right 
to refuse to answer any questions that we judge it unwise to answer 
or that involve situations that are too complex for the kind of inves- 
tigation contemplated. Questions will be answered as promptly as 
ible. No answers will be given by mail except for a fee, as else- 
where explained. 


Address “Help for Traffic Man,’’ The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building- Washington, D. C 


oe 
Demurrage on Car Transferred En Route. 

Q—We have at hand an instance where a car was 
shipped lake-and-rail via Milwaukee, Wis., and the car 
pecame bad order between Minneapolis and Milwaukee 
while on the rails of the Soo Line, so that the Soo Line 
found it necessary to transfer the load into a new car. 
When the shipment was billed forward the original car 
number was omitted from the billing, hence, when the 
car reached the point at which it was held in Pennsyl- 
yania for diversion, the owner of the car could not iden- 
tify same, because his bill of lading showed only the 
original car number, and, as the original car number had 
been left off the billing, the railway agent was unable 
to supply it, with the result that the car lay on track 
drawing demurrage and was sold on a lower market than 
it would have been had the owner been able to identify 
and divert it immediately upon its reaching the holding 
point. 

We are certain that a ruling which exactly covers this 
case has been published in The Traffic World and would 
greatly appreciate your giving us specific reference to it. 

A—In Docket No. 7701, unreported opinion No. 2188, 
a carload of bran shipped from Chicago, Ill., consigned 
to shipper’s order, notify complainants at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
was transferred en route from the original car to an- 
other car. Rule 4, section A, provided that notice of 
arrival would be given within 24 hours after arrival of 
car and billing at destination, and such notice would 
“contain point of shipment, car initials and numbers, and 
the contents and, if transferred in transit, the initials 
and number of the original car.” Written notice of the 
arrival of the car was given complainant on the day the 
car arrived at Pittsburgh, which notice showed the num- 
ber of the car in which the shipment arrived, but failed 
‘0 show the point of shipment, the original car number 
or that the shipment had been transferred en route. 
The shipment remained on carrier’s tracks undelivered 
and demurrage charges were assessed in the sum of $27. 
Complainants contended that they had no way of identi- 
fying the shipment before the demurrage accrued, for 
the reason that the arrival notice received did not show 
the transfer en route, and that they could not have se- 
“ured possession of the shipment for the reason that the 
bill of lading showed the original car number, while the 


Notice received only the number of the car into which 


the shipment had been transferred. As soon as it was 
learned from the carrier that the shipment had been 
transferred en route and that the car number furnished 
related to the car named in the Dill of lading, complain- 
ats surre:dered the bill of lading and ordered the car 
Teconsign: The Commission held that the notice of 
“Tival giv n to complainants did not substantially com- 
ply with requirements of rule 4, section A, of the 
“arrier’s d.urrage rules, and that the demurrage charges 
Collected 


the shipment were unlawful. 
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Reparation Based Upon Lower Rate via Competing Line. 

Q.—Shipments from West Newton, Pa., ‘on the B. & O. 
to Corry, Pa., on the Pennsylvania formerly moved at a 
class rate of 16.3 cents per cwt. Shipments from the 
same point of origin to same destination in connection 
with the B. & O. and Erie obtained a rate of 12.1 cents 
per cwt. The matter being brought to the attention of 
the Pennsylvania, the latter line had the rate reduced to 
meet that via the Erie. 

Carriers now contend that the reduction was voluntary 
and basis not sufficient to seek authority of the Commis- 
sion to make award of reparation. Is their position well 
taken? 

A.—In Conference Ruling 200 (b) the Commission has 
said: “We shall not award reparation, either on the 
formal or special docket, in any case where the carrier 
in question has reduced a rate simply in order to meet 
the lower rate of a competitor. Any other course of 
action not only deprives the competitor of the natural 
benefit of its lower rate, but tends to destroy the induce- 
ments for making a lower rate. Moreover, any other 
course of action is demoralizing, in that it enables the 
carrier, before its own lower rate has become effective, 
to assure shippers that they may ship by its line not- 
withstanding its higher rate and afterward secure rep- 
aration on the basis cf the lower rate of its competitor;” 
and in Conference Ruling 220 (h): “If a carrier desires 
to give its patrons the benefit of the same rate* * #* 
that applies via another line, * * *, and which is 
lower than its own rate * * *, it can do so by law- 
fully incorporating that rate * *°* in its own tariffs, 
and so give the benefit of it to all of its patrons alike.” 

Nevertheless the shipper has a right to a reasonable 
rate over whatever route he may select. He can have 
the reasonableness of the rate charged over the route 


When big commercial houses in all sections of the country investigate 
and install Cook Files, and when railroads from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific look, listen and buy, don’t you think it time to let us show you 
how serviceable they will befor you? .._ 


CHAUHWALKER 


6414-26 Western Ave., Muskegon, Mich. 





Do Business by Mail 


It’s profitable, with accurate lists of prospects. Our catalogue 


contains vital information on Mail Advertising. Also prices and 

guantity on 6,000 national mailing lists, 99% guaranteed. Such as: 
War Material Mfrs. Wealthy Men 
Cheese Box Mfrs. 


Fly Paper Mfrs. 

Ice Mfrs. Sends 

Doctors Farmers 

Axle Grease Mfrs. Fish Hook Mfrs. 

Write for this valuable reference book. Also prices and 

samples of Fac-simile Letters. - 
Have us write or revise your Sales Letters. 
Ross-Gould, 1021 P Olive Street, St. Louis. 


Cox tee eye) ti fe. 


Marling 
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of movement determined by filing formal complaint; or 
in instances where the carrier will admit and will show 
that the rate charged was, under the circumstances and 
conditions existing at the time of the shipment, unrea- 
sonable and has reduced its rate the matter will receive 
consideration by the Commission if presented informally 
on the special reparation docket. In such informal pres- 
entation it is advisable for shipper to give a full ex- 
planation of his reasons for sending the shipment over 
the higher rated route. If upon consideration of all of 
the facts before it the Commission finds no element of 
discrimination such as _ the law aims to prevent, it is 
believed that it would ordinarily allow reparation. 


The Mullen Test. 

Q.—In the last number of The Traffic World, page 936, 
18th line (Traffic Lesson No. 9), we note a reference 
made to the “Mullen Test,” which is evidently used to 
ascertain just how strong certain containers are. If you 
have any information as to what this test is, we would 
appreciate receiving it. : 

A.—The Mullen Tester is a machine designed to ascer- 
tain and register the resistance to puncture offered by a 
square inch of paper, fiberboard or corrugated board. 
The railroad regulations prescribe certain minima of ten- 
sile strength which the walls of boxes must possess in 
order to be accepted as containers for various specified 
articles and quantities. For instance, to carry a maxi- 
mum of sixty-five pounds gross weight, a corrugated box 
must withstand two hundred pounds pressure without 
puncture. 


ACWORTH ON GOWT OWNERSHIP 


(Continued from page 1111) 

ning the railways, not for the benefit of the people at large, 
but to satisfy local and sectional or even personal inter- 
ests. They show, further, that, under parliamentary man- 
agement, it is easier to get money for big schemes of new 
construction than for inconspicuous day-to-day better- 
ments and improvements which probably would produce 
much greater public benefit. 

“Some day, perhaps, having learned wisdom by experi- 
ence, a parliament and a people may recognize that man- 
agement for the people is not necessarily management by 
the people; that there are other branches of government 
besides the judicial branch, unsuited for popular interfer- 
ence, and may establish a permanent state railway organ- 
ization, with its own board of directors, with its own sep- 
arate budget, and entirely independent of parliamentary 
control, but controlled like any private company by a 
judicially minded commission, required also like a private 
company to earn a dividend for its stockholders, the peo- 
ple. And then a main objection to government railways in 
a democratic state will have lost its force. 

“But hitherto no parliament and no people have recog- 
nized this fact, even though it stands out abundantly clear 
on the pages of railway history.” 


TELEPHONE COMPLAINT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

The complaint of the Cumberland Valley Railroad Com- 
pany vs. American Telephone & Telegraph Company and 
other units composing what is commercially known as 
the Bell Telephone System, raises the question whether 
the largest telephone company or combination in the 
country can be required to connect its trunk lines with 
a telephone system established by a common carrier and 
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used by it in the operation of its trains and the conduct 
of its business. The railroad company, through its attoy. 
neys, A. Flannery, W. L. Ritchey, and Sharpe and Elder, 
are obviously of the opinion that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission can compel a physical connection betwee 
the wires of the telephone system owned and operated 
by the railroad company and allow those entitled to the 
railroad company’s telephone wires to talk with exchanges 
and subscribers in other -cities just as if the railroaq 
company’s employes and officials had gone to the loca] 
stations or exchange of the Bell System, or had installed 
instruments and wires of the Bell System alongside the 
wires and instruments of the railroad-owned telephone 
system. 


It is the prayer of the complaining railroad company 
that the Commission enter an order not only requiring 
such physical connection, but also the establishment of 
just and reasonable rates and charges for the service the 
Bell Company may perform for the complainant. 


According to the declaration in the complaint, the Bell 
System has refused to allow such connection on a theo- 
retical necessity for uniformity in equipment, appliances 
and services and alleged anticipated deficiencies in the 
inspection and upkeep of equipment and appliances not 
absolutely owned by them or other component units of 
the Bell System. At no time, said the complaint, has the 
defendant asserted that any part or element of the rail- 
road company’s telephone system is anywise inferior to 
similar parts of elements in use on the Bell System, nor 
that the inspection, maintenance and upkeep of the rail- 
road telephone system was in any way inferior to that 
of the Bell Company. On the contrary, the Bell Tele. 
phone Company of Pennsylvania has indicated its willing. 
ness to purchase from the railroad company its switch- 
boards and telephone equipment, but not including its 
wire circuits 
render to’the railroad company all necessary telephone 
service, including, of course, that incident to the move 
ment of its trains, at rates which would be little, if any, 
more than its (complainant’s) present expense. The con- 
plaining company asserts its belief that the refusal of 
the Bell Company is the result of a determination on its 
part of extending a monopoly “in the business of trans- 
mitting spoken messages by electrically aided lines and 
appliances, which policy claims to discourage attempts of 
would-be competitors and permits the demanding and re 
ceipt by the defendants of undue and _ unreasonable 
charges, tolls and rentals and the restriction in use of 
expensive facilities, thus subjecting other common car 
riers, such as your complainant, rendering to the public 
at large essential and absolutely necessary transportation 
services which call for the highest possible degree o 
care and promptitude in action, to improper and unjustifi 
able burdens and impositions.” 


RELEASED EXPRESS RATES 


In answer to a request for a statement in connection 
with the recent decision of the Interstate Commerce Col 
mission in the matter of express rates based on values, 
F. G. Airy, tariiff issuing agent for the express companies, 
says: 

“In conformity with your request, you are advised that 
the express companies are filing with the Interstate Com 
merce Commission Official Express Classification No. 2% 
in which will be incorporated the changes required by 
the Commission’s order, including a copy of the ne¥ 
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POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


rere reer reer S 
Capable Traffic Man, now employed by railroad company, 
wishes to change to industrial concern. Age 38 years, married, 
sober, familiar with rates, claims and I. C. C. decisions and 
mes. Al references as to character and ability. 

B, J. T., Traffic World, 


Will consider an offer from an industrial concern or railroad 
requiring an experienced man in freight traffic. Sixteen years 
in freight traffic department of eastern trunk line road check- 
ing rates and making tariffs. Familiar with I. C. C., state 
and Canadian regulations. R. 57, care The Traffic World, 


Chicago. 


WANTED—Position as TRAFFIC MANAGER, with industrial 
concern or commercial organization, by progressive man having 
twenty years’ railroad experience in local and general freight 
offices; four years’ experience as traffic manager with commercial 
organizations. Familiar with I. C. C. and state railroad com- 
mission rules and procedure. Wish to enlarge my opportunities. 
Address B. M. B. 50, The Traffic World, Chicago. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We have FOR SALE, for cash, a complete file of rail- 
road and committee publications of freight tariffs, number- 
ing over 4,000 issues, comprising the transportation 
charges, rules and regulations, covering all classes and 
commodities, between all points east of the Mississippi 
River; also Trans-Continental, Trans-Missouri and South- 
western Lines’ publfcations. WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 
L. D. 14, care THE TRAFFIC WORLD, Chicago. 


WE WILL BUY OR LEASE 
Freight Tariffs, Classifications, Exceptions, etc. 
Agency or individual line issues covering all classes and 
commodities from and to all points, effective or canceled 
within previous five years. F. T. D. 76, The Traffic World, 
Chicago. 


FOR SALE—One car of White Oak Ties. Mostly No. 2. 
3. Immediate shipment. L. E. Pearson, Edwardsburg, 
Mich. 


WE LEASE TANK CARS 
ALL STEEL MODERN EQUIPMENT 


LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE 


2500 S. Robey St., Chicago, Mi. 


TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIG LEAGUE—Object: 
The object ef this league is to interchange ideas concerning 
om Re renga to co-operate with the Interstate Commerce 


Headquarters—Tacoma Bldg., 5 North La Salle St., 


G. M. Freer ‘ President 

Manager Traffic Department, Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce and Merchants’ Exchange. 

I ..- Vice-President 


ger Transportation Department, Boston Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Oscar F. Bell -Secretary-Treasurer 
“— Crane Company, 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 

BF. Lacey eae Pe a Fe OE as .....Assistant Secretary 
5 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


iIntANUF ACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, In ohare of Traffic of 
ustries Located at Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill. , 

2, eee sisotlaseievarkesiinal President 
» W. Dillon 
W, J. Burk 
W. EB. Long .... 


All Correspondence relative to movement of traffic to or from 
id Rock Falls, ll., should be addressed to the Traffic 
General Offices, Lawrence Building, Sterling, IIl. 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


The Industrial Truck 
Will Reduce 


Your Transportation Costs— 


by reducing to 4 minimum the time and 
labor required for the moving of material. 
It will increase the efficiency of your plant 
generally—can be maintained at low cost 
and pays for itself in very little time. 


Wherever the handling of material is in- 
volved the Industrial Truck and Tractor 
can be used to great advantage over the 
old hand trucking method. 


The “Ironclad-Extde” battery is es- 
pecially adapted to [Industrial Truck 
service. It has unusual strength, great 
capacity and long life and furthermore is 
very easy to care for. These are features 
absolutely essential to the successful op- 
eration of Industrial Trucks and make the 
“fronclad-Extde’’ the logical battery 
for this purpose. 


It. is interesting to note that 
“fronclad-Extde’’ batteries are used by 
every manufacturer of Industrial Trucks 
and Tractors in the country. 


Our sales office nearest you has your 
copy of Bulletin No. 160. It contains in- 
teresting information on Industrial Trucks 
and Tractors. Send for it today. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


The oldest and largest manufacturer of Storage Batteries in the country 
1888 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1917 


New York Boston Washington Minneapolis Denver 
San Francisco (KansasCity Chicago Cleveland Atl 
Pittsburgh St.Louis Rochester Toronto 
Manufacturer of the famous 
** froncladeExide ’’, ‘Exide ’’,’ HycapeExide’’ and “* Thin=Exide ’’ 
Batteries for Electric Vehicles, Mining and Industrial 
Lecemotives, etc. 


Detroit 
anta 
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form of uniform express receipt, live stock contracts, 
etc. This classification will go into.effect July 1, 1917. 
I do not know that we could make the statement of the 
Commission any clearer, and, therefore, call your atten- 
tion to the chief conditions established under the new 
order to be as follows: - 

“In consideration of the rate charged for carrying said 
property, which is dependent upon the value thereof and 
is based upon an agreed valuation of not exceeding $50 
for any shipment of 100 pounds or less, and not exceed- 
ing 50 cents per pound, actual weight, for any shipment 
in excess of 10Q pounds, unless a greater value is de- 
clared at the time of shipment, the shipper agrees that 
the company shall not be liable in any event for more 
than $50 for any shipment of 100 pounds or less, or for 
more than 50 cents per pound, actual weight, for any 
shipment weighing more than 100 pounds, unless a greater 
value is stated herein. Unless a greater value is declared 
and stated herein, the shipper agrees that the value of 
the shipment is as last above set out and that the liability 
of the company shall in no event exceed such value. 

“Unless caused by its own negligence or that of its 
agents, the company shall not beliable for: 

(a) Difference in weight or quantity caused by shrinkage, 
leakage or evaporation, 

(b) The death, injury or escape of live freight. 

(c) Improper or insufficient packing, securing or addressing. 

(d) The act of God, public enemies, authority to law, quar- 
antine, riots, strikes, perils of navigation, the hazards or 
dangers incident to a state of war, or occurrence in customs 
warehouse. 

(e) The examination by, or partial delivery to, the consignee 
of C. O. D. shipments. - 

(f) Delivery under instructions of consignor or consignee at 


stations where there is no agent of the company after such 
shipments have been left at such stations. 


“Except where the loss, damage, or injury complained 
of is due to delay or damage while being loaded or un- 
loaded, or damaged in transit by carelessness or neg- 
ligence, as conditions precedent to recovery claims must 
be made in writing to the originating or delivering car- 
rier within four months after delivery. of the property, or, 
in case of failure to make delivery, then within four 
months after a reasonable time for delivery has elapsed; 
and suits for loss, damage or delay shall be instituted 
only within two years and one day after delivery of the 
property, or, in case of failure to make delivery, thén 
within two years and one day after a reasonable time for 
delivery has elapsed.” 


REPORT ON COLLISION 


The Trafic World Washinaton ‘Bureau, 

In a report by H. W. Belnap, chief of the Division of 
Safety, on the rear-end collision, February 27 last, be- 
tween a passenger and a freight train on the Pennsylvania 
at Mount Union, Pa., resulting in the death of 19 pas- 
sengers, one Pullman porter and the injury of two employes, 
two Pullman porters and one passenger, responsibility is 
laid on Engineman Cook, in charge of the freight train. 
He failed to observe the caution indication of the signal 
governing train movements at a bridge near the scene of 
the accident. There was a dense fog. The report says it 
is probable the engineman was expecting to see a white 
signal and as the light flashed upon his vision for an in- 
stant it impressed him as white and it did not remain 
within his range of vision long enough to enable him to 
correct his false impression. He was examined as to his 
color sense, December 1, 1915, and pronounced all right. 

A material contributing cause, the inspector reported, 
was the failure of Flagman Jones of the passenger train 
to go back a sufficient distance to protect his train. Jones 
had four minutes in which to go back to protect his train, 
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yet he went only 300 feet. That lapse in duty, | ispeeto 


Belnap said, was inexcusable, especially in view of the 
dense fog prevailing at the time. “He failed en:irely to 
perform his duty as a flagman,” says the report, ‘and ig 
the extent of such failure must bear his full sha: of ro. 


sponsibility for this distressing accident,” 

The passenger trains were composed of all ste~1 equip. 
ment, yet the force of the collision was so great ihat the 
freight engine moved 193 feet after it hit the rear sleep. 
ing car. 


ACCIDENT BULLETIN 


The Trafic World Washingt. Bureay, 
In accident bulletin No. 61, covering July, August and 
September, 1916, the number of. persons reported as killed 
in train accidents was 122 and the number injured 1,919, 
The total number killed in all classes of accidents was 
2,932 and the injured 54,003. This statement includes 
2,659 persons killed and 16,199 persons injured as a result 
of train-service accidents sustained by employes while at 
work, by persons getting on and off cars, at highway cross- 
ings, by persons doing business at stations, as well as by 
trespassers and others, and also 151 persons killed and 35,885 
persons injured in what are known as non-train accidents. 
During the same quarter in 1915 the killed in train acci- 
dents numbered 500 and the injured 2,531. 


RATES ON PEANUTS 


The Trafic World Washinyton Bureau, 

According to the conclusion of Attorney-Examiner Edgar 
Watkins, expressed in a tentative report on No. 930i, 
Fidelity Cotton Oil Co. et al. vs. Alabama & Vicksburg 
et al., the rates on peanuts, shelled and unshelled, from 
Houston to St. Louis, Chicago, Red Wing, St. Paul, Mil 
waukee, Cleveland, Toledo, Buffalo are about five cents per 
100 pounds too high. The complainants alleged they were 
unduly preferential to peanuts originating in Virginia and 
shipped from Norfolk. 

The tentative report says the rate of fifty cents from 
Houston to St. Louis should be reduced to 45 cents with 
corresponding reductions to other points mentioned, within 
thirty days from the date of the service of the order. 
Typical rates against which the complaint was laid, other 
than that to St. Louis, are: Chicago, 57 cents; Cleveland, 
67.7 cents; Indianapolis, 60.3 cents, and Memphis, 45 cents. 











Digest of New Complaints 





No, 8542. R. H. Green et al. vs. Alabama & Vicksburg. 
Application for reargument. 


No. 9637. McNeel Marble Co., of Marietta, Ga., vs. Aberdeen 
& R. et al. ; ks 
Alleging unreasonable rates on marble and _ granite block 
from Marietta, Ga., to points in North and South Carolina. 
Reasonable rates and reparation asked for. “I 

No. 9639, Barber & Co., Inc., New York, vs. C. C. C. & St» 
et al. al 

Unjust and unreasonable storage charges on 2,500 pounds me 
machinery shipped from Springfield, O., to Shanghai, Chit 
via New York, and held at the port awaiting transshipmel. 
Ask for the return of $349 imposed as storage charges. . 

No. 9640. Empire Refineries, Inc., successor to tlie America 
Refining Co., Tulsa, Okla., vs. St. L.-S. F. et al. ] from 

Unjust and unreasonable rate of 37 cents on fuel oil .* 
Okmulgee, Okla., to Kennedy, Tex. Ask for a cease and ¢ 


sist order and reparation. 


No. 9641, Tulsa Traffic Assn., Tulsa, Okla., vs. St. !..-5. . the 
Alleges unjust and unreasonable rates by reason 4 from 
refusal of respondent to absorb switching charges to and ae 
eertain industry tracks. Asks for a cease and lesist 0 
and reparation. on-Waslt- 
No. 9642. Yeakel Fuel Co., Spokane, Wash., vs. (:gon-® 
ington R. R. & Nav. Co. et al. coal from 


Unjust and unreasonable switching charges 


May 19 


May 19, 1917 THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


Refrigeration Without Fluctuation 


The A. B. C. System of transit refrigeration wipes out the disastrous 
fluctuations of temperature which are the unalterable evil of the present 
types of refrigerator cars. 


An even temperature regardless of outside fluctuations is the first 
essential of proper refrigeration. This is what the A. B. C. System gives 
because it evenly distributes its refrigerants thruout the length of the car 
along the ceiling—the hottest place in the car. 


Exactly the same temperature is found between the doors, as at 
either end of the car. There is no waste temperature. The A. B. C. System 
turns a refrigerator car into an efficient cold storage vehicle. 


The reason why there are no fluctuations with the outside temperatures, or 
at most very slight, is that not only are the refrigerants exposed along the 
ceiling thruout the length of the car, but that most of the heat units come 
into the car thru the roof and upper walls and as soon as they get into the car 
they come in contact with the refrigerating surfaces and are absorbed before 
they have’had an opportunity to change the temperature of the inside air. 


The hotter the load or the greater the requirements to maintain the level 
of temperature, the more rapidly the system works. Should there be a 
low outside temperature the system slows down proportionately and uses less 
refrigerants, yet holds its even temperature without fluctuation. 


If there is any change it will be a gradual rising or a gradual lowering of 
the level of the temperature the system sets, but there will be no rising and 
falling. It will be one or the other. 


The tanks of the system are storage reservoirs filled with refrigerants. 
They are a reserve supply to be drawn upon as the requirements of the load 
and the weather conditions change. 


But this is merely one of the features of the A. B. C. System. It reduces 
the consumption of refrigerants more than 70%; increases the loading 
space 20%—that is, affords full loading space; reduces the weight of non- 
revenue producing tonnage by about 60%; eliminates icing in transit; 
wipes out damage claims; reduces shrinkage of the cargo to a minimum; 
climinates the discharge of brine on the right of way; and increases the life 
of the car because it ‘keeps it dry. 


Write for Booklet and the A. B. C. Bulletin and temperature charts. 


Refrigerator Car Equipment Co. 
245 Railway Exchange Building ~ 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Wyoming, Montana and Idaho at Spokane. Asks for a cease 
and desist order and reparation. 
No. 9643. Kansas City Hay Dealers’ Assn. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 
Unjust and unreasonable rates on hay from points west of 
the Missouri River to points east thereof because not made 
on any basis other than the full combination on Kansas City. 
Ask for a cease and desist order and just and reasonable 
rates and reasonable reconsignment charges. 


ne a Bartlett-Collins Glass Co., Sapulpa, Okla., vs. St. L.- 


Alleges unjust and unreasonable rates on sand from Ottawa 
and Utica, Ill., to Sapulpa. Asks for just and reasonable 
rates and reparation. 

No, 9647. Buhler Mill and Elevator Co., Buhler, Kan., vs. St. 
L.-S. F. et al. 

Alleges unjust and unreasonable discrimination in that 
milling-in-transit on wheat and corn from points in Oklahoma 
and Kansas is not allowed on grain products moving to Mem- 
phis and New Orleans. Asks for through routes and joint 


rates on grain and grain products from points on their rails - 


within Tennessee, Louisiana and Mississippi, especially to 
Memphis and New Orleans, with milling-in-transit attached. 

No. 9648. Cumberland Valley R. R. vs. American Telephone 
and Telegraph Co. et al. 

Alleges that refusal of the so-called Bell Telephone system to 
afford connection with complainant’s privately owned and ope- 
rated telephone system and in complainant’s general offices at 
Chambersburg, Pa., constitutes a violation of the first and 
fifteenth sections of the act; that the Bell system unjustly 
discriminated against the telephone exchange of the com- 
plainant by affording connection with telephone systems 
owned by the United States government and telephone ex- 
changes belonging to so-called independent systems. Asks 
for a cease and desist order, the making of an order describ- 
ing just and reasonable rates over a through line composed 
of the local exchange of the complainant and the lines of the 
respondent’s companies, 

No. 9649. Freight Bureau of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Macon, Ga., vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on leather from Pawtucket, 
Darlington and Providence, R. I., New York, N. Y., Boston, 
Brocton, Philadelphia and Baltimore. Asks for just and 
reasonable and non-discriminatory rates and reparation. 

No. 9650. Merchants’ Freight Bureau of Little Rock, Ark., vs. 
B. & O, et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on furniture from Detroit 
and other points in Michigan, Bloomington, Ind., and other 
points in Indiana and Cleveland and Columbus, Ohio. Asks 
for just and reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 9651. California Corrugated Culvert Co., Los Angeles, Cal., 
and West Berkeley, Cal. 

Against a rate of 95 cents on corrugated sheet iron, 12 to 
16 gauge, from Middletown, O., to Pacific coast points, as 
unjust and unreasonable. Asks for a rate of 85 cents, 40,000 
pounds minimum, and reparation. 

No. 9652. New York and New Jersey Produce Co., Inc., vs. 
N. Y. N. H. & H. 

Against a charge of $27 as demurrage on shipments of 
potatoes from Bush Terminal stations, New York, as illegal. 
Asks for a cease and desist order and reparation. 

No. 9652, Sub. No. 1. New York and New Jersey Produce Co., 

Inc., v8, N. Y. N. H. & H. 

Against a demurrage charge of $5 on a carload of potatoes 
from Caribou, Me., to Bush Terminal stations. 

No. 9653. Carolina Wood Products Co., Andrews, N. C., vs. 
Southern et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on tanning extract from points 
in Georgia on the L. & N. to Andrews, by reason of the 
failure of the carriers to establish joint through rates as 
requested by complainant. Asks for a cease and desist order, 
maximum rates, and reparation. 

No. _ Hallaway Fuel Co., Milwaukee, vs. C. M. & St. P. 
et al. 

Overcharges on shipment of soft coal from mines in Penn- 
sylvania to Milwaukee for beyond by reason of alleged care- 
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lessness on part of the carrier in moving the cars without 
authority. Asks for reparation. 

No. 9655. International Transportation Co., Cleveland, vs. Ney 
York Central 

Undue advantage to other shippers in that it allows then 
to use the platform of its Wason street freight station in 
Cleveland to load their carload freight while denying gy¢) 
use of that facility to the complainant. Asks for an inyegtj. 
gation and such order or orders as the Commissiun deems 
proper. 

No. 9656. The Whitacre-Greer Fireproofing Co., Waynesburg 
O., vs. Pennsylvania et al, ' 

Against an inadequate allowance of freight cars as dis. 
criminatory against the Tuscarawas branch of the Clevelanq 
& Pittsburgh in favor of industries on the main lines of the 
Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago, the Panhandle and the 
C. & P. Asks for an immediate inquiry and upon report 
that the Commission make such orders as are justified, and 
reparation. 

No. 9657. Andrea Scalvini, trustee, by_W. G. Dunnington ¢ 
Co., agent, New York & Louisville, vs. N. C. & St. L. et al, 

Against a failure on the part of the carriers to protect the 
through rate on tobacco in hogsheads from points in Kep. 
tucky to destinations, including New Orleans, for export, 
Asks for a cease and desist order and reparation. 

No. 9658. Public Utilities Commission for the State of Kansas 
vs. Abilene & Southern et al. 

Alleges rates on fresh or green apples from points in Kan- 
sas, points in Oklahoma, Texas and Arkansas are unjust and 
unreasonable and unduly discriminatory in favor of shippers 
in New Mexico, Colorado and Arkansas. Asks for just and 
reasonable and undiscriminatory rates. 

No. 9659. John Montano et al., Union City, Ind., vs. P. 0 ¢ 
& St. L. et al. 

Against defendants’ refusal to interchange switching on 
coal from Gaston, Ky., to Union City. Asks for a cease and 
desist order and an order compelling interchange. 

No. 9660. Mayfield and Graves County Commercial Club, May- 
field, Ky., vs. Abilene & Southern et al. 

Against rates from southwestern lines’ tariff territory, par- 
ticularly from Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas and that part of 
Louisiana west of Mississippi to Mayfield and from Mayfield 
to the territory mentioned as unjust and unreasonable be- 
cause in excess of rates to and from Paducah. Asks fora 
cease and desist order and just and reasonable rates. 


No. 9661. Mayfield and Graves County Commercial Club, May- 
field, Ky., vs. Alabama, Vicksburg et al. 

Alleges unjust and unreasonable and unduly discriminatory 
rates on cotton factory products from Carolina, southeastern 
and interior Mississippi valley territories because they are in 
excess of rates to Paducah, Cairo and other near-by points 
in Illinois. Asks for a cease and desist order and reasonable 
rates. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


May 12, in I. and S. 1062, wire articles from eastern points. 
Supplement 3 to P. R. R. G. O. I. C. C. No. 7551, was suspended 
from May 15 until August 15. 

May 12, in I. and S. 1051, C. F. A. Class Rate Scale No. 2, the 
Commission suspended from June 15 until October 13, various 
tariffs advancing the scale of class rates between points in 
Cc. F. A. territory. F 

May 12, in I. and S. 1089, refrigerator car service, New York 
Central I. C. C. Nos. 5771 (effective May 14) and 5800 (effective 
May 15) were suspended until September 11. . 

May 12, in I. and S. 1050, reconsignment case, N. Y. P. & N. 
I. Cc. C. No. 3057, effective June 6, was suspended until 
August 30. 

May 15, in I. and S. 1051, C. F. A. class rates, Buffalo & 
Susq. R. R. Corp. Sup 6 to I. C. C. No. 95, Sup. 9 to I. €. C. No. 
A153 (Buffalo & Susq. Ry. series) and I. C. C. No. 327 were 
suspended from June 15 until October 13. 


Docket of the Commission 


Note.—Items In the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
dew, having been added since the last Issue of The Traffic 
World. Cancellations and postponements announced too late to 
show the change In this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


May 21—San Francisco, Cal.—Examiner Bell: 
9 McCloud River R. R. Co. vs. Sou. Pac. et al. ; 
5605—Goldfield Consolidated Milling and Transportation Co. 
vs. Penn. R. R. Co. et al. 
6521—Pacific Engineering and Construction Co. vs. C. R. I. & 
P. Ry. Co. et al. 
8061—In re charges by carriers west of the Missouri River 
upon cars transported as freight on their own wheels. 
May 21—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
\. & S. 414—Cancellation of rates in connection with small 
lines by carriers in Official Classification territory. 
—— re allowances to short lines by railroads serving in. 
dustries. 
9320—The Portage Silica Co. vs. Erie R. R. Co. et al. 
0020, we 1—The Geauga Silica Sand Co. vs. Erie R. 2 
‘o. et al. 
9194—Lexington Flouring Mills et al. vs. Mo. Pac. et al. 
May 21—Piqua, Ohio—Examiner Fleming: 
9499—Geo. W. Hartzell vs. C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. et al. 
Fourth Section App. 2060—J. F. Tucker, agent, rates on wal- 
nut logs, carloads, Mahomet, IIl., to Piqua, Ohio. 





May 21—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner Worthington: l 
9497—American Refining Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et ® 
9453—R. C. Mills & Co. vs. St. L.-S. F Ry. Co. et al. 

May 21—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Gerry: 

1. & S. 1037—Minimum weights on grain and flour (No. 3). 
May 21—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Mackley: ; ber 
9488—Aurora, Elgin & Chicago R. R. Co. vs. Indiana Har 

Belt R. R. Co. 

May 22—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
1. & S, 965—C. F, A. class scale case. 

May 23—Washington, D. ©.: 

Shippers’ side general rate advance case. 

May 23—Springfield, Mass.—Examiner McKenna: RR 
9464 _—R. W. Rice Coal Co. et al. vs. N. Y. N. H. & HB*® 

Co. et al, 

May 23—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Waters: | 

9458—Gulfport Fertilizer Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co 


io 23—Scranton, Pa.—Examiner La Roe: “ R. Co 
) — Anthracite Coal Co. et al. vs. L. V. R. B® 
et al. 


May 23—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Mackley: 


688—Board of Trade of the City of Chicago vs. A. T. & 8. F 
Ry. Co. et al. 


May 19, 
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You Need At Least Two 
G. V. Electrics 


Even if your plant has spur track facilities you have odds-and ends of hauling that 
justify the purchase of an electric truck as against hiring teams. 


A heavy duty G. V. for moving supplies or handling local deliveries is a valuable 
investment. Most plants can save money by using a 5-ton and a 1-ton G. V., the light 
truck for special deliveries and emergency work. 
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A 5-ton G. V. with simple dumping body used by ‘‘Alco’”’ for handling ashes, etc. 


very plant of consequence has sufficient work about its yards to keep a husky 
G. V. busy. No matter how cheap you think horse equipment is, it will pay you to 
investigate G. V. economies. 


Plants two or three miles from the railroad are losing money if they do not use 
G. V. Electrics in place of gas trucks or-horse trucks. Where you have electricity 
available for charging, it is almost criminal to buy gasoline or oats. 


Send for Catalog 104 and convince yourself that further investigation is warranted. 


GENERAL VEHICLE COMPANY, Inc. 


= General Office and Factory: Long Island City, New York , 
G NBW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
_ Six Models: 1,000 to 10,000 Pounds Capacity. Dealers in Open Territory Are Invited to Correspond. 
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Ma praia Angeles, Cal.—Examiner Bell: 
obes—a ~ obe Grain and Milling Co. vs. Los Angeles & Salt Lake 


May 24—Boston, Mass.—Examiner McKenna: 
9425—United Shoe Machinery Co. vs. B. & M. R. R. Co. et al. 
9484—H. P. Hood & Sons vs. B. & M. R. R. Co. et al. 


May 24—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Gerry: 
1. & S. 1031—Coal to St. Louis, Mo. 

May 25—New York, N. Y.—Examiner La Roe: 
1. & S. 1027—Handling of heavy articles. 

May 25—Los Angeles, Cal.—Examiner Bell: 
9572—California Walnut Growers’ Assn. et al. 

& Rockfish R. R. Co. et al. 

May 25—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Gerry: 
0479—Northern Coal Co. vs. M. & O. R. R. Co. 
9509—Security Coal and’ Mining Co. of Missouri vs. Ill. Cent. 

R. R. Co. et al. 
9509, Sub. No. 1—Paradise Coal Co. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. 

May 26—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Worthington: 

. - T. Ferguson Lumber Co. vs. La. & Ark. Ry. 
et al, 
9520—Berthold & Jennings Lumber Co, vs. .Sou. Ry. Co. 
May 26—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Mackley: 
1. & S. 1051—C. F. A. Class Rate Scale (No. 2). 


“—- 28—Albany, N. Y.—Examiner McKenna: 
9566—Albany Perforated Wrapping Paper Co. vs. Ariz. East 
R. R. Co. et al. 
May 29—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Bell: 
9562—Pacific Coast Biscuit Co. vs. Southern Pacific Co. 
ay “aid & Siletz R. R. Co. et al. vs. Southern Pacific 
‘o. et al. 
8072—Beall & Co. et al. vs, Oregon-Washington R. R. & Nav. 
Co. et al. 
May 29—New York, N. Y.—Examiner La Roe: 
1. & S. 1026—Hold freight free time. 


May 31—Green Bay, Wis.—Examiner Mackley: 
9569—Diamond Lumber Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. et al. 

June 1—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Bell: 
9472—Medford Commercial Club vs. Southern Pacific Co. 

June 1—New York. N. Y.—Examiner La Roe: 
9527—New York Produce Exchange vs. B. & O. R. R. Ca. et al. 

* 1. & S. 1025—New York harbor storage. 

June 2—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Mackley: 
9503—McCaull-Dinsmore Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. et al. 
9451—-Union Hay Co. vs. C. St. P. M. & O. Ry. Co. et al. 
9449—Union Hay Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al. 


vs. Aberdeen 


Co. 


9449, Sub. No, 1—Union Hay Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al. 


June 4—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Mackley: 
9450—Minneapolis Traffic Assn. vs. C. B. & Q. 
June 4—Tacoma, Wash.—Examiner Bell: 
8061—In re charges by carriers west of the Missouri River 
upon cars transported as freight on their own wheels. 
.750—Carstens Packing Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. et al. 


June 4—Topeka, Kan.—Examiner Gerry: 
9502—Seymour Packing Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
9553—Northwestern Traffic and Service Bureau, Inc., vs. C. M. 
& St. P. Ry. Co. et al. 
June 5—New York, N. Y.—Examiner La Roe: 
Fourth Section Applications Nos. 1625 et al., involving rates 
on cement to Boston, Portland and other points of desti- 
nation in New England. 


June 6—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Mackley: 
1. & S, 1071—Twin Cities switching. 
t. & S. 1011—Switching absorptions. ; 
0645—Minneapolis Traffic Assn. vs. C. G. P. R. R. Co. et al. 


June 6—Spokane, Wash.—Examiner Bell: 
* 9470—Western Pine Manufacturing Co. 
R. R. Co, et al. 
* 9464—Sand Point Lumber and Pole Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. 
Ry. Co. et al. 
* 9549—Bertles & Bertles vs. Michigan Central R. R. Co. et al. 
June 7—Spokane, Wash.—Examiner Bell: 
9477—-W. G. Chaney, Ltd., vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. et al. 
* — “'- o eee Lumber Co, et al. vs. Great Northern Ry. 
So. et al. 
* 9507, Sub. No. 1—Springston Lumber Co. et al. vs. Northern 
Pacific Ry. Co. et al. 
June 8—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner La Roe: 
0525—William H. Greenfield, Jr., vs. Pennsylvania R. R. Co. 
June 8—Spokane, Wash.—Examiner Bell: 
* 1150—City of Spokane vs. Great Northern Ry. Co. 
* 1151—City of Spokane vs. Great Northern Ry. Co. 
* 1152—City of Spokane vs. Oregon-Wash. R. R. & Nav. Co. 
* —— Leather Co. et al. vs. Canadian Pacific Ry. Co. ° 
et al. 
June 11—Baker City, Ore.—Examiner Bell: 
— States of America vs. Sumpter Valley Ry. 
et al. 
June 13—Boise, Ida.—Examiner Bell: 
9485—B. F. Hearst et al. vs. Boise Valley Traction Co. et al. 
June 13—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner Mackley: 
9308—Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce etal. vs. C. C. C. & 
St. L. Ry. Co. et al. 
9326—Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. C. C. €. 
& St. L. Ry. Co. et al. 
June 14-15—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
* |. & S. 774—Bituminous coal to C. F. A. territory. 
* 6951—Kellogg Toasted Corn Flakes Co. vs. Michigan Central 


Ry. Co. et al. 
Ann Arbor R. R. 


* . er Chamber of Commerce vs. 
oO. e ‘ 
* 7371—Battle Creek Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. B. & O. 


R. R. Co. et al. 


vs. Midland Valley 


Co. 
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. Mae -Carler Car Co. et al. vs. Kanawha & Michigi: Ry, Co, 


et al. 

* 7662—Grand Rapids Assn, of Commerce et al..vs. nn 4 
R. R. Co. et al. ” 

* 7667—Jackson Chamber of Commerce vs. P. & L. E. R R 
Co, et al. , 

* o~ 2 gee Creek Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. Pg Co, 
et al. . 

* 7669—Carter Car Co. et al. vs. Grand Trunk Ry. Co». et aj 

* 9117—Sunday Creek Coal Co. vs. Hocking Valley Ry. Co, et al, 

* 9137—Pittsburgh Vein Operators’ Assn. of Ohio et a’. vs, B & 
0. R. R. Co, et al. ; 

* 8725—Lake cargo coal rates, 

* 8598—Pittsburgh Coal Operators’ Assn. vs. Pa. Co. 

June 16—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

* 1. & S. Docket 955—Louisiana cotton. 


t al. 



















June 16—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

* 9190—Murfreesboro Board of Trade et al. vs. L. & N.R R 
Co, et al.—also the following fourth section applications j. 
volving class and commodity rates to Nashville, etc.: 459 
N. C. & St. L. Ry.; 542—Alabama Great Southern Rk. R, Qo: 
601—_N. O. & N. E. R. R. Co., Ala. & Vicksburg Ry. ang 
Vv. S. & P. Ry.; 603—Old Dominion S. 8S. Co.; 407, i7q— 

Boston & Maine R. R.; 703—Atlantic Coast Line R. R, Qo; 

769—Merchants’ & Miners’ Transp. Co.; 782—Macon, Dublin 

& Savannah R. R. Co.; 799—St. Louis-San Francisco R. R 

Co.; 972—A. B. & A. Ry. Co.; 1021—Western Ry. of Ala. 

bama; 1024—Atlanta & West Point R. R. Co.; 1074=Nop. 

folk Southern R. R. Co.; 1481—N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R, (; 
1548—Southern Ry. Co.; 1561—Norfolk & Western Ry. Qo: 
1563—Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co.; 1573—Seaboard Air Line 

Ry. Co.; 1613—A. D. Hall, agent; 1625—C. C. McCain, agent: 

1952—Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co.; 2060—J. F. Tucker 

agent; 2173—Ocean §. S. Co. of Savannah; 2193—\V. P. Em 

erson, agent; 2659—A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co.; 3596-—Boston g 

Albany R. R. Co.; 3912—Tennessee Central R. R. Co.; 4218 











4219, 4220—-Missouri Pacific R. R. Co. and St. L1Mé 
S. Ry. Co.; 4297—New Orleans Great Northern; 4948—New 
Orleans, Mobile & Chicago R. R. Co. 

June 18—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

* 1. & S. 1012—Official Classification No. 44. 

* 9508—Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. vs. D. L. & W. R. R. Co. etal, 








June 19—Washington, D. C.—Examiner La Roe: 
9532—Birdsboro Stone Co. vs. Pennsylvania R. R. 


June 19—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
* 1, & S. 956—Live stock classification. 


HUGHES BEFORE COMMISSION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 

Charles E. Hughes was to appear before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission May 18 to argue that it has juris 
diction to prescribe divisions for the benefit of the Bush 
Terminal Railroad Company in Brooklyn, notwithstanding 
the fact that it did not directly establish the joint rates 
that are in effect between the trunk lines and that ter 
minal carrier. The Bush Terminal Company has been al 
lowed to intrvene in the application of the Morgantown & 
Kingwood R. R. Co., under No. 5860 (the five per cent 
case), to have the Commission prescribe divisions 
coal for the joint services rendered by it and the Baltimore 
& Ohio. 

In the application of the Bush Terminal it was stated 
that Mr. Hughes would represent the views of the Terminal 
Company on the question of the Commission’s power 
settle the dispute as to divisions. The application of the 
Morgantown & Kingwood was denied by the Commissidl 
in a report in which it said it had not the right to name 
the divisions because it had not established the joint rate 
W. E. Lamb, attorney for the Morgantown & Kingwood, 





Co. et al. 


































insisted that inasmuch as the Commission in the five pe 
cent case had allowed the B. & O. to increase the joi! 
rate that action was equivalent. to the establishing of 4 
through route and joint rate. The argument on May 18 





was to be on rehearing. 

Mr. Hughes, as associate justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, wrote the opinions of that tribunal 
in the Minnesota and Shreveport cases, which, it is b¢ 
lieved, more clearly laid down the law respecting the Com 
mission’s jurisdiction than any other cases ar’sing sine 
1906. The fact that he would contend that t! Commis 
sion has jurisdiction to make the divisions o° the joint 
rates, it is suggested, might be a fact of great versuasive 
force with the Commission. 
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let This Man Increase Your 


Efficiency In 







FACULTY and 
LECTURE WRITERS 
(Partial List) 

N. D. Chapin 
Formerly Chief of Tariff Bu- 
reau of the New York Central 
and West Shore Railroad. 

Asa Colton 
Instructor in Interstate Com- 
merce; Sometime of Freight 
Department of the South 
Brooklyn Railway Company. 

R. E. Riley 
Formerly Instructor in Reail- 
way Transportation at Y. M. 
C. A., New York City; for- 
merly with the I. C., N. Y. 
> - , =» oS FZ. 
Atlantic Steamship, C. H. & 
D. and B. & O. 8. W. B. BR. 

G. F. Fatley 
Formerly General Freight and 
Passenger A of the B. & 

N. W. way. 

John P. Curran, LL.B. 
Central Freight Association; 
formerly with South Western 
Tariff Committee, St. Louis. 

F. R. Garrison 
Chief Clerk, Central Freight 
Association; formerly th 
LE. & W., C. H. & D. and 

G. R. & I. Railways. 

Cc. R. Lincoin 
Formerly with C. R. I. & P. 
and ©. B. & Q. Railroads, 
and Traffic Department, Mar- 

shall Field & Co. 

L. E. O’Brien, Ph. B. 

Formerly Ind. Traffic Ler. 


Text and Lecture Writers 
(Partial List 
E. R. Dewsnup, A. - A.M, 
Professor of Railway Admin- 
tion, The University of 
Illinois; Author of Freight 
Classification. 
Viee-Pres” R. ie a 
be Lout: e 
Nashville Railroad; Author of 
eht Rates in Southern 
Territory. 

W. H. Chandler 
Transportation Manager, Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce ; 
Author of The Express Serv- 

ice and Rates. 


B. Olney How 
Editor, American : 
Author of Ocean Traffic and 


!. L. Sharfman, A.B., LL.B 

Professor of Railway Econom- 

les, The University of Michi- 

gan; Author of Railway Reg- 
; ulation. 


James Peabody 
Late Statistician, A Tv. & 
8. Railway; Author of 
Railw:y Organization and 


ice. 
J. F. Morton 
Asst. Traffic Director, Chi- 
cago Association of Com- 
merc Author of Routing 
reight Capumente. 
Cc. L. Lingo 
Trafi. Mgr., Inland Steel Co. 
TL. complete LaSalle or- 
ganiy tion consists of more 
than 300 business experts, 
Profe::ional men, text writers, 
instr’ cors and assistants, in- 
clud recognized authorities 
in departments. 


on 


| [RAFFICWORK 


_—--— © Sb. 


Over 25,000 


ambitious men in all lines of railroad and industrial traffic 
work, throughout the United -States, have benefited aso 
membership in our Department of Interstate Commerce an 
Railway traffic. More than 


$150,000 


has been expended by our institution in organizing and per- 
fecting the training and service rendered members of this de- 
partment, whieh is now under the direct, personal super- 


vision of 
- MR. N. D. CHAPIN 


Formerly Chief of Tariff Bureau, N. Y. C. Lines 


Mr. Chapin has been ergaged to devote his entire time to 
this work, and is assisted by a selected corps of railroad and 
industrial traffic experte, together with an organization of 
more than 300 people. 


LaSalle Training Fully Recognized 


The LaSalle Course in Interstate Commerce and Bailway 
Traffic is now fully recognized by the country’s greatest 
traffic authorities ag the highest type of traffic training now 
available. It has been adopted as representing the highest 
standard of technical training, information and practice, in 
the matter of Interstate Commerce, railway and industrial 
management, in important traffic centers and is approved by 
many trunk railroads, such as the following: 


Baltimore & Ohio R. R., Louisville & Nashville R. R 
Cumberland Valley R. R., Erie R. R. 
Pennsylvania Lines West 


The course is a complete, up-to-date and thoroughly prac- 
tical system of training, covering all phases of modern traffic 
operations. It is a “100 man power” course, conducted by 
thoroughly qualified traffic experts who have rison from the 
ranks. No other course compares with it. Should not be 
confused with so-called traffic clubs or traffic associations. 
Hundreds of men are now holding big positions and drawing 
greatly increased salaries as a direct result of LaSalle train- 
ing and service. 

A few of the many LaSalle Students Now Industrial Traffic 
Man : M. Epply, Traffic Manager, Hammermill Paper 
Co., Erie, Pa.; T. J. Bennett, Traffic Mgr., American Steel 
Foundries, Chicago; P. D. Siverd, Traffic Mgr., The Garland 
Corp., Pittsburgh; R. R. Muller, Traffic Mgr., U. 8S. Light 
and Heating Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; J. D. Quinn, Traffic 
Mgr., Franklin Steel Works, Franklin, Pa.; Thos. 8. Barry, 
Traffic Mgr. for the City of Pawtucket, B. L; Seth Tate, 
Traffic Mgr., Higginbotham, Baily-Logan Co., Dallas, Texas; 
K. L. Crickman, Traffic .. Great Western Smelting & 
Refining Co., St. Louis; R. holm, Traffic Mgr., Lockwood 
Engineering Co., Cleveland; O. R. H. Culbertson, Traffic Mgr., 
Seattle Construction & Dry Dock Co., Seattle, Wash. 


For FREE 


Send Coupon Traffic Book 


Send now for big illustrated traffic book, giving full particulars 
regarding our course of instruction by mail, opportunities open, 
salaries paid, etc. There is no obligation on your part. Book 

Special reduced 
rate scholarships and small monthly payment plan open to those 


and a!l information sent free. Act promptly. 


enrolling now. Write today. 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
“*The World’s Greatest Extension University” 
Dept. 595-C Chicago, Ill 














































NORMAN D. CHAPIN 















Read This Letter From A 
Well-Known pos 










Passenger Agent, 
N. Y., N. H. & HB. B. 


Other Prominent Railroad 
Men Endorse LaSalle 
Training 







“Your enterprise has my en- 
tire approval,”’ 








his knowledge and efficiency in 
ow! an cl 
trafic work, = 


HAMILTON BAXTER, 
Div. Freight Agt., Southern Ry. 
Among others who endorse our 







a LaSalle Extension University 
Dept. 595-C Chicago, Ill. 


Please send FREB proof about o = 
tunities now open to TRAFFIC - 
PERTS with LaSalle training. 
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This directory of Warehousemen, Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, Customs Brokers, etc., presents the 


announcements of some of the livest and most prog 


ressive of such concerns in the country. They invite co; 


ng oes from our readers and can help you if you will lay your distribution or forwarding difficulties 


them ‘for solution. 





Western Transfer and Storage Co. 


220 TO 226 STANTON ST. 
EL PASO, TEXAS. 
FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS. 


wae DAs es AR CARS A ae TY. 
WO WAREHOUSES ON TRACK. 
The ‘on F storage in El Paso. 


Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory. 





EDGAR’S SUGAR HOUSE, Inc. 


520-532 LAFAYETTE BLVD. 
ni MICH. 


x fireproof wareh on tracks of principal rail- 
The only two freproot warehouses on the river 
Lowest rates in the city. ae aute 


Fra, eae 
cks for delivery. Write for further parti 


Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 


350 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Storage, Transfer and Forwarding 
Warehouse on New York Central Tracks 


The Wiley & Nicholls Co. 


UNITED STATES BONDED WAREHOUSES AND 
GENERAL STORAGE-DISTRIBUTORS 


Warenhousemen and Forwarding Agents. Drayage and 
Heavy Hauling a Specialty. Fireproof Warehouse. Low- 
est Insurance Rate in City. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 








OkKLAND CALIFORNIA skciiie T0 


and R Sts 


POOL CAR SERVICE 


Rales 


LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE @ 


Ope ng 17 Warehouses and Docks 


CHICAGO 


Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Carioad Distributors. 





Practically branch service available without payroll or building investment, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Best distributing point in North and South Carolina, 
Pool Car Distribution, General Merchandise Warehouse, 
Fireproof Building, North and South Carolina Distributors 
for Westinghouse Electric Co., De Laval Separator Co,, 
New York; B. J. Johnson Soap Co., Milwaukee; Cudahy 
Packing Go., Chicago, Iil. (Soap Products). Rates 
quoted for storage and reshipping mixed cars. Write us, 


AMERICAN BROKERAGE & WAREHOUSE CoO. 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Best Distribution Point In the West 
Merchandise in car lots distributed to all points. House- 
hold goods assembled and shipped in car lots at reduced 
rates. Cars set to our warehouses without charge. 

GENERAL DRAYAGE AND STORAGE 
Fireproof Buildings—Trackage Space, 7 cars 
Service—the foundation of our success. 
CARTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO., 8th and Q Sts. 


- ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 
PONY EXPRESS” 
8T. JOSEPH - : - moO. 


MERCHANDISD STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 
CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION 
PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 








CHICAGO— 
Chicago Storage & Transfer Co., (Not Inc.) 


5817-61 WEST 65TH STREET 


Excellent facilities for shipping L. C. L. lots without 
cartage. Carload distribution a specialty. Daily motor 
deliveries throughout the city at very reasonable prices. 
Floors for rent. 


INSURANCE RATE, 15 Cents. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Storage. Forwarding. Carload Distribution. 


Excellent facilities for reshipping without carta 7. Insur- 
ance rate 12 cents. Members of American arehouse- 
men’s Association and American Chain of Warehouses. 


Write for particulars. 
B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. KING and MAPLE STS. 


24-CAR SWITCH 








Byvank Transfer & Storage Co. 


823-826 Lafayette St. 
WATERLOO, IOWA. 


RESHIPPING AND DISTRIBUTING 
A SPECIALTY. 





Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Import and export freight contracters, transfer sné 
reshipping agents, custom house brokers. Bonded and 
free warehouses. 
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John R. Walker R. W. Ropiequet ‘Jean Paul Muller 


COMMERCE COUNSEL ATTORNEY AT LAW ACCOUNTANT AND ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
oon raffle Association.| -2terstate Commerce and Public] 420-424 Woodward Bids, Washington, D. .C. 
Southern Hardw Traffic ssoc on, oge, © ent 
Utilities oases, Involving Financial and Operating Analyses, 


Cooperage Traffic Association. and Comparisons, 
The Lumbermen’s Bureau. Murphy Bullding, East St. Louls, ttt. Rate Litigation before State and Federal Commis- 


908-819 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C.| 506 Mermod & Jaccard Bidg., St. Louls, Mo. cons and Courts. 


ee ee ee 

ERNEST A. STEWART 

TRANSPORTATION EXPERT AND 

John B. Daish Charles Conradis eile yas BB pny 
* tH _ Formerly es oe Commerce 
Practices befor ommission 

n merce Commission Acts as traffic counselor and handles rate 

Interstate Commerce Cases Only mnaenetass Comm litigation before Interstate Commerce 

418-480 South Market St., Chicago Commission, United States Shipping 


Board and State Commissions. 
-7=8-9- ora » Washi -a¢ 
TPSSS Gm S, Cans © 314-315 1. W. Hellman Bullding 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


602-606 Hibbs Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Bureau of Applied Economics sans auiaashameeienitaniiiie Ina - aaa ennai 
Southern ang no D. C. Walter E. McCornack RAYMOND M. HUDSON 


Transcription, Compilation, and Analysis : ATTORNEY AT LAW 

of Data from Records of Interstate Com-| Formerly attorney for Interstate Com- 

merce Commission. merce Commission; Counselor at Law BOND BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Exhibits Prepared for Freight 


Rate Cases Sulte 1555 First National Bank Bidg., 
References Furnished. Chicago, Ill. 


Correspondence Invited. Commission. Cable ‘“Rayhud.” 
COMMEBCS,’’ 


E. HILTON JACKSON |2@2nce eosin] 6, JJ, MCVANN 
ATTORNEY AT LAW HARRY C. BARNES ATTORNEY AT LAW 


416 5th St., N. W., Commerce Attorney and Counselor Interstate Commerce Practice 
Washington, D. C. 


8 alist in all atters to interstate) ‘ : 
Siestate Giieiains Ceemetaines ane et eee ane © CHICAGO—No. 11 South La Salle St. 
Federal Trade Commission and adiioeee ——— Comanteston. Battaieg |WASHINGTON—701 Woodward Bullding. 
The Shipping Board CINCINNATI, OHIO WASHINGTON, D.C.) NEW YORK—No. 44 Pine St. 


ge ol JOHN P. DEVANEY 
CLIFFORD, THORNE ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Service Commissions. LAW OF CARRIERS AND INTERSTATE 
» 2) Gomes COMMERCE PRACTICE 


on in Court with 
railroad in 
wenger rates (1807-1914). a ae Rate and Valuation Cases Lytton Bullding,| Suite 819-24 First Nat.-Soo Line Bidg. 


1807-1812 Jefferson County Bank Bullding, Before Courts and Commissions. Chicago. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA, H. J. SHAY, Notary. 


BORDERS, WALTER & BURCHMORE 


1630 First National Bank Building, Chicago, Ill. 


M. W. Borders Luther M. Walter John S. Burchmore 
CORPORATION, INSURANCE Formerly Attorneys for Interstate Commerce Commission 


AND ANTI-TRUST LAWS ALL MATTERS AFFECTING CARRIERS AND PUBLIC UTILITIES 


EDWARD E. McCALL 


"GEORGE V. S. WILLIAMS 


Attorney and Counselor at Law 
165 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 
CHARLES Ss. ALLEN (Former Member ‘State of New York Public Service Commission) 
IN CHARGE OF TRAFFIC MATTERS SPECIALTY — Interstate Commerce, Federal 


Formerly with I. C. C. and 


Tratic Department Southern Ry. Co. Trade and Public Utilities Practice 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please mention this paper in writing to attorneys. 
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‘GOODRICH 


TRUCK TIRES 


Stand Up Under Fire 





This photograph shows a fleet of White Trucks equipped with Goodrich Truck Tires 
on their way from Verdun to the Somme front 


UST as Verdun was saved by the timely use of motor trucks so 
J is the Somme front being held with the-aid of great fleets of 
motor transports carrying rations and ammunition over highways 
torn by shell fire where railroads have been put out of commission 
by German guns. : 

American-made truck tires were conceded superior to the Euro- 
pean type by British and French motor transport experts after 
-areful observation of all tires in actual service. 

Of all the American makes, GOODRICH Truck Tires were pronounced by offi- 


cials most satisfactory. They are giving the ‘same satisfactory service in commercial 
work everywhere. They stand up under heavy loads on all kinds of roads, just as 
they stand up under fire in Europe. 


Specify GOODRICH in peace or war. They’re the Best in the Long Haul 


atx The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio x 
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“Wells Fargo 


AVE you business interests in the Far East? 
If so, Wells Fargo is in a position to be of 
service to you. 
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Wells Fargo maintains its own offices and or- 
ganizations in Hawaii, Shanghai and Manila. It 
accepts packages for shipment to almost every part 
of the continent. across the Pacific. Its offices are 
in charge of experienced, intelligent Americans— 
men who are expertly familiar with the customs 
and methods of the Orient. 
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Indeed, they understand the many technicalities 
of foreign shipping and smooth the way for your 
business. They are prepared to attend to all de- 
tails; make bookings, issue through bills of lading, 
take care of customs requirements—in a word, to 
give you “personal service.’ 
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Wells Fargo Service, Foreign or Domestic, is a Personal 
Service. It is waiting and ready to be put to the test. 
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